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Methods of Preparing Pulverized Coal’ 


Descriptions of Approved Devices for 
Crushing, Pulverizing,; Drying, Hand- 
ling, Cleaning, Weighing and Ventilating 


BY JOSEPH F. SHADGEN 


XPERIENCE has proved that the pulverization of 
K fuel is economical and commercially successful 

only when concentrated in fair-sized installations. 
The main function of a powdered fuel plant are a, the 
crushing and pulverization; b, the drying or dehydrat- 
ing of the fuel. 

Incidental are the operations solving the following 
problems: 1—Handling, including unloading, feeding, 
elevating and transporting. 2—Cleaning and checking 
through magnetic separators and automatic scales and 
recorders. 3—Ventilating for the safeguard of the 
health of the operator and as guaranty against dust 
explosions. 

The concentration of all these operations in one 
plant designed for efficient running and located with due 
consideration to the specific conditions and local pecu- 
liarities incurs an additional problem vc zy important in 
itself and greatly discussed lately. 

Since powdered coal was born commercially in the 
cement plants, the first installations were strongly in- 
fluenced by the experience in that industry. The data 
given by the pulverization of shales and limestones 
were simply transposed and the same machines in- 
stalled. The problem of distributing the coal powder 
hardly existed because the kilns were located close to 
the crushing plant and the number of burners was 
limited. 

The Lebanon installation with its varied metallurg: 
cal applications-—open-hearth and pit furnaces, forge 
fires and heating furnaces—gave a great impetus to the 
new industry and caused the manufacturers to evolve 
independently. Since 1912 the powdered coal plants 
have presented distinctive features as to the machinery 
installed, and the considerable efforts, focused on the 
distribution of coal powder, produced very satisfactory 
solutions. The efficiency of the pulverizing plant will 
be the heart of the whole question; the whole future of 
this art of burning solid fuels will depend on its eco- 
nomic operation. Improvements will only broaden the 
fields of application. 


Crushing and Pulverizing 


The science of crushing and grinding forms the 
foundation of many basic industries like mining, ore 
‘ressing, manufacture of cement, etc. Hand, hammer 
ind iron stones have long given way to special machines 
developed for mechanical drive and continuous opera- 
tion. The importance of the problem is clearly shown 
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by the painstaking and thorough investigations on the 
subject, published in all languages of which the classic 
books of R. H. Richards are the most complete and the 
most interesting. 

The experience of the whole crusf#.g and grinding 
industry for minerals of all kinds has taught: That 
the grinding of any material has to be done stepwise 
to be efficient and economical; that the choice of the 
machine best suited for each step depends on the hard- 
ness of the material to be crushed or pulverized. 

By grinding, the cohesive forces of the material are 
brutally smashed and the solid is split up into smaller 
lumps; in non-fibrous mineral the hardness usually 
expresses the value of these binding forces that have 
to be overcome. Hard, gritty stones like trap rock 
are more difficult to crush than soft material like lime- 
stone, whose molecular attractions are weaker. 

Coal is a mineral, heterogeneous compound, com- 
posed mainly of carbon mixed with impurities such as 
shales, pyrites, silicates, ete. These foreign matters 
that produce the ashes on the grates are harder than 
the combustible matter. Consequently, all crushers 
and pulverizers have to exert pressure high enough 
to annihilate the cohesion of both carbon and impurities, 
and have to be built to resist the greater wearing action 
of these mineral impurities, particularly in the case of 
centrifugal pulverizers. 

The particular structure of the coal veins and cleav- 
age texture of most mineral fuels simplifies the mining 
and makes it possible to deliver, without great diffi- 
culties at the head of any pit, so-called “run of mine” 
coal, a mixture of big and small lumps of all sizes and 
forms with dust and powder. A large amount of coal 
is sold in that form. If it contains too many impurities 
it may be profitable to size, or wash, or clean it ac- 
cording to the habits of the trade, prescriptions of the 
user, or economies of transportation. 


Preliminary Crushing 


The first step is crushing to uniform size, done very 
efficiently by three kinds of machines, one of which is 
the roll crusher. These machines consist of a sturdy 
frame with one, two or four rolls turning at low speed; 
the rolls may be plain, grooved or toothed cylinders 
of various diameters and lengths to suit the output. 
They are made by a score of manufacturers in more or 
less perfected constructions, and deliver coal in uniform 
sizes from 1 in. to 1% in. lumps, down to buckwheat 
or barley, according to the number of the rolls. The 
coal drops from the feeder between the rolls, which turn 
in opposite directions, and is crushed by the direct 
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pressure of the rolls, which pressure is regulated by 
springs acting against the bearings of the rolls. The 
operation is continuous because the coal is drawn into 
the machine by the rotation of the rolls and drops by 
gravity into the delivery chute. This preliminary 
crushing is very inexpensive, the machines are cheap, 
the wear of the rolls is practically negligible, the power 
consumed is small and the capacity of production is 
enormous even for the smaller sizes. An adequate 
feeding device ought to guarantee a positive flow of 
coal, to reduce the idle running, and the foundations 
ought to be solid to avoid vibrations and shocks. 

A second type is the hammer crusher. These ma- 
chines are sometimes used for preliminary crushing 
and can be fed by any run of mine having lumps of 
4 in. and less. They deliver the product in a finer state, 
sometimes 80 to 90 per cent, through a 20-mesh screen. 
These machines imitate the action of the hammer, where 
the impact of the blow, and not the pressure, smashes 
the material, tearing apart the cohesive forces. 

Hammer crushers are usually formed by an anvil- 
plate, a series of hammers mounted on the spider of a 
shaft turning at high speed, a grid screen regulating 
the size of the output, and a feeding device. As a 
crusher for coal and material not too high in silica 
these machines are extremely efficient, if designed cor- 
rectly according to the principles of the impact hammer 
blow. Unfortunately, constructive difficulties have 
handicapped many machines on the market and the type 
is not popular. In fact very few makers have recog- 
nized the real value of the high speed of the hammers 
and the importance of their weight in spite of the well- 
known mechanical law that the impact effect grows 
with the square of the velocity and is in direct propor- 
tion to the mass of the hammer. The fantastic so- 
called “X-ray” pictures and advertising sketches, cir- 
culated by the trade, prove the better selling imagina- 
tion, but also the low engineering level of makers and 
give a very poor testimonial about the scientific knowl- 
edge of the buyer. 

Ball mills are the third kind of machines used for 
preliminary crushing. Their action is based on the con- 
stant rubbing, pounding and dropping of the coal] lumps 
against themselves and against steel balls, of sizes 
varying from 3 in. to 6 in. in diameter within a steel- 
plate drum, lined with segments of any material re- 
sisting wear and tear. Ball mills are slow rotating ma- 
chines (20 to 35 r.p.m.), of great weight and provided 
with suitable feeders and discharge spouts. They grind 
any material from 3 in. to 2 in. lumps down to a mix- 
ture passing through the 20-mesh sieve. The diameters 
of the drum barrel vary from 4 to 8 ft., according to 
the capacity, and their lengths range from 3 to 7 ft., 
according to the nature of the mineral to be crushed. 
These ball mills are very suitable for hard ores and 
rock such as silica stones, trap rock and porphyry 
minerals, and they have given best results for coal of 
all kinds. Their low speed makes the operation very 
reliable and their service very sure and foolproof. 
Most of the makes on the market are equivalent and 
present practically no differences in design. The only 
factor of real importance seems to be the weight of the 
charge of balls. 


Final Pulverization 


The main operation in a powdered fuel plant is the 
final pulverization of the combustible, the production of 
a fine impalpable powder and dust of a constantly uni- 
form degree of fineness. The machines used have not 
only to pulverize but also to guarantee a constant uni- 
form grind which requires an automatic sifting. Two 
types of mills on different principles only solve these 
combined questions. They are tube mills and cen- 
trifugal mills. 

The pulverization of the tube mills is due to the 
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crushing action of flint pebbles or steel balls (% ir 
to 1% in. diameter) which are caused to rise by th. 
centrifugal force of the rotation of a lined steel cylir 
der. By choosing the speed judiciously the centrifuga 
force will not overcome the weight completely so tha 
the mass of pebbles and material lifted to a certai: 
height will drop on the part remaining on the botton 
of the drum, thus pounding, grinding and polishin, 
every particle to dust. Fed in at one end of the drun 
the material travels through the tube, generally 1 
to 25 ft. long, by the law of deplacement and drops ou: 
at the other end. The degree of fineness is guaranteed 
by an end plate, slotted in a way that retains th 
coarser material, and by regulating the feed, becaus: 
the longer the material stays in the tube the finer it 
will be ground. The factor that influences most th: 
efficiency of the machine seems to be the weight of th. 
charge of balls, which explains the pressing of the flint 
pebbles (density less than 3) and the general adoption 
of steel on chilled balls (density about 7.5). 

In late years the closely related ball mills have bee: 
combined with the tube mills into one unit, with dis- 
tinctive patented features. These combinations save 
the double handling of the material with the inter 
mediate elevators, bins and feeders, and receive mate 
rial from 2 in. to 3 in. down at one end and deliver 
at the other end the finished product ground to the 
required degree of fineness. These combination mills 
have found a ready market and are very efficient and 
practically control, both in Europe and in America, the 
artificial Portland cement field with its extensive grind 
ing and pulverizing of raw material, coal and clinkers. 
The simplicity of construction, their low running speed, 
their small repair bills and the possibility of building 
large units are the appreciated advantages, which out- 
weigh the somewhat high power bill per ton pulverized 
and assure low ultimate cost of grinding. 


Centrifugal Mills 


The centrifugal mills imitate the burring action of 
the chemist. A rotating steel mass is pressed against 
a hard steel ring and by constantly throwing material 
between these parts the crushing action is obtained. 
The pressure is generated by the centrifugal force of 
a shaft rotating at high speed driving the rolls or balls 
These mills are not suited for hard, gritty material be- 
cause they do not resist the abrasive action of highly 
silicated rocks, but they give very efficient service for 
the pulverization of softer materials like soft lime- 
stones, phosphate rocks, coal, coke, etc. They are the 
favorite fine grinder in the powder coal plants to-day 
and reduce any solid fuel from about 1 in. lumps down 
to an impalpable dust. Their productivity is neverthe- 
less considerably increased by the previous reduction to 
% in. and % in. size, or less. 

The above principle has been developed by the 
manufacturers along different lines with varied success. 
Some designers preferred a stationary horizontal ball- 
ring with swinging horizontal rolls; others loose stee! 
balls, while other makers thought a vertical ballring 
with vertical rollers would give better results; others 
even made the ring turn, too. The prototype of these 
mills, as far as the author could trace priority, are the 
well known, now discarded, “Huntington Wet Pans” 
described in all mining treatises. 

The pulverizing action depends entirely on the rota- 
tion and pressure of the rolls, roller or balls against 
the grinding ring and the effectiveness of the device 
assuring a constant uniform stream of material be- 
tween these crushing masses. That production in- 
creases with the number of grinding balls or rolls seems 
evident, but practical consideration and simplicity of 
construction limit their multiplicity. To assure easy 
balance an even number of balls or rolls seems logical 
on account of the natural reactions in diametrically 
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site directions. The velocity influences the output 
, in quality and quantity, but an increase of speed 
nd certain limits is not warranted for mechanical 
ons and safe operations. 

[he diameter of the ball ring is of great importance 

| should not fall below a certain dimension so as to 

d any appreciable wear and tear, not only because 

replacement is a rather tedious erecting operation 

the field, but because it seems that an increase of 

original diameter due to wear reduces the efficiency 
the crushing action. This explains why the smaller 

hines do not realize the same results as the larger 
pes, a fact openly acknowledged by a leading manu- 
icturer. 

As the centrifugal force depends on the weight of 

rotating masses and the radius of rotation, the 
ressure exerted can only be partly regulated by some 
achines. This pressure ought to be determined with 
ire, since the harder mineral impurities have to be 
rushed as well. Only thorough theoretical calculations 
ind careful practical tests can decide upon the exact 
relation between these different variables. Standardiz- 
ition has been in this problem a great handicap to 
progress, because the same machines are not only un- 
hanged for years, but are recommended without change 
for material of different hardness. The importance 
f the feeding devices has been entirely overlooked. 
The centrifugal mills are usually provided with one 
feeder, of the screw, roll or plunger type, and all atten- 
tion has been concentrated on this visible device regu- 
lating the continuous flow of material to the machine, 
but these apparatus do not feed the rolls, they do not 
guarantee that each roll or ball receives its continuous 
stream of material. Some types of mills provide for 
this by special plows, or ingeniously curved blades 
throwing always enough coal between the rolls and the 
ring where the real grinding is done. 

The rolls or balls themselves ought not to plow 
through the material accumulated at the bottom of the 
machine, because their function is to grind in the one 
lirection determined by the action of the centrifugal 
force. Constant rotation through the layer of material 

it only causes inefficient working conditions, but also 
reates additional wasteful friction; greater wear and 
1 higher power consumption. In fact, ample room 
should be provided between the floor from which the 
naterial is picked up by the plows and the ring die 
) insure a free motion of the crushing masses without 
iragging in the mass. This consideration explains why 
ertical ring machines deliver much less fine powder, 
ive a smaller output and necessitate the installation 
f bigger motors in spite of the simplicity of their con- 
struction, their higher speeds of rotation and their 
pparent direct action. 


Screening and Sifting 


The absolute necessity of delivering an impalpable 

vder characterized by a definite degree of fineness 

juires an automatic sifting device with every mill. 

While for separation of coarse materials only mechani- 

. grading methods are available, for very fine pow- 

‘ers mechanical and pneumatic principles are used for 

parating purposes. Mechanical sifters consist essen- 

ily of perforated or slotted plates, woven wire screens 

r special bolting cloth. The ground powder is thrown 

r against these sieves, what passes through the 

nings is fine enough, while the refused coarser par- 

s are retained ‘and returned for a second grinding. 

In centrifugal mills the screen is usually mounted 

e the ball ring in two circles. The powder pro- 

ed is lifted by the action of rudimentary blades 

rming and whirling the dust-laden air against the 

The refuse drops back into the mill and the 

r powder passing the slots or mesh openings is 
cuated to the bins. 
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Mechanical screening is by no means perfect. It de- 
pends entirely on the effectiveness of the sieves, diffi- 
cult to inspect and troublesome to replace. The main 
objection is the unreliability, because the abrasive ac- 
tion widens the mesh openings and a weak spot in the 
sieve causes an abnormal local wear and spoils the 
whole effect. On the other hand mechanical separating 
is very cheap, requires very little power and gives 
satisfactory results for powder not too hard and not 
too fine. 

Pneumatic sifters are more perfect in their opera- 
tion, more reliable and constant in the fineness of their 
grading, more effective within a large range of fine- 
ness, and especially adapted for the finest impalpable 
powders, but they necessitate in their present market 
form the costly installation of a special fan with motor 
and consume a great amount of current for their opera- 
tion. 

The actual tendency toward greater fineness of pow- 
dered solid fuel has increased the popularity of the 
pneumatic separators. The users seem to prefer to 
pay in kilowatts for the reliability of operation and 
for the absence of bother with cloth and screen. Inci- 
dental advantages of importance are absolute dust- 
proof installations and delivery of the coal powder at 
any convenient height and distance from the mill; pneu- 
matic sifters furthermore increase the output of the 
pulverizers by immediately removing the fine powder 
and by keeping the mills cleaner and cooler by constant 
air circulation. 

In its actual form air separators consist of a grad- 
ing device just above the mill, separating the coarse 
from the fine, a motor-driven fan, a cyclone separating 
impalpable powder from the air and connecting air 
lines with return lines. The principle involved is the 
floatation of dust in air currents; important factors 
are the volume, velocity and pressure, positive or nega- 
tive, of the air stream in the various phases of the 
circuit. 

To improve the efficiency of air separators seems 
to be a very promising field for inventors, because 
their power consumption is entirely out of proportion 
to the real useful work they perform. For instance, a 
centrifugal mill, pulverizing 5 tons of coal per hour, 
requires a 25-hp. motor to drive the fan. Through 
theoretical investigations and detailed analyses of the 
whole system the author has been convinced that great 
economies are possible with slight changes, because on 
some machines the flow of air is contrary to all laws 
of physics in spite of well patented features and clever 
talking points. A reduction of the operating cost of 
air separators will not only extend the market of pow- 
dered solid fuels through cheapening the cost of pro- 
duction, but will also prove beneficial to a score of 
other industries where fine pulverization is essential. 


Drying and Dehydrating 


The moisture content of solid fuels varies consider- 
ably with the nature of its carbon and the age of its 
formation. As the problem of drying is closely re- 
lated to the amount of water that has to be evaporated, 
the methods of dehydrating vary from coals and an- 
thracites to lignites and peats. 

According to the “Mechanical Engineers Handbook” 
over 75 per cent of all kinds of American coals and 
anthracites record less than 10 per cent moisture, so 
that the statement that most of the coals or anthracites 
coming fresh from the mines contain from 2 to 8 per 
cent water can be accepted as a fair average. 

If exposed to rain or washed for cleaning purposes 
or grading, slightly over 10 per cent water will be ab- 
sorbed, of which 4 to 5 per cent will again disappear 
through dripping or evaporation when exposed to the 
air. Lignites, and especially peat, have very different 
characteristics; their carbon is much less dense, their 
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origin more recent, their mineralization much less ad- 
vanced and their texture more vegetal. Lignites or 
brown coals record from 20 to 25 per cent of moisture 
fresh from the mine, and after a lengthy exposure to 
the air they show around 12 per cent, while fresh 
samples of peat direct from the ditches contain over 
75 per cent of water, which is reduced to 15 or 20 per 
cent and even less according to the age of the forma- 
tion and locality. 

Mechanical reasons pertaining to the economies of 
pulverization explain the necessity of dehydrating the 
fuels to be ground. It must be conceded that this pre- 
scription is not absolute and that tests may be made 
successfully with powder that is not dry. But to assure 
a continuous service without shutdown periods or an- 
noying disturbances it is very prudent to accept the 
value of the prescription that less than 1 per cent 
of water ought to be found in the fuel powder. 

Because the coals and anthracites do not stick to 
steel plates, they are usually dried in drum dryers, 
composed of slightly-inclined, rotating steel cylinders. 
According to the fancies of the manufacturers they are 
built with one drum, or two drums, one inside of the 
other. A-grate usually permits the production of the 
hot air that evaporates the moisture, and a motor- 
driven fan or stack guarantees the evacuation of the 
waste gases. Of importance are the inclination of the 
drum and its velocity of rotation, the exposed surface 
(diameter and length of shells) and the time of expo- 
sure given by the feeding device. All these factors 
have to be valued carefully as to their relative in- 
fluences. 

The great advantage of the drum dryers consists in 
their automatic way of handling and transporting the 
material to be dried. The combination of the inclina- 
tion and rotation assures an easily controllable advance 
of the material. Drum dryers practically control the 
powdered coal market in their more or less perfected 
forms. 

Dehydration is a specifically low temperature opera- 
tion. The fuel needs only to be treated slightly over 
212 deg. ‘Fahrenheit, where evaporation takes place at 
atmospheric pressure, and care should be taken so that 
under no conditions the temperature raises above 350 
deg. or 400 deg. Fahr. This for two reasons: first, be- 
cause it is absolutely unnecessary and wasteful as no 
increase in efficiency is obtainable by higher tempera- 
tures; second, because it is dangerous, as some coals, 
containing volatile hydrocarbons, may become distilled, 
causing ignition of the fuel and destroying, or at least 
injuring, the whole installation. 

Waste gases from high temperature producers, like 
boilers or reheating furnaces, are often by-passed and 
utilized with great dehydrating, dis- 
pensing with the cost of fuel required for that opera- 
tion. 


advantage in 


Accessory Operations 


Coal transportation is usually accomplished in bot- 
tom-door cars of great capacity easily unloaded into 
track hoppers of the usual kinds; the unloading tracks 
are either on floor level or elevated on a trestle, ac- 
cording to the peculiarities of the local conditions. 

Sufficient storage room ought to be foreseen for the 
coal, preferably in the raw form, uncrushed and un- 
dried, to prevent shutdown. If possible, a week’s supply 
ought to be on hand outside of the pulverizing plant 
proper at easy reach, while in the plant a minimum 
of two days supply ought to be stored in all hoppers, 
bunkers and bins. 

Lump coal is elevated very economically by bucket 
elevator of the chain or belt types. The hoisting equip- 
ment ought to be totally enclosed in sheet iron frames 
to prevent accidents and to reduce the formation of 
dust. Belt conveyors or screw conveyors are admirably 
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suited for horizontal transportation of coal. The bx 
can even be inclined, if local conditions require it, 

to 15 deg. Screw conveyors ought to be covered a; 
airtight to avoid production of dust. 

To insure the machinery from breakage and to 
cover tramp iron that may be accidentally mixed 
with the coal it is very recommendable to install ma; 
netic separators. Most popular is the magnetic hx 
pulley type of standard construction. To guarant« 
good action the coal layer passing over the pulley ough: 
to be spread out nicely, not over 2 in. to 3 in. thir 
in order to give the magnetic field a chance to ac: 
properly. 

Control instruments in forms of automatic scales, jf 
possible of the recording type, ought to be installed, to 
permit an easy check of the running of the plant and 
the amounts of coal handled. All foundations in the 
pulverizing room ought to be above floor to avoid any 
accumulation of coal dust and to prevent accidents 
This precaution ought never be neglected. Proper ven 
tilation of the building is a matter of course, but al! 
the various apparatus ought to be ventilated, too, es- 
pecially the dry coal elevator, as well as the dry coal 
bins, to avoid the “sweating” of the coal. 


Sequence of Operation and Choice of Machines 

The drying of coals and anthracites usually follows 
the preliminary crushing to proper size, this for the 
good reason of reducing the formation of dust to a 
minimum. Furthermore, as most of the water in the 
coals is not chemically combined with the carbon, no 
better results are possible by dehydrating coals in a 
more finely crushed form. 

If ball and tube mills are used for first pulverization 
it is most recommendable to stop the preliminary crush- 
ing at 1% in. to 2 in. lump size, but if centrifugal ma- 
chines are used preliminary crushing ought to deliver 
% in. to 1 in. lumps and less, because the biting angle 
between rollers or balls and ring die limits the upper 
size. It seems even that, in case of large installations 
grinding 300 to 400 tons daily, it would be profitable to 
crush first down to 2 in. in roll crushers, to dry, to 
disintegrate in a hammer mill with large screen down 
to % in. and less and to pulverize in centrifugal mills. 
This would divide the grinding into three steps. The 
installation of the hammer crusher would considerably 
increase the capacity of the pulverizers and reduce the 
number of their units. A noticeable drop in the power 
consumption per ton of coal ground seems to be as- 
sured by any large installation developed along these 
lines. 

On the total cost of pulverization hinges the econ- 
omy of this method of burning solid fuels. The effi- 
ciencies obtained through more perfect combustion and 
better control have to outweigh the operating cost of 
the pulverizing plant, including overhead charges, to 
guaranty permanent success. Published data on this 
subject are very incomplete and lots of information is 
obsolete and misleading on account of the ever-chang- 
ing economic condition of the present period. 

{t is generally conceded that the cost of pulveriza- 
tion per net ton of coal varies from 25 to 60 cents. 
This is far from precise and leaves a liberal margin 
for local variation. The factor that influences most 
the cost of operation is the size of the pulverizing 
plant. A large daily capacity reduces considerably all 
incidental charges and permits the full development 
of up-to-date handling methods and takes full advan- 
tage of concentration. Small plants have often to 
compromise on the choice of machines, a condition that 
reduces efficiency. The recognition of this fact brings 
very near the suggestion of creating large plants 
through co-operation between local users to combine 
their individual plants into large installations for 
mutual profit. 








Fittings and Flanges of Cast Steel 


Casting These in Green Sand and a New 
Shop to Machine Them Features of New 
Department of Reading Steel Casting Co. 


BY EDWIN F. CONE 


completely machined, the Reading Steel Cast- 

ing Co., Reading, Pa., has erected a shop at a 
ost of $250,000. While equipped to machine the 
arious castings produced, the shop is also equipped 
for finishing its product in the special line which it 
has lately entered. This new field is that of fit- 
tings and flanges of cast steel. 

The new building was erected during the past 
ear and is of fireproof construction with steel 
frame work, gypsum roof and concrete plastered 
sides. It is lighted with continuous steel sash. 
The length is 200 ft. and width 110 ft. with a 
\5-ton runway in the center, 50 ft. wide, with two 
parallel bays 30 ft. wide. Provision is made on 
oth sides for a gallery for small tools. On one 
gallery is located modern wash rooms, lavatories 
and lockers as well as a small separate machine or 
repair shop for the general foundry. Only such 
tools as could handle steel castings at very high 
speed were selected, in addition to some special 
machinery not heretofore on the market for finish- 
ing steel flanges and fittings. The equipment in- 
‘ludes four Bullard vertical boring mills, one 100-in. 
.Niles-Bement-Pond boring mill; seven lathes; six 
radial drill presses, ete. There is, of course, tool 
room equipment for the manufacture of tools and 

Besides the output of the standard ells, tees and 
rosses, the company has produced and is prepared 
» make all of the large special fittings such as 
elbows, tees, crosses with side outlets, ells with side 
utlets, Y’s, laterals, etc. The illustrations show 
me of these shapes already produced. 

Probably the most interesting feature in con- 


jy meet the demand to secure steel castings 


nection with this special work is the molding prac- 
tice employed. A method has been perfected which 
permits the casting of fittings and flanges in molds 
which have not been baked or dried in any way, the 
castings machining without blow-holes and standing 
without leakage from 500 to 2500 lb. hydrostatic 
pressure to the square inch. 

Heretofore it has been the practice in steel foun- 
dries to make castings of this kind only in dry sand 
molds. It was also found that solid castings could 
be obtained only by the use of extreme care. In 
fact, the difficulties surrounding the production of 
material of this kind were so great that the ma- 
jority of the foundries were disinclined to accept 
such orders. It is therefore a surprise to most 
foundrymen that such work can be made success- 
fully in molds which have not been baked. 

Broadly speaking, the secret of the success is 
two fold. First, the sand mixture which is special 
in every way and largely a secret. Second, unusual 
means as well as great care in venting the molds 
and cores. The sand mixture used impresses the 
newcomer into the foundry as akin to a gray iron 
sand mixture because it is almost black in color, 
but its binding and other qualities are exceptional. 

Another feature is that with the exception of a 
few very special shapes, all castings are produced 
on molding machines. This results not only in a 
saving of labor but also in pattern equipment, it 
being possible to mold from two half patterns on a 
match board two pipes, whereas by the other process 
of hand molding only one pipe is possible from one 


whole pattern and in much less time. One of the 
features of the foundry practice is the success 
achieved in eliminating the necessity for labor. 





e of the Cast Steel Fittings and Flanges Machined in the New Machine Shop of the Reading Steel Casting Co. 
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The Department of the Foundry Where Large 
Furnaces at the Left The 


The handling of much of the material by common 
labor has been replaced by the use of tumbling 
barrels, grab buckets and lifting magnets. 

Not so long ago in this foundry and in many 
plants to-day all castings, after they are removed 
from the sand, are cleaned by pneumatic hammers 
or hand hammer cleaning. The present practice at 
the Reading foundry is to place nearly all castings 
directly into tumblers where sand, nails and excess 
material are quickly removed and from which the 
castings emerge unusually clean and polished. 

The company has nine such tumblers, two of 
which are also supplied with a sand blast which 
operates at the same time the castings are being 
tumbled. One of the largest of such machines ever 
constructed is shown in one of the illustrations. It 
was made by the company itself. The outside 
dimensions are 7 ft. long by 3 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
the cast steel plate forming the shell being about 
11% in, thick. It is calculated that unusually large 
castings can be tumbled in this and cleaned much 
quicker than by the usual process. 
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Castings Are Made in Green Sand and Poured Directly from the Open-H 
Reading company claims that by this method certain heavy castings have been produce: 
few hours as compared with as many days in dry sand 


Another factor in eliminating labor has been t} 
introduction on a considerable scale of mold 
machines. The company now has in operation o 
40 such machines. By their use it has also be: 
found possible to make some unusually large o1 
least long castings which some years ago were not 
attempted except by hand molding. The uss 
snap molds, especially applied to even sizeable cast 
ings, has been widely extended until this practic 
a special phase of this foundry’s output. 

One of the illustrations shows a department of 
the plant where green sand molding is being suc 
cessfully applied to large general jobbing castings 
The same sand mixtures are being used here that 
have been described in connection with the pipes 
and fittings. Here struts for ships are being made, 
part of the pattern being embedded in the foundry 
floor. 

In the IRON AGE of Sept. 23, 1915, the plant of 
the Reading Steel Casting Co. was fully described 
as it then existed. At that time it was rated as 
the largest converter steel foundry in the country, 





In the Left Foreground Is What Is Believed to Be the Largest Tumbler for Castings in Use. Cleaning casting by tumbling 
is a feature at this plant, nine being in use. 
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necializing of course on small castings. With the 
e of four converters and two cupolas the output 
as 600 tons of finished castings per month, aver- 
ging 30 Ib. each. 

Since then some radical changes have been made, 
esides the ones already described. About two 
ears ago the company supplemented its melting 
juipment by installing a 10-ton acid open-hearth 
irnace. A few months before the armistice was 
igned, another open-hearth furnace of 20-ton capac- 
vy was built for producing shell ingots of cast steel. 
rhis was located in a new extension to the main 

foundry building at the extreme western end of the 
main building. 

With the resumption of more normal times the 
new 20-ton furnace has been turned on to regular 
ders for the larger sized castings as well as assist- 
ing in the pouring of small castings also. The 
former 10-ton open-hearth furnace has been dis- 
mantled and is now being rebuilt as a 20-ton fur- 
nace adjacent to the new 20-ton furnace. 


Welding Steam Manifolds 


Steps in the manufacture of high-pressure steam 
manifolds in the shops of a Pennsylvania engineering 
company by the Airco process are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. This construction is explained 
as providing not only an.easy method of manufacture, 
but as resulting in a construction of great strength and 
preSsure withstanding qualities. 

In welding one of these branches a piece of 4-in. 
steel pipe 18 in. long is used. The centers for the 
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The company therefore is a producer of both 
converter and acid open-hearth castings. As in- 
dicative of the expansion of the company’s business 
in four years it may be stated that the present out- 
put or capacity is close to 2000 tons per month of 
finished converter and open-hearth castings, small 
sizes predominating. 

Arrangements are such that it is possible to pour 
either open-hearth or converter metal into either dry 
or green sand molds. Most of the converter metal 
however is now applied to the green sand and snap 
mold smaller castings. 

The combination in the same foundry of both 
the converter and open-hearth metal, as operated at 
Reading, makes possible as large an output as some 
foundries are to-day securing from three 25-ton 
open-hearth foundries. An important factor in this 
larger comparative output is the use of labor saving 
equipment such as molding machines, rumblers, etc., 
as well as the extended adoption of green sand 
molding. 


cost was about $200. The dealer who supplied the 
coffee took charge of operations and sent an expert who 
instructed the woman, who now attends to the work, 
in the intricacies of proper coffee making. 

Each department foreman has his pots or carriers 
which hold enough to supply all men in his department. 
Each morning the foreman ascertains how many of 
his men want coffee. This memorandum he sends to 
the woman who has charge of the kitchen, and comes 
on the job at 9 a. m. About 15 min. before the noon 
whistles blow, foremen send to the coffee kitchen, which 





sleeves are chalked off and holes cut by a cutting torch. 
Then the first socket is lined up and welded, others 
following until the job is completed. Nipples are placed 
in the sockets in order to protect the threads during 
welding. 

Foliowing the welding of the sockets, disks of the 
proper thickness are cut and welded in each end of the 
manifold. These disks are chamfered, so that when 
placed in position in the manifold the necessary bevel 
or V for a strong weld is secured. 

To weld a manifold complete takes about two hours 
and requires approximately 80 cu. ft. of oxygen and 
70 cu. ft. of acetylene. The apparatus and gases were 
supplied by the Air Reduction Sales Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Coffee an Offset to Production Fatigue 


A coffee kitchen, from which the beverage is served 
at noontime without charge to all its employees, has 
proved a valuable aid to efficient manufacturing at the 
plant of the W. S. Tyler Co., Superior Avenue and 
lhirty-sixth Street, Cleveland. One of its principal 
products is wire cloth and screening for straining 
paper pulp, etc., and this refreshment at a time when 
‘he mental and physical faculties of the workers begin 

decline has been found by the management to stimu- 

> the digestive organs enough to keep a man fit 
roughout the day. 

The kitchen began operations on Dec. 2, 1918. 

oree 35-gal. percolators were installed. The initial 


is a little glassed-off corner in one of the workshops, 
for their supply. The pots and pails, each bearing a 
metal tag with the foreman’s name or department, are 
ready for distribution. Each man who wishes to take 
advantage of the coffee service is required to buy his 
own cup, pint-size, white enamelware, at 25 cents. 
When the service is discontinued or the man quits the 
employ his 25 cents is refunded. 

About 500 employees take advantage of this service. 
Each man gets nearly a pint or the equivalent of two 
large breakfast cups. The total cost figures about $20 
a day, that is four cents per man or two cents per cup. 
This high average is due to two causes: The company 
buys the very best coffee it can get and serves it with 
a liberal allowance of pure cream. The daily use of 
cream amounts to six gal. This is included in the total 
daily expense of $20, as are also the wages of the 
woman who makes and serves the coffee—$2 a day. 
The company uses on the average 22 Ib. of coffee a day. 

Emphasis is placed by E. P. Disbro, assistant treas- 
urer of the company, on the importance of maintaining 
high quality of beverage. In his opinion “it is just as 
foolish to supply men with poor coffee as it would be 
to buy a poor grade of oil for a very delicate machine, 
and any manufacturer will agree that that is a poor 
saving.” 

The Nukol Fuel Co., 88 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont., 
plans to erect briquetting plant in Port Arthur or 
Fort William, Ont., at a cost of $100,000. 
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New Avey Automatic Drilling Machine 


An Avey drilling machine which can be used as an 
automatic, semi-automatic, or plain hand feed drill is 
being manufactured by the Cincinnati Pulley Machinery 
Co., Cincinnati. Conversion from one style of opera- 
tion to the other is quickly made by the movement of 
one member. 

When used automatically both approach and return 
of spindle are automatic; the spindle going through a 
continuous number of cycles of operation without the 
necessity of engaging or disengaging the feed by the 
operator. In the semi-automatic feeding, the spindle 
completes one cycle, consisting of engaging the feed 
by a clutch lever by hand, feeding down to depth as 
determined by the graduated depth stop, tripping auto- 
matically, returning to the starting position and stop- 
ping. The change from full to semi-automatic feeding 
is obtained by giving the adjustable pin a quarter turn 
so that in this 
way the power 
feed is engaged 
or not when the 
spindle returns. 

The hand feed 


lever, used only 
when the power 
feed is. disen- 


gaged, has a rat- 
chet arrangement 
whereby it can 
be set in any po- 
sition in relation 
to the spindle or 
can be disengaged 
without revolving 
when automatic 
feeding is util- 
ized. The spindle 
can be advanced 
by hand ahead of 
the power feed 
without disengag- 
ing the latter 
and without loss 
of time, as_ the 





clutches pick up 

the power feed 

automat ically 

where the hand 

Quick Conversion from | Automatic. to feed drops it. 
Oectatam ix Mika sar a ee This is accom- 
of This Avey Drilling Machine plished by means 
of an extension 


weight bar directly in front of the operator. The 
design and operation of the clutch are explained as 
making it possible to drill blind holes within 0.002 in. 
The strokes can be varied in length from a maxi- 
mum of 5 in. to a minimum of % in. The greatest 
number of strokes per minute is 30, and 4 feeds and 4 
spindle feeds are available. The capacity for drilling 
is % in. in cast iron and % in. in steel, with maximum 
spindle speed of 3500 r.p.m. All revolving members 
in the head, as well as the idlers, spindle and counter- 
shaft, are mounted on annular ball bearings. Several 
attachments can be added to the machine, including an 
automatic cut-off valve for the lubricant whereby the 
latter flows only while the drill is cutting, and a stroke- 
limiting device which automatically controls the num- 
ber of strokes the spindle will make before stopping. 


Opposed to the Metric System 


The committee on trade and commerce of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Pittsburgh has given careful atten- 
tion to the question of the adoption of the metric 
system of weights and measures, and has reported in 
opposition to it, saying in part: 

; The metric system was legalized in 1866 by virtue of an 
Thus, for over 50 years it has stood on 
a legal parity with the English system and fully available 
to all who wished to use it. Is it not, therefore, fair to say 
that if it cannot win on its own merits by voluntary adop- 
tion under the protection of this law it is not entitled to win 


act of Congress. 
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under a law of force? The present attempt is to proh 
the use of the existing system and make the metric sta 
ard the one exclusive official system. 

At this time, when as a result of the world war, prod 
tion and commerce are in a chaotic condition and when 
whole world is hungry for the products of the two grea 
nations whose commerce would bear the whole burden of 
inopportune tampering with the fundamentals, it would 
folly to make “confusion worse confounded” by attempti 
an'y such radical change. 

It is and always has been the practice of Pittsbu 
manufacturers to quote upon inquiries as well as to exe 
orders based on the metric system. This is readily done 
converting into our own equivalents. 

Three-fourths of the world’s manufactured goods 
more than a large majority of the machine tools used 
Latin America are produced on the system of measurem 
which we use to-day. 

As soon as it became known that the chamber wa 
consider this subject, your committee began to receive 
rapid succession communications from prominent manuf 
turers and representative organizations, all but two of wl 
vigorously condemned the effort to further disrupt our 
lustrial and commercial conditions by inopportune tam, 
ing with such a vital basis of production. 

Only two firms appeared to favor the meter-liter-gr 
system and one of these qualifies its opinion by stat 
‘unless the changing over would have an effect that we 

Q” 


not know ¢ 


Turntable Tractor 


A tractor made for turntables of any pit rail radius 
is announced by the Whiting Foundry Equipment C 
Harvey, Ill. The main frame is V shaped, consisti: 
of I-beams and channels rigidly connected and attached 
to the turntable by steel hinges, so as to prevent vert 
cal movement of the tractor when the engine is run on 
and off the table. The frame is extended outside the 
traction wheel so that counterweight may be supplied 
to obtain additional tractive effort required for heavy 
conditions. Traction is obtained entirely by gravity 
and not by springs. The gearing can be readily re- 
moved without disturbing adjacent parts. 

The sanding device consists of a steel sandbox with 
a vertical swinging valve connected with a sand agi- 
tator. Valve and agitator are operated from within 
the cab. The sandbox is located directly underneath 
the cab floor and is filled or cleaned from within. 

The brake is an asbestos-lined band type of the 
same design as supplied on the company’s electric trav- 
eling cranes. It is explained as powerful enough to 





This Turntable Tractor Is Obtained En 
tirely by Gravity 


Traction in 


stop the table suddenly or to give the operator a deli- 
cate control for registering rails. 

The tractor is propelled by a motor located on top 
of the structural frame, high enough so as not to be 
affected by water in a poorly drained pit. It is 4 
variable-speed, reversible, heavy type motor of standard 
design. The controller is a standard, reversible drum 
type. The tractor is wired complete and ready for 
connection to power leads. 








Phosphorus and Sulphur in Steel 


Plans for the Comprehensive 
Investigation by a Joint Com- 
mittee of Three Organizations 


pointed at the initiative of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, the Railroad Admin- 
tration and the United States Bureau of Standards, 
the investigation of the effect of phosphorus and 
ilphur in steel. This important metallurgical problem 
as received heretofore considerable attention in indi- 
lual research laboratories but the present movement 
represents the first concerted effort of interested organi- 
itions to make a thorough study of it, and to combine 
eir resources in a way to give impetus to a research 
oblem of considerable magnitude. 

The need for a research on this subject has been 

t for some time, but it required the stringency of 
var conditions to bring the question sharply home to 

manufacturers and users of steel. It will be re- 
illed that the American Society for Testing Materials 
ecognized at its annual meeting in 1918 the abnormal 
lifficulty in obtaining an adequate supply of steel in 
time of war, and particularly in meeting the phos- 
yhorus and sulphur limits as specified in the A. S. T. M. 
pecifications, owing to the high sulphur coal and low 
phosphorus pig iron and scrap which had to be used 

meet war time demands. The society accordingly 
aised the limits for sulphur in all steels and for phos- 
phorus in acid steels 0.01 per cent above the require- 
nents in 43 of its specifications for steel, to be effective 
luring the period of the war and until otherwise 
ordered by the society. The Armistice was signed in 
November, 1918, and in the next six months conditions 
had so improved that the society restored the original 
mits for phosphorus and sulphur in 29 of these speci- 
fications, covering what might be called the special 
steels such as spring steels, forging steels, and tire 
and wheel steels. Action on the removal of the note 
from the remaining 14 specifications, covering in gen- 
eral the tonnage materials such as plates for buildings 
ind ships, was deferred until 1920. 

The committee on steel of the society, however, 
realized that it was essential to secure reliable infor- 
mation concerning the effect of phosphorus and sulphur 

steel in order to make suitable recommendations to 
the society concerning the limits of these elements in 
the A. S. T. M. specifications. On consultation with 
the United States Railroad Administration, represent- 
ng probably the largest single user of steel, and the 
Bureau of Standards, it developed that the latter would 

entirely willing to co-operate actively in conducting 
1 investigation. 
Accordingly the committee on steel recommended to 
the executive committee of the society that a thor- 
ighly representative joint committee be formed, con- 
isting of representatives from those organizations and 
lustries having a particular interest in the subject. 
\ hearty desire to co-operate was evidenced by all in- 
rests approached, and the joint committee was for- 
y organized on Nov. 29, 1919. 


A REPRESENTATIVE committee has been ap- 
4 


The Joint Committee 


[he personnel of the committee is now as follows: 
presenting the Bureau of Standards: George K. 
‘urgess and H. L. Whittemore, Washington; the United 
tates Railroad Administration, F. M. Waring, Penn- 
ania Railroad, Altoona, Pa., and H. E. Smith, Box 
Eleventh Street Station, Washington; the Amer- 
Society for Testing Materials, Robert W. Hunt & 

90 West Street, New York, and T. D. Lynch, West- 
ouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh; the 
ty of Automotive Engineers, F. P. Gilligan, Henry 
ither Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn.; the Asso- 
tion American Steel Manufacturers, E. F. Kenney, 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co., Philadelphia, and J. J. 
nan, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh; the 


Steel Founders Society, J. E. McCauley, Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa.; the War De- 
partment, F. C. Langenberg, Watertown Arsenal, Water- 
town, Mass.; the Navy Department, D. J. McAdam, 
Naval Engineering Experiment Station, Annapolis, Md.; 
the U. S. Shipping Board, Frank Gentles, 140 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, and the National Research 
Council, John H. Hall, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co., Highbridge, N. J. 

The chairman of the committee is Dr. George K. 
Burgess, Bureau of Standards, and the secretary, C. L. 
Warwick, secretary-treasurer American Society for 
Testing Materials, Philadelphia. 


Program of Tests 


The following program of tests has been adopted 
by the joint committee to serve as a basis for the in- 
vestigation: 

MATERIAL TO BE CONSIDERED 

1. The tests are divided into two series, designated A and 
B In each series it is necessary to keep all factors as con- 
stant as possible, varying only the percentages of phosphorus 
and sulphur. 

Series A Tests 


Sulphur in all steels to be “Residual Sulphur.” 
Man- Phos Sul 
Group Materia Carbon ganese phorus* phur* 
l Rivet steel, tubes, et 6-12 35—40 2-3 3-4 
4-5 5-6 
6-7 7-8 
2 Plates and structural 
shapes, including 
boiler plate 16-22 35-40 3-4 3—4 
»—6 5 7) 
7-8 7-8 
Forgings, such as cal! 
axles, treated and 
untreated 15-55 »0—60 3-4 3-4 
5-6 5-6 
7-8 7-8 
4 Wheel, tire ind rai 
stee! 65-75 60-70 3-4 3-4 
5-6 5-6 
7-8 7-8 
Spring steels 95-105 35—45 2-3 3-4 
4-5 5-6 
6—7 7-8 
f Castings Compositions to be considered later. 
All compositions are expressed in hundredths of percents. 


*With each of the specified ranges of phosphorus it is 
understood that the sulphur content is to be constant and 
equal to the usual value for that group of material. (Vice 
versa for sulphur.) 

Series B Tests 

In these tests higher percentages of phosphorus and sul- 
phur than are specified in Series A tests shall be used. The 
purpose of this series is to carry the tests beyond the per- 
centages of impurities specified in Series A, to a point where 
the material will unquestionably fail from the effect of the 
higher impurities 

In this series sulphur may be added during the later 
stages of manufacture, before reaching the mold, the form 
of the addition to be determined by the committee in charge 
of the tests Any heats originally prepared for Series A tests 
which run too high in phosphorus or sulphur may be diverted 
to Series B 

2. The tests in Series A cover practically all of the usual 
ranges of carbon, and of the materials covered in the speci- 
fications for which Committee A-1 is responsible. The ranges 
in phosphorus and sulphur extend up to 0,0° per cent, which 
is considered to be practicable for present commercial prac- 
tice. It is considered desirable to investigate first the ma- 
terials in this series; but the desirability of studying the 
problem from a more general point of view is recognized by 
providing for the tests in Series B covering higher limits of 
these impurities. The chemical compositions in these tests, 
other than phosphorus and sulphur, should be typical of the 
various grades specified. 

3. Particular attention is directed to the requirement that 
the sulphur in the steels of Series A shall be “residual sul- 
phur,” that is, sulphur present in the steel through fuel or 
from pig or scrap. The committee believes that the results 
of this investigation will be more conclusive and carry more 
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weight if the high sulphur steels in this series are not ob- 
tained by the addition of sulphur in the ladle or molds. The 
opinion is held by many that high sulphur is frequently not 
harmful per se, but is indicative of other undesirable con- 
ditions in the steel, inherent in the various stages of manu- 
facture; and that these undesirable conditions do not neces- 
sarily accompany high sulphur when the latter is obtained 
by addition in the ladle or mold. It is for this reason that 
the committee has recommended that the sulphur in the 
steels of Series A shall be “residual sulphur.”’ 

In the steels of Series B it is realized that very high 
sulphur content could probably not be obtained without such 
addition. The provision that such addition shall be made 
before reaching the mold is made because a great number 
of tests on high sulphur steel where sulphur was added in 
the mold have been made by Doctor Unger, and the idea of 
the committee is to endeavor to tie in its investigation with 
that of Doctor Unger in this respect. 

4. All of the material in these tests shall be of as uni- 
form quality as possible. Accordingly, segregated top cuts 
shall not be used in the tests. 

5. In these tests regular heats are desired, that is, no 
special small heats such as one-half ton, ete. A history of 
each heat shall be obtained and any heat shall be discarded 
which gives evidence of irregular conditions. 

6. In all of the tests, billets shall be rolled down from 
ingots without allowing the ingots to go cold. The billets 
of an'y one group shall be assembled at one plant, and shall 
be put through the regular manufacturing practice into the 
shapes to be_ used, at the same time and under the same 
conditions. 

7. The actual detailed program of tests should be so ar- 
ranged that it will be possible to concentrate in the begin- 
ning on the more urgent problems. Thus the committee 
suggests that the first heats which should be secured in this 
program are those of Group 1 on rivet steel, tubes, etc., 
and Group 2 on plates and structural shapes, etc., consider- 
ing the sulphur as the variable and the phosphorus as con- 
stant. In the meantime the work of securing data concern- 
ing phosphorus and sulphur in all other groups, including 
service results, should be vigorously carried on. The order 
of carrying out the program of tests beyond that outlined, 
and all other details of the investigation, shall be left to the 
committee in charge of the tests. 

Nature of Tests to Be Made 

8. The first essential is to secure all possible existing 
data and service results, including such as can be obtained 
from abroad. In this work the sub-committees of Committee 
A-1 can, it is believed, be of very considerable assistance. 

9. Laboratory, fabricating and service tests are essential 
to the study of the effect of phosphorus and sulphur on steel. 
Laboratory tests unsupported by fabricating or service tests 
would not, it is believed, be conclusive. In some groups of 
material, such as structural steels, service tests in the usual 
sense of that term are difficult; but in those cases laboratory 
and certain fabricating tests would give, it is believed, all 
necessary information. 

(a) Under laboratory tests should be included, in addi- 
tion to the necessary chemical analyses, such tests as tension 
tests, impact and alternating stress tests and metallographic 
tests, as well as the determinaion of oxides and gas content. 
Standard methods of chemical analyses should be followed 


throughout. 
(b) Under fabricating tests are included such operations 


as flanging, punching, drifting, cold pressing, riveting, etc. 

(c) Service tests should be divided into two classes: 
Tests on material in service which has given entire satis- 
faction, including material discarded because it has worn out 
in service, and tests on material which has failed through 
inherent defects. In each instance a history of the sample 


should be obtained. ’ 
In connection with service tests emphasis should be laid 


upon the desirability, wherever possible, of making tests of 
full-size parts. 


Work Done by the Committee 


Although the committee has been formally in ex- 
istence only for some two months, it has made a good 
beginning. The following committees have been ap- 
pointed: Committee on statistics, H. L. Whittemore, 
chairman; committee on manufacture, George K. Bur- 
gess, chairman, and committee on tests, F. C. Langen- 
berg, chairman. The committee on statistics will visit 
steel manufacturers and users, including among the 
latter both large and smaller railroad lines, to obtain 
information on material high in phosphorus and sulphur 
which has either failed in service or which has proven 
satisfactory. The committee will also prepare a bibli- 
ography of this subject for the use of the joint com- 


mittee. 
The committee on manufacture will supervise the 
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manufacture of all steels to be prepared under ; 
program of tests adopted by the joint committee a; 
revised from time to time. Members of the committ: 
or their representatives will be present at all essent) 
operations in the manufacture of steels to be tested. 

The committee on tests will receive all materia) ; 
submitted to it by the other two committees and ma! 
suitable tests upon it in accordance with the program 
tests outlined by the joint committee. It is planned th 
standard A. S. T. M. methods of testing will be f 
lowed, subject to such modifications as may seem d 
sirable. Special proof and service tests, includi: 
impact and endurance tests will be made where possib): 
The committee will also endeavor to determine th 
amount and types of gases present in steels und: 
investigation. At present it is planned that materia 
will be tested in the laboratories at Watertown Arsenal, 
Watertown, Mass.; the Naval Experiment Station, An 
napolis, Md.; the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C. The various tests will be carefully supervised 
by the committee. Routine tests will be witnessed by 
at least one member of the committee, and proof, 
service and other special tests by at least two members 

The joint committee has determined to study first 
the effect of sulphur, inasmuch as that presents the 
most urgent problem economically. .-The committee on 
manufacture has supervised the manufacture of a 
number of tons of rivet steel, and will select all materia! 
which is approximately constant in chemical content as 
to carbon, manganese and phosphorus, with sulphur 
varying from 0.03 to 0.08 per cent. About a ton of 
material in each grade will be obtained, of which half 
will be submitted to the committee on tests and the 
remainder held in reserve for purposes of check tests. 
This material falls under group No. 1 of Series A tests. 
A beginning has been made in the tests of Series B 
by arranging with a large steel company for the manu- 
facture of three heats of steel—covering plate and 
structural steels, forging steels, and wheel, tire and 
rail steels—from each of which eight ingots will be 
poured to obtain varying sulphur from 0.04 up to 0.15 
per cent, by the addition of sulphur or iron pyrites. 

The greatest interest has been shown in this investi- 
gation. Manufacturers have given it their very hearty 
support, having agreed to furnish the material neces- 
sary to conduct it. The Government departments have 
offered the facilities of their laboratories, as have also 
the manufacturers and several of the large railroads. 
The various interests represented on the joint commit- 
tee have agreed to assume such expenses of the investi- 
gation as come up naturally in the course of their par- 
ticipation therein, so that up to the present the joint 
committee has not found it necessary to raise a general 
fund for this purpose; nor is there any reason to be- 
lieve that, for the present at least, the raising of such 
a fund would be necessary. Financial matters have 
been delegated to a committee on finance. It is hoped 
that this investigation will receive the hearty support 
of all persons and organizations interested. 


Merger of Foundry Equipment Companies 


The American Foundry Equipment Co., Chicago, the 
name under which the Sand Mixing Machine Co. and 
the Rich Foundry Equipment Co. combined in August, 
1919, has acquired the Buch Foundry Equipment Co., 
York, Pa., which adds to the campany’s line of foun- 
dry equipment, corrugated steel flask bars, snap flasks 
and jackets. The American Foundry Equipment Co. 
will operate the factory of the Buch company until the 
completion of its plant in the Kenwood manufacturing 
district of Chicago about May 1, when the three com- 
panies will be removed to the new quarters. 


A Norwegian firm is reported to have worked out 
a general process for reducing tungstic acid into tung- 
sten powder and molybdenum sulphide into metallic 
molybdenum. It claims that the final products, which 
are in the form of small tablets, are completely free 
from sulphur, carbon, or oxygen, and that the price for 
converting the ores into metal is lower than by any 
other process known. The firm is at present projecting 
a plant for the reduction of tungstic acid in Norway. 
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SCANT FUEL SUPPLY 


Many Plants in the Mahoning Valley Affected— 
Some Compelled to Suspend 


Schedules of Mahoning Valley mills are dependent 
together on uncertain fuel supply and accelerate or 
irtail as the supply varies. To complicate operating 
ficulties, a mild epidemic of influenza is causing sick- 

ness among workmen. Jan. 29 the Carnegie Steel Co. 
ispended the Upper and Lower Union mills, throwing 

00 men temporarily out of employment. All inde- 
ndent companies are operating with secant fuel sup- 
es. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has started 

No. 2 furnace at Hubbard, which was banked for a 
veek. Two of its stacks are idle, No. 1 at Hubbard and 
ne in the East Youngstown group. Retarded railroad 
car supply is also hampering shipments, 60,000 tons of 
finished material piling up in local mill yards at one 
time. 

The wire department of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. has resumed after a ten days’ layoff. The 

ympany is sold five months ahead in its wire products. 
Fence demand from South America is strong. 

Because of steel scarcity, 21 hot mills at the Farrell, 
Pa., works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. sus- 
pended two days. The nine double mills are operating. 

Independents have been compelled to suspend in 
rolling departments in a number of instances. Operat- 
ng superintendents complain also that the quality of 
coal being shipped is poor, difficulty being encountered 
in melting open-hearth charges. 

Uncertain operations, cutting down production, are 
increasing the demand for steel in all forms. An indi- 
cation of the sheet demand is the statement by the 
management of the new Newton Steel Co. that its en- 
tire output for the year could be disposed of. Some 
sales of No. 28 gage gal- 
vanized sheets at 10c. are 
reported and No, 28 black 
at 8.50c., but these repre- 
sent maximums. Scarcity 
of semi-finished material 
is holding down produc- 
tion of finished product 
where makers must depend 
on the market for their 
requirements. 

Agitation for creation of a new nail card is due 
primarily to inequalities which makers claim exist in 
extras, especially in the smaller sizes. Since 1896 there 
has been no change in extras, with the result that, in 
the smaller sizes of nails, cost has run away with the 
selling price. One Youngstown district producer states 
certain of the lesser sizes are manufactured at a very 
‘lose margin and some at a probable loss. It is to 

orrect these inequalities that a new card is proposed. 


Horizontal Drilling Machine for Long 
Pieces 


A horizontal drilling machine with planer type 
table and bed is announced by the Milwaukee Electric 
Crane & Mfg. Co., Inc., Milwaukee. It is designed to 

ver a wide range of drilling and boring, but is 
‘plained as being especially suited for operating, at 
ne setting, on pieces too long or bulky for the usual 
type of machine. 

Carriage elevating and lowering mechanism is oper- 
ited by power or hand and the driving gear is provided 
vith a limiting torque clutch to secure safety to the 

echanism in case the carriage is clamped too hard to 
e column when the power drive is thrown into gear. 

"he hand adjustment is used only to secure final setting 
the carriage. A steel scale on the face of the column 
ates the distance from the top of the table to the 

ter of the spindle and a corresponding scale is 

‘ried by the outboard column. 

he drill column is mounted on a side extension of 

bed and is movable to or from the table to suit 
size of the work and reduce the overhang of the 
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spindle. This is emphasized as an advantage in many 
cases where end milling and facing is necessary and 
secures more accurate spotting of the drill than is pos- 
sible with a long overhang. 

The spindle is geared for standard speeds of 20 to 
400 per min., which may be increased or reduced when 
special service is to be met. With a 4 to 1 motor speed 
range and 16-point controller, 32 different speeds are 
obtainable with a single back-gear ratio of about 5 to 1. 
The front end of the spindle is fitted with a ball thrust 
bearing and No. 5 Morse taper hole, arranged with 
special cross key and nuts for drawing up and releasing 
boring bars or tools. The spindle quill is arranged to 
automatically cut out the drive when the spindle reaches 
the extreme in or out run of the feed range, thus to 
eliminate danger of stripping the feed mechanism by 
over-running when the feed is worked near the extremes 
of the run. Power is transmitted through a maximum 
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Drilling and Boring Machine Especially Adapted for Operat- 
ing at One Setting on Pieces Too Long or Bulky for the Usual 
Type of Machine 


of four reductions of spur gears to secure minimum 
boring speed and maximum torque. The standard 
spindle feeds provided are 9, 14, 20, 30, 50 and 70 
thousandths per revolution. The feed is cut in or out 
by a trip lever and quick return or advance secured by 
a hand wheel on the quill-pinion shaft. 

The standard table furnished is 4 ft. wide and 9 ft. 
long, and slides on a 15-ft. bed. Suitable tee slots are 
provided for clamping the work or fixtures, and the 
front edge of the table is tee slotted for bolting on 
special indexing plates or fixtures for accurately locat- 
ing shaft bearings or other holes in duplicate work. 
Tables longer or shorter than the standard length can 
be furnished to meet special requirements. 

The drill is operated by a 3% to 5-hp. 4 to 1 variable 
speed motor. The starting, stopping and reversing 
lever is piaced on the spindle carriage within convenient 
reach of the operator. The drill can be lifted from the 
base plate and used as a self-contained and complete 
portable drill in connection with any floor plate. 


Electric locomotives for industrial purposes were 
discussed in a joint paper by Walter Fixter and Ken- 
neth Andrew, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 
presented at a recent meeting of the Philadelphia Sec- 
tion of the Association of Iron & Steel Electrical En- 
gineers. A copy of the paper can doubtless be had by 
addressing John F. Kelly, secretary, Association of 
Iron & Steel Electrical Engineers, 513 Empire Building, 
Pittsburgh. 
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A Small Heavy Duty Boring Mill 


The Cincinnati Planer Co. is putting on the market 
a bevel gear type of boring mill in 42 and 48-in. sizes. 
The machine may be described as a small heavy duty 
boring mill, as the construction aims to ensure maxi- 
mum strength and rigidity. Features incorporated into 
the mill includt a forced lubrication system or spindle 
and track, and speed box bearings, sensitive adjustment 
of heads and a safety device which prevents breakage 
of gears in case of accident. An automatic brake is 
also provided for stopping the table almost instantly. 
This brake is operated from the same handle which 
controls the starting clutch. The rapid power traverse 
and feed mechanism are so arranged that both cannot 
be engaged at the same time. All levers are placed in 





{8-In Boring Mill, Bevel Gear Type Manufactured by 


Cincinnati Planer Co 


front of the machine within easy reach of the operator, 
thus avoiding all unnecessary steps around the machine. 

These mills have a capacity of 2 in. over the rated 
size. The table is large in diameter and rigidly con- 
structed. It is regularly furnished with both radial 
and parallel T-slots and is driven by a large accurately 
planed bevel gear. The large bevel pinion which meshes 
into it has a double bearing in the bed, thus to assure 
the smoothest possible motion to the table. The table 
spindle revolves on a large angular bearing having a 
self-centering tendency, and al side strains are taken 
by vertical bearings at either end of the spindle. The 
bed is deep and heavily ribbed. It has a box form 
of construction, with which the speed box is cast in- 
tegral. The housing seats are long and wide. The 
housings are of box section, with wide faces, and 
designed for the greatest possible rigidity. They ex- 
tend to the bottom of the bed and are locked to it by 
two large tongues, in addition to the bolts and dowels. 
They are securely tied at the top by a heavy box arch. 
The cross rail is of heavy box form, having a deep 
arch at the back, and is clamped both on the inside 
and outside of the housing face. The cross rail is raised 
and lowered by power from the driving motor. The 
heads have a long, narrow guide bearing at the bottom 
of the rail, preventing all tilting or cramping when 
taking heavy cuts, tending to relieve the feed mechan- 
ism from excessive strains, and also insuring perma- 
nent alignment. The heads are square locked through- 
out, and have tapered gib adjustment for taking up the 
wear. 

The tool bars are of box section, and have an ex- 
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ceptionally long bearing in the saddle. The tool pos 
are made from solid forgings, and held in the + 
bars by three binder bushings of special design, a 
are further provided with a heavy key to resist 

torsiona! strains. Both heads have rapid pow 
traverse in all directions, operated independently 

each other, and controlled from the levers at the fr. 
of the machine. These levers can be adjusted in heig 
to suit the operator. The feed mechanism is of t 
tumbler gear type, and is entirely independent f 
each head. Eight feeds are provided, ranging fro 
1-40 to 1-2. All gears are covered, and the gears 

the end rail are entirely enclosed. They are all 

steel. All bearings, inc:uding the tumbling gear bea 
ing, are oiled from a central position. 

The speed box is cast solid with the bed. Fou 
mechanical changes of speeds are provided throug 
positive jaw clutches which can be operated from eith 
side in front of the machine. An independent fricti: 
clutch on the first driving shaft is used to stop and sta 
the mill, and an automatic brake for stopping the tab 
is operated from the same handle which controls th: 
starting clutch. For belted drive or constant spe 
motor drive a three-step cone is mounted on rear 
speed box shaft, and a patented belt-shifter is pr 
vided so that the operator need not touch the belt 
All driving gears in the speed box are steel, and ru: 
in a bath of oil at all times. A 10-hp. motor is required 
and where direct current is available a 2 to 1 variab 
speed motor not exceeding 500 to 1000 r.p.m. is recon 
mended. 


Reduced Earnings of the Brier Hill Steel Co. 

Reports read Jan. 27 at the eighth annual meeting 
of the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, reflect 
the effect of unsettled business conditions in 1919 on 
the steel industry in the Mahoning Valley. Production, 
sales and earnings fell short of the 1918 record and in 
other respects the report was less favorable than the 
one read a year ago. 

Perhaps the most significant statement was that 
the steel strike cost the company $1,230,291, including 
strike expenses and lost tonnage output. In 1919 the 
company produced 349,789 tons of finished steel and 
shipped 337,835 tons. Shipments compare with 467,925 
tons in 1918. , 

Gross sales of $29,090,327.71 in 1919 compare with 
sales in excess of $43,000,000 the year before. Net 
earnings of $1,136,421.59 for last year compare un 
favorably with the figure of $4,470,792.84 in 1918. Sur 
plus at the close of 1918 was $19,197,819.80, and was 
$17,643,699.82 on Dec. 31, 1919. The surplus is some- 
what in excess of the par value of outstanding common 
and preferred stock, which is $17,319,700, including 
$5,000,000 of 7 per cent cumulative preferred and $12,- 
319,700 of common. 

Plant and property valuation of $28,586,605.01 is 
$11,267,605.01 in excess of outstanding capital stock of 
both issues. 

Variance in these two reports is attributed to un 
certain business conditions in the first half of 1919 
and labor and transportation difficulties the last half. 

Stockholders elected these directors: James B. 
Kennedy, James H. Grose, George F. Alderdice, John 
Tod, Joseph G. Butler, Jr.. W. A. Thomas, John Stam- 
baugh, R. C. Steese and Fred Tod. 

A by-law was amended making the chairman of the 
board, James B. Kennedy, chief executive | officer of 
the corporation. In addition he will continue to act 
as general counsel for the company. James H. Grose, 
formerly district superintendent of the Carnegie Stee! 
Co. in the Youngstown district, and elected president 
of the Brier Hill company Jan. 10, was re-elected pres 
dent at the yearly meeting and placed in direct charge 
of all operations. George F. Alderdice, vice-president 
in charge of operations for a number of years, was 
elected first vice-president, in place of John Tod, chosen 
a vice-president with Joseph G. Butler, Jr. 

Other officers elected by directors are J. E. Parker, 
secretary; N. B. Folsom, treasurer; E. L. Ford, chair 
man of the advisory committee. This committee con 
sists of E. L. Ford, W. A. Thomas, John Stambaugh 
and John Tod. 
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PENDING TARIFF BILLS 





Decided Difference of Opinion in Regard to 
Magnesite Protection 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3.—Action on two tariff bills in 
-hich the steel industry is interested will be taken 
. the Senate Finance Committee within the next week. 
hese are the bills providing protection for the domes- 

magnesite ‘and tungsten industries which were de- 
eloped during the war to supply products previously 
nported. Both bills were passed by the House of Rep- 
esentatives several months ago and have been under 

nsideration recently by the subcommittee of the 
senate Finance Committee. 

A large number of witnesses have appeared in 
pposition to the magnesite bill. This opposition comes 

ym two sources. One is the American Refractories 
o., Pittsburgh, which has $2,000,000 invested in mag- 
esite in Austria. It is contended by this company, 
-hich holds a 10-year contract to supply the United 
States Steel Corporation, that passage of the proposed 

| imposing a duty of from $10 to $15 per ton on 
tagnesite would ruin its business. It is plain that 
‘t only would it render its Austrian investment worth- 

s, but also a $500,000 investment in a brick works 

Baltimore, where the Austrian magnesite is to be 

ide into brick for use in steel furnaces. 

The other source of opposition is a group of users 

magnesite who say that the domestic magnesite 
yroduced in California and Washington is either inade- 

iate or inferior for their purposes and that the pro- 
osed tariff would place too great a burden upon them. 
This group consists chiefly of manufacturers of mag- 
site composition flooring and stucco, which are used 
xtensively in the building industry. 

One of the witnesses before the subcommittee was 
W. H. Bischoff, assistant general superintendent of the 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. Mr. Bischoff for- 
merly was in charge of the open-hearth department 
f the Bethlehem Steel Co., and later was assistant 
general superintendent of the Dominion Iron & Steel 
Co., Sydney, Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Bischoff’s testimony was to the effect that do- 
mestic magnesite is not equal to the Austrian magnesite 
for use in steel furnaces. 

“Since the outbreak of the war, and since the Aus- 
trian magnesite on hand was consumed, we have not 

‘en able to get a brick that will stand up in service 
as the old Austrian brick would,” said Mr. Bischoff. 
“Basic open-hearth furnaces which have bottom and 

le walls up to a point of six or eight inches above the 
metal, are built of magnesite brick, and on top of this 
nagnesite brick the front and back walls and the roof 
ire built. After the brickwork has been built, we put 

' gas on the furnace and burn in a bottom of gray 
magnesite. This bottom runs all the way up to a little 

t above the slag line. We find with these brick made 
from domestic magnesite that they spawl very rapidly; 
is soon as we bring the furnace up to heat, pieces 

reak off the end of the brick. I have seen them as 

g¢ as 3 inches. The brick are laid on flat with the 
corner in toward the furnace. That weakens what is 
really the foundation for the silica brick wall which 

irries the roof. We have to repair when the furnace 
hot so that we not only lose the tonnage of the fur- 
, but lose the coal we are burning to heat it. The 
tual cost of magnesite is negligible compared with 
tonnage lost on account of these delays. I have 
any actual figures on the difference in tonnage 
, but simply as an illustration, if we would lose 
an hour a week on account of the difference in 

quality of the magnesite, it would be 48 to 50 

; in the year, or practically two days per furnace, 

m the 22 open-hearth furnaces that we operate 

ikens, that would mean practically a month and a 

of time lost. The trouble is with the brick we 

n our repairs when we take the furnaces down 

repairs. We find it has disintegrated and then 

egin to worry whether that is not also true of 
rick underneath. The furnace bottom is the most 
part of the furnace in steel manufacture. Some- 
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thing may happen to the roof and we are very often 
able to get that heat out and pour it, but if we are 
not able to do that we allow the heat to chill down 
and then build a new superstructure. But if anything 
happens to the bottom of the furnace and it begins 
to boil, the open-hearth man must use his judgment 
as to whether he can leave it there long enough, and 
if he leaves it there too long, he loses 80, 90, or 100 
tons of liquid steel which runs all over his plant, and 
he cannot recover it at all. So the open-hearth man 
feels that he should have the best available material 
to put into that part which is the most vital part of 
his furnace.” 

The magnesite producers in California and Wash- 
ington have based their claims on the value of devel- 
oping the domestic industry because of its importance 
in time of war. Roy N. Bishop, vice-president of the 
Northwestern Magnesite Co., Chewelah, Wash., charged 
before the subcommittee that the American Refrac- 
tories Co. in effect represents the Austrian magnesite 
trust and the fact that the company’s plant in Austria 
was used by the Austrian Government during the war 
was cited as an example of the value of developing 
industry within a country’s own borders. Officers of 
the American Refractories Co., however, presented evi- 
dence showing that their company was owned entirely 
by Americans, except that 15 per cent of the capital 
stock was given to German interests in exchange for 
the magnesite rock in Austria. 


Railroads Declared Common Carriers 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3.—In the case of the Empire 
Steel & Iron Co. against the Director General of Rail- 
roads and the Central Railroad of New Jersey, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has held the Mount 
Hope Mineral Railroad and the Ironton Railroad .to be 
common carriers. The application of rates on iron ore 
and through traffic from and to Mount Hope Railroad 
stations made in combination on Wharton, N. J., is 
held by the commission to have not been shown to have 
been unreasonable or unduly prejudicial; and the in- 
creased rates in effect since Jan. 25, 1918, are found to 
have been justified. The refusal of the trunk lines to 
maintain joint rates, including terminal and spotting 
services to and from the Thomas Iron Co.’s furnace 
tracks at Hokendauqua, Pa., while at the same time 
maintaining such rates, including terminal services at 
competitive furnace points in Eastern Pennsylvania, are 
found to have been unduly prejudicial. Failure of the 
trunk lines to compensate the Thomas Iron Co. for 
services heretofore performed by the company in the 
delivery of outbound traffic is found not to have been 
unreasonable, but the company is held to be entitled 
to reasonable compensation in the future. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has held that 
the rate of 50c. per 100 lb. for the transportation of 
scrap iron in car loads from Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., to 
Chicago, is unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 
30c., the rate contemporaneously in effect from Texas 
points to Chicago. The complainants in the case were 
the Karchmer Iron & Metal Co., Oklahoma City. 


Proposed Detroit-Windsor Bridge 


DETROIT, Feb. 4.—While he would not go so far as 
to say that data in regard to traffic conditions and 
possibilities between Detroit and Windsor already com- 
piled by himself had proved sufficient to satisfy his 
backers that a $28,000,000 Detroit-Windsor suspension 
bridge would be a good investment, Charles Evan 
Fowler, of New York, chief and consulting engineer 
on the project, asserted this week that prospects are 
favorable for a start on actual construction work before 
the end of the present year. Mr. Fowler said that the 
Detroit-Windsor traffic survey is under way but is yet 
far from complete. 

According to Mr. Fowler, the bridge will be financed 
by Toronto, Montreal and New York capital, together 
with some from Detroit and Windsor. He declared that 
no stock company will be formed for the purpose of 
selling shares, as sufficient money will be available 
from private sources. 
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CAST IRON FROM STEEL SCRAP 


Electric Furnace with Carbon Bottom Making 
Castings on the Pacific Coast 


UNIQUE electric furnace for making gray iron 
castings from iron or steel scrap is operating on 

the Pacific Coast. Attention was called to this furnace 
by Robert Gregg, foundry superintendent of the plant 
where it is in use, during a discussion of gray iron 
foundry problems at the American Foundrymen’s Con- 
vention in Philadelphia last October. The furnace is 
operating at the plant of the Hesse-Martin Iron Works, 
Portland, Ore., and was especially designed by the com- 
pany. A feature is that it has a carbon bottom made 
of approximately 85 per cent coke and 15 per cent pitch. 
A description of the furnace, as furnished THE IRON 
AGE by Mr. Gregg, is as follows: The body is a steel 
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Special Electric Furnace of Half-Ton Capacity With a Car- 
bon Bottom for Making Iron Castings From Steel Scrap 
at the Hesse-Martin Iron Works, Portland, Ore. 
plate shell, 60 in. in diameter, 48 in. high, lined with a 


mixture of coke and pitch. The roof is of fire brick. 
One electrode enters through the roof; the other is a 
cast iron plate placed in the bottom of the furnace, 
covered with carbon as high as the tapping out spout. 
The illustration shows the general appearance as it is 
used at present. 

The furnace has a capacity of 500 lb. per charge of 
steel scrap, which is melted down and refined and then 
the necessary additions are made, such as ferrosilicon 
and carbon to procure whatever analysis one may 
desire to suit the product specified. The furnace is 
started at 7 a. m. and the first heat poured at 9:30 a. m. 
and then one every two hours the remainder of the day. 
The grade of work cast is pulleys, manifolds, valves, etc. 

The iron so produced is claimed to be very easy to 
machine as well as very strong. A test bar 24 in. 
by 2 in. by 1 in. thick had a breaking strength of 3760 
lb., a deflection of 0.063 in. and a modulus of elasticity 
of 67,700, tested on the flat. The shrinkage of this iron 
was 0.152 in. 

Analyses of some of the iron made in this furnace 
as furnished by the Pacific Coast Testing Laboratory 
are as follows: 


Combined Graphitic Phos- Man- 
Carbon, Carbon, Silicon, Sulphur, phorus, ganese, 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Sample Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
304 1.11 1.84 1.87 0.018 0.047 0.58 
305 1.14 1.80 1.87 0.014 0.047 0.62 
230 0.90 9 42 1.84 0.028 0.047 0.68 
331 1.02 2.22 1.76 0.030 0.062 0.55 
332 0.92 2.30 1.83 0.021 0.048 0.59 
333 0.86 2.25 BAe 0.031 0.060 0.53 


The mixture represented by samples 304 and 305 was 
made of all steel punchings with 1.70 per cent silicon 
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added. The mixture represented by the other fou 
samples was 50 per cent each of steel and iron turnin, 
and 1.75 per cent silicon added. Test bars from th 
iron, 1% in. round on 12 in. centers, broke under ; 
average load of 3600 lb. with a deflection of 0.17 ; 
These tests were made last November. 

Mr. Gregg reports that manifolds made for use 
steel ships under specifications calling for a hydrostat 
pressure of 750 lb. was tested to a pressure of 1220 }| 
without any sign of breakage or fracture. This con 
trasts with some made by the cupola process whi 
broke under a pressure of 550 lb. 


National Laboratory Foundation 


A movement has been launched to establish a Na 
tional Foundation for the Development of Invention and 
Industry. It originated with an association of inven 
tors brought together during the war, who called a con 
vention at the Hotel Astor, New York, on Jan. 9. A 
temporary organization was effected to formulate plans 
and present to a later convention a definite outline of 
the proposed scope, purposes, classes of membership 
and organization of such a foundation. 

Among the men appointed on this board were: L. W. 
Luellen, vice-president Individual Drinking Cup Co.; 
Maj. Howard Elliott, director of finances United States 
Signal Corps; Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, General Electric 
Co.; Noel J. Statham, West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co.; Simon Lake, president Submarine Boat Co.; Prof. 
William H. Burr, civil engineer, New York; Prof. 
Charles F. Chandler, Columbia University, chemical ex- 
pert; Dr. William M. Grosvenor, industrial chemist, New 
York; L. S. Gardner, vice-president Gardner Carburetor 
& Brass Works, Detroit; W. L. Landis, American Cyan- 
amid Co.; Prof. J. C. Olsen, secretary American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers; H. S. Cuntz, consulting en- 
gineer; Lawrence A. Subers, chairman of the executive 
board, Buckeye Rubber Products Co., Cleveland. 

It has already become apparent that the foundation 
of a laboratory is not the most important function of 
the projected organization, but rather that it should 
serve as a national clearing house of inventive ideas. 
It is held that in the past foreign nations have often 
reaped first and reaped most largely the fruits of the 
inventions of American minds because American inven- 
tors were discouraged in the development and commer- 
cializing of their improvements. The foundation pro- 
poses among other things to assist the inventor in de- 
veloping his idea and to secure adequate advice and 
means to produce and market his product. The institu- 
tion is to be philanthropic, the financing accomplished 
largely through donations and subscriptions. 


Heater Furnishes Hot Water for Factories 


The Russell storage heater, intended to furnish hot 
water in factories, hotels, etc., has been placed on the 
market by the Griscom Russell Co., 90 West Street, 
New York. Exhaust or live steam is supplied to the 
heating element, where it condenses and heats the 
water in the tank. 

The heater is designed with straight tubes instead 
of U tubes in the steam element. These tubes are ex- 
plained as being of sufficient lengin to insure that the 
required heating will be taken care of and all of the 
steam will be condensed when it reaches the rear end 
of these heating tubes. In contrast with the U-tube type 
of heater, it is pointed out that there is provided only 
a sufficient area of drain tube section to carry the 
condensation back to the steam head. 

The heating surface consists of seamless drawn 
brass tubes expanded into a fixed tube plate at one 
end, and a floating tube plate at the other end, thus 
to permit expansion and contraction of tubes without 
strain of the tube joints. The tubes are all of the same 
length, which reduces the spares necessary to be car- 
ried in stock, and in case of need permits the purchase 
of stock tubing to replace worn out tubes. The shell 
is regularly furnished of welded construction, but can 
be furnished of riveted construction if preferred. A 
manhole can be provided for easy access to shell for 
inspection and cleaning. 
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COMMANDEERED RAILS 


Nashington Gossip as to the Cause for the 
Recent Action 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3—Although the Railroad Admin- 
tration’s exercise of War Department war powers to 
‘tain steel rails for its various lines caused no heated 
<citement, it has brought out a lot of speculation as 
» just why such a step was taken. Apparently few 
servers are willing to take the word of either Direc- 
ir General Hines or Acting Secretary of War Crowell 
at it was merely a case of getting rails by the most 
expeditious route. Of course, it bridged over the trou- 
le which was built up by the Railroad Administra- 
ion’s refusal to go out into the steel markets last 
spring for the rails it needed then. But the use of a 
war power 15 months after the cessation of hostilities 
ought to have more behind it. 

Probably the most interesting information that has 
eaked out is the definite statement from the office of 
the Secretary of War that no one in that department 
had anything to do with the transaction, other than to 
sign the papers sent over by the Railroad Administra- 
tion. The actual signing was by Mr. Crowell, for 
Secretary Baker was home sick, but he first obtained 
Mr. Baker’s approval. This act was the more extraor- 
dinary, as the War Department has itself made no such 
use of its powers since the guns stopped roaring in 
I’rance. 

In fact, the only act of the administration on a par 
with it, was the commandeering of battleship sieel a 
year ago by the Navy Department. But that was at 
least done for Navy aécount and not for some other 
branch of the Government. 

Washington generally seems to have expected a 
little more complaint from the steel companies against 
this exercise of war powers, but if so, it has been dis- 
appointed, for so far there have been no signs of a 
fight. There is some difference of opinion, however, as 
to the prices which Mr. Hines will ultimately have to 
pay for the rails so commandeered. Although he is 
expected to struggle hard against paying more than 
$47 a ton, which has been accepted by some of the 
companies, War Department officials seem inclined to 
construe the “fair and equitable” price adjustment 
more liberally, and believe that the high cost com- 
panies will find it possible to realize higher prices 
when the prices are finally fixed “by the President.” 

The order issued by the Secretary of War, at the 
request of the Railroad Administration, commandeered 
under his war powers 72,500 tons of steel rails. This 
commandeering order followed the placing of orders 
by the Railroad Administration for 42,500 tons of rails, 
of which 25,000 tons were placed with the Illinois Steel 
Co., 15,000 with the Lackawanna Steel Co:, and 2500 
with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Of the 72,500 tons commandeered, 36,000 tons were 
ordered from United States Steel Corporation com- 
panies, including 12,000 each from the Carnegie Steel 
Co., the Illinois Steel Co. and the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. Other items making up the total in- 
cluded 26,000 tons from the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co. and 10,500 from the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

The price at which a considerable portion of the 
1mount will be taken over including that from the 
United States Steel Corporation companies is $47 a 

The price for the other companies will be agreed 
on later under the provisions of the statute, which 
ys that whatever is commandeered shall be paid for 
reasonable prices to be fixed by the War Department. 
Midvale company recently bid $57 a ton. It was 
umed that the commandeering order was decided 
n partly because of the price sought by Midvale. 

t is expected that no further orders for rails will 
placed by the Railroad Administration prior to the 
‘urn of the railroads to private control on March 1. 
was estimated recently that the Railroad Adminis- 
on could use 280,000 tons before March 1. The 
int actually commandeered, it is expected, will take 
of the urgent needs. The Railroad Administra- 
has conducted its negotiations for rails with an 
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apparent effort to maintain secrecy on the proposition. 
It was not until word of the commandeering action had 
got out through the steel trade that it was admitted 
that such action had been taken. 

Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads, 
made the following statement relative to the matter 
after news of the commandeering action had become 
known through other channels: 

“An erroneous impression has been created by pub- 
lications regarding the action of the Railroad Admin- 
istration in arranging to secure steel to meet its urgent 
needs. The Railroad Administration urgently needs 
approximately 120,000 tons of steel rail which it ascer- 
tained should be rolled in about three weeks. It is 
essential that this rail be secured as promptly as pos- 
sible. 

“The Railroad Administration has been seeking 
since October to secure sufficient rail, but found it im- 
possible to do so, largely because of conditions arising 
out of the recent steel strike. 

“In view of the urgency of the situation, com- 
mandeering orders for a part of the needed rail have 
been issued on the request of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. The price to be paid to some of the mills for 
rail delivered under these orders has been agreed upon 
at $47 per ton, and as to others a reasonable price will 
be fixed in accordance with the provisions of the 
statute.” 0. F. S. 


Steel Situation in Nova Scotia 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3.—A review of the steel situa- 
tion in Nova Scotia forwarded to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce by Vice-Consul Franklin 
J. Crosson at Sydney states that after the depression 
in the industry during early fall, there has been in- 
crease in activity. Mr. Crosson says: 

“The depression in the local steel industry was 
somewhat relieved by transatlantic orders received 
early in October, when one blast furnace was relighted; 
one-third of the open-hearth capacity was resumed; 
the bloom, billet and rod mills placed on single. shift, 
and an increased capacity developed in the wire and 
nail departments. About Nov. 15, the steadily in- 
creasing demand for rods warranted the institution of 
two shifts in the rod mill, which has since operated to 
its capacity of about 7800 gross tons monthly. 

“More recent developments have now resulted in 
preparations for further increases in steel capacity 
immediately after Jan. 1. An order for 7500. tons of 
rails for the Rumanian market is to be rolled, while 
the tonnages booked for wire products, rods and billets 
demand a maximum output of these commodities over 
the next three months or more.” 


Frasse Steel Co. to Build Additions 


The Frasse Steel Co.,. recently incorporated under 
the laws of Connecticut for $1,000,000, will reconstruct 
its plant at Hartford at a cost of $100,000 and will 
take over the business of the Peter A. Frasse Co., 
New York. The additions to the plant will comprise 
an extension of the present shop building, which will 
be 25 x 320 ft.; a building in front of the present office, 
the first two stories of which will be 90 x 175 ft., while 
the third story will be 75 x 90 ft. The loading platform 
on the railroad side of the plant, 40 x 320 ft., will be 
enclosed to provide more storage space for raw ma- 
terials and finished products awaiting shipment. 

The capacity of the plant will thus be increased from 
40,000 to 50,000 tons a year, the present output being 
26,000 tons. Alterations will start about March 1. The 
original company, Peter A. Frasse Co., of New York, 
will act as sales agent for the new company outside 
of New England. The directors of the new Connecticut 
corporation are: A. E. Brion, president; R. C. Stacy, 
vice-president; Lester Brion, treasurer; R. K. Newman, 
secretary; Theodore Hager, Arthur B. Mead and Fred 
Becker. 


Common labor in Norway is now getting 150 to 225 
crowns a week, which at normal exchange is equivalent 
to $40 to $60 a week. 
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All Geared 26 In. Sliding Head Gang . 
Drill 


A 26-in. sliding head all-geared gang drill made in 
independent column style and for heavy duty is an- 
nounced by the Barnes Drill Co., 814 Chestnut Street, 
Rockford, IJ]. The machine is described as having the 
strength and power of the ordinary 36-in. cone belt- 
driven drill with the added advantage of being more 
conveniently arranged for quick control. 

There are eight changes each of geared speeds and 
of geared feeds on each spindle, all independent of each 
other and all under control of the operator from the 
front of the machine. With the driving pulley running 
325 r.p.m., speeds for each spindle range from 230 to 
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Heavy Duty Work with Quick Control Was the Objective in 
Designing This Sliding Head Gang Drill 


23 revolutions. 
0.005 to 0.075 in. 

The spindles are 115/16 in. in diameter and are 
double splined. The distance from center to center 
of the spindles is 24 in. Each sleeve has 14-in. travel 
and the drift hole is below the sleeve. The steel crown 
and pinion gears are cut four-pitch, the diameter of 
the crown gears are 107/16 in. and the diameter of the 
crown pinions 5 in., these sizes being emphasized as 
sufficiently large to make a strong drive. 

The head and spindle are counterbalanced, the weight 
being suspended by a roller bearing sheave wheel. The 
head is gibbed to the column face, and is held at any 
point within the long travel by two quick-acting clamp 
screws. The head is raised and lowered by a crank 
pinion operating in a rack; a desirable feature for 
boring bar and deep hole work. An adjustable stop 
is supplied to clamp on the column face so that the 
sliding head may be quickly brought back to exactly 
the same place each time the head is raised. The 
sliding head has a vertical travel of 23 in. 

The machine is rated to drive a 2-in. high-speed 
twist drill at 0.041-in. feed per revolution of the spindle, 
or at the rate of 6% in. per min. in cast iron, without 
the back gears. Suitable feeds are available for boring 
bar work, and the machine is rated to bore out an 8-in. 
hole. 

The multiple disk friction clutch gears, giving a 
reverse speed of 1% to 1, are on the driving shaft of 
the machine, and not on the spindle, emphasized as a 


The feeds on each spindle range from 
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feature as the machine is geared down 13 to 1 in fr 
of the clutch gears, thus ¢eeliminate the excessive ws 
and tear of clutches that are placed directly on 
spindle. a 

Any or all of the spindles can be supplied with ; 
automatic reversing mechanism, of advantage partic 
larly for depth tapping. The trip can be set so that t 
instant the tap reaches the,depth required the spind 
will automatically reverse, backing out at increas: 
speed. The shifting lever can be set so that wh 
tripped automatically or by hand it will return 
neutral position, thus stopping the spindle instant 
instead of reversing it. 


Automatic Tumbling Barrel 


An automatic tumbling barrel which has the act 
of an ordinary tumbling barrel with the addition of 
number of new features has been placed on the mar 
by the Ideal Concrete Machinery Co., Cincinnati. T 
barrel loads automatically from ground level and dis 
charges the work directly into buckets without havi: 
to stop the barrel, thus to save both time and labor. 

The work is held in the drum as long as desire 
and the operator can reach in and take out a samp 
of the work at any time, thus to prevent over tumb!: 
or not sufficient tumbling. The barrels are built eith: 
for exhaust tumbling or wet tumbling, and can als 
be equipped with slots for use in the separation of 
trimmings. 

In the tumbling operation a plug on the end of 
barrel is closed by a hand wheel, allowing the discharg: 
chute to hang straight down in the barrel, preventing 
its interference with the tumbling action. When ready 
to discharge the plug is withdrawn and the chute 
brought into the discharge position. A worm inside 
the barrel, built of 144-in. angle iron, cleans the barrel 
when discharging, but does not crowd the work to the 
discharge end when tumbling. 

The shell of the mill is built of %-in. steel plate, 
butt welded, and either solid or perforated to screen out 
sand or sawdust, or equipped with axial slots to dispose 
of trimmings. The drum heads are castings 1% in. 
thick, protected from wear by steel bands shrunk 
around the running track. The drum travels on 12-in 
iron rollers, rigidly fastened to the roller shafts, which 
run in flexibly hung Hyatt roller bearings. The frame 


of the machine is bui:t of angle iron, stiffened with 
gusset plates. 

The skip loader is raised by power transmitted from 
the counter shaft through a 14-in. contracting bani 





The Tumbling Barrel Is Loaded Automatically from 
Ground Level and Discharges Directly into Buggies 
Buckets Without Having to Stop the Barrel 


hoist, an automatic stop preventing the loading skip 
from being hoisted too far. Where an exhaust barre 
is desired the exhaust is taken care of by the hollow 
trunnion in the discharge plug, and flexible steel tubing 
connected to the dust exhausting system. The barrels 
are explained as being especially adapted to tumbling 
bolts and nuts, stampings, drop forgings, and smal) 
castings. 
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Two Spindle Spline Milling Machine 


A two-spindle spline milling machine, designed by 
M. W. Hanson, has been placed on the market by 
Taylor & Fenn Co., Hartford, Conn. It is auto- 
itic in operation, and will simultaneously machine 
o spline grooves up to 6 in. in length on opposite 
les of the same piece, single splines of the same 
different diameters simultaneously on two pieces, 
through slots such as drift pin slots or cutter slots 
oring bars and similar work. Once set, the machine 

continue to cut a certain depth and length of slot 
til readjusted. Work up to 5 in. in diameter, and 
any length, may be splined. 


A V-shaped vise affords a positive clamp for the 
















Spline Grooves on Op 
Sides of a Piece or on 
Separate Pieces May Be 
ined Simultaneously on 
Two-Spindle Automatic 
Milling Machine 


beyond the cutter traverse at one end, while the 
er end of short work, if centered, is supported on 

male center, and if uncentered is supported in a 

nale cone. Long work is free to project beyond the 
onfines of the machine, both front and back. No 

intershaft is necessary, as the drive is direct from 
pulley on the line shaft to a tight and loose pulley 
the left at the rear of the machine. The shifter rod 
‘tends through to the front of the machine, where all 
er controls are located. 

A speed box, within the column and: to the left, 
‘fords six gradations of spindle speeds, from 302 to 
[S85 r.p.m. The machine must be stopped while speeds 
being changed, thus to provide protection against 
iaged gearing. Ten gradations of feeds, available 
the table, are obtained from a speed box containing 
ne of five gears and a two-speed clutch, controlled 

the front of the machine. Each one of the 10 
lations of tab!e feeds is available with each one 
the six spindle speed gradations. 
lhe work table obtains its motion through a lever 

a cam mounted at the front under the work slide 
e machine. This cam is driven by shafts and 
s from the feed box. The table movement may be 
d from zero to the maximum of 6 in. The feeds 
e spindle housings are transmitted through crank 
link mechanism from a cam mounted behind the 

reciprocating cam. 

\ reservoir for lubrication is secured to the door 


‘ 
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of the column within the body of the machine. When 
the door is opened this reservoir swings out with it 
and the supply of cut lubricant can be readily replen- 
ished or the reservoir cleaned. The coolant pump is 
driven at constant speed from the main drive pulley, 
thus to make the supply of coolant uniform at all times 
and independent of the speed at which the cutters are 
driven. From the pump the coolant passes through a 
system of telescopic tubes to the hollow cutter spindles 
themselves. Passing through these and through grooves 
in the shanks of the cutters, it is projected under pres- 
sure direct on to the lips of the cutters, cooling them 
and at the same time ejecting any chips immediately 
they are formed. 

Provision is made so that the table, attached fixture 
and work as a unit are readily ad- 
justed from the front of the machine 
to exact relation with the cutters 
after the work has been clamped to 
approximate position in the fixture. 
By a conveniently located shifter 
knob the cutters can at will be made 
to advance either in unison or alter- 
nately, and either to knock off in 
unison or alternately. The cutter 
spindles can be locked while chang- 
ing cutters. The locations of the 
cutter lips in the splines are irdi- 


cated on a plain flat scale on the spindle adjustment 
slide to the right of the machine. 


Railroads Purchasing Rolling Stock 


The Union Pacific Railroad has purchased 3000 re- 
frigerator cars, divided as follows, between western 
carbuilders: 900, American Car & Foundry Co.; 900, 
the Pullman Co.; 700, Haskell & Barker Car Co.; 250, 
Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co.; 250, Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co. This is the first large car order placed by an in- 
dividual railroad corporation since the inauguration of 
Government control, and it is expected that other lines 
will follow suit, particularly after the reversion of the 
roads to private management March 1. Numerous in- 
quiries are now before the car manufacturers, but no 
definite action on them is expected until the return of 
the railroads is an accomplished fact. A few lines, 
it is true, have refused to wait for this event, notably 
the Union Pacific, just mentioned, and the Missouri. 
Kansas & Texas, which purchased 40 locomotives, as 
noted in THE Iron Ace of Jan. 29. The Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy also has placed an order for five 
Mikado type locomotives with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. Inquiries for rolling stock now current in- 
clude 40 chair cars and 25 baggage cars for the Union 
Pacific; 1000 ore cars for the Great Northern; 1000 
gondola cars for the Illinois Central; and 35 locomo- 
tives for the Grand Trunk (Canadian lines). 
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New Use for the Dictating Machine 


As an aid to scientific research the Ediphone bids 
fair to play a valuable part insofar as the dictation of 
descriptive data is concerned. It is suggested that 
the metallographist enlist the service of the Ediphone 
when he has occasion to observe the structure of a speci- 
men under the microscope. His power of description 
is enhanced, while the field of vision is focused upon 





Suggestion as to How the Dictating Machine May Be Used 


in Recording Observations in Studying Photomicrographs 
the retina. Furthermore, he is in a position to vividly 
pertray the image in its minutest detail. 

The prevalent method of recording microscopic data 
in most research laboratories is to explore the specimen 
and then retire to the office and write a description of 
the details that remain fresh in mind. Much valuable 
information is lost in this manner; the investigator is 
often desirous of writing a more detailed report, but 
he finds it difficult to depict exactly what he saw. 

It is true that photomicrographs are a valuable 
adjunct to scientific research, but their value may be 
enhanced by the phrases that describe them. More- 
over, microstructures can be more clearly described 
under the microscope than on photographic paper. The 
scientist should find it to his advantage to dictate his 
observations the moment he sees them, and not rely 
upon the memory to give expression to his discovery. 


Operations at the Krupp Plant 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4.—Information as to the 
present peace-time activity in the Krupp plant at 
Essen has been received by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce from a person who visited it early 
in December. 

“The plant is making no war munitions now,” says 
the visitor. “The skilled workmen formerly occupied 
in the manufacture of arms and ammunition are being 
trained to turn out high-grade industrial machinery, 
such as auto gears, motors, high-position gears, milk 
separators, railroad locomotives, cars, etc. One of the 
foremen told the visitor that the Krupp factory plans 
to attain an output of at least one locomotive and 
perhaps 10 cars a day within six months from date. 

“The former gun shop has been converted into a 
machine shop; the fuse shop to the making of all kinds 
of bolts and screws; and the gun-carriage shop to the 
making of Diesel motors. 


” 
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“The most important work the visitor saw in p: 
of magnitude seemed to be the repair of locomotiy 
He also saw them making steel car tires. Boiler p! 
was also being made with the machines formerly u 
in making armor plates. 

“One of the Krupp superintendents stated that t 
were seeking to sell a great deal of extra machin 
lathes, etc., which had been installed during the en 
gency of war. It was also stated that during the \ 
the area of land occupied by the plant was increa 
70 per cent. 

“Previous to the war (in 1914) 41,263 men yw 
employed in the works at Essen, and 39,028 were 
ployed at places outside of the main factory, makin, 
total of 80,291 employees. During the war a total 
about 171,000 laborers and mechanics were employ: 
At the present time the total number is reduced to & 
876, of whom 44,758 are employed in the factories. 

“The workmen at the plant are reported as be 
fairly well satisfied with the wages and living conditio: 
and they now work eight hours a day instead of 12 
during the war.” 


Metal Melting Pot Electrically Heated 


A new electrically operated device for melting lead, 
babbitt and similar metals, has been developed by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. It is known 
as the 25-lb. electric metal melter bench-type pot, and 
is designed to eliminate the loss of time and material, 
and risks of losses by fire, accidents, etc., which attend 
the melting of metals in haphazard containers, with a 
gasoline torch to supply the heat. 

The pot has four short legs on the bottom and a 
flange on the upper rim, so that it may either be stood 
on a table or floor without fear of upsetting, or lowered 
into a hole so as to be flush with the top of the table. 
It is fitted with a plug and socket fixture that can be 
attached to the electric light circuit. 

The heating element is a coil, wound around the 
container from top to bottom, and insulated from the 
outside, thus to insure an even distribution of heat and 
prevent temperature loss due to radiation. 

The automatic regulation, which is the principal 





Automatic Heat Regulation of This Pot for Melting Metals 
Is Obtained by the Use of a Coil with a Positive Tempera- 
ture Coefficient 


feature of the device, has been obtained by constructing 
the heating element of wire which has a positive tem- 
perature coefficient. When the temperature of the heat- 
ing element rises its resistance rises proportionally, 
thus limiting the current and, consequently, the heat 
When cold metal is put into the container the initial 
rise of current is enough to melt it quickly, but, after 
it is melted the current is automatically reduced to 
just enough to keep it molten, but not enough to burn it. 
This does away with the thick scum of oxidized metal 
around the top, which was a prominent feature of the 
old method. 











Molybdenum in Commercial Alloy Steel 


Effect on Physical Properties and Heat 


Treatment Temperature Range When 


Sub- 


stituted for Portions of Nickel or Chromium 


promises to be an important one, according to 
data contained in the advance pages of a 72- 

sage book, “Molybdenum Commercial Steels,” which 

the Climax Molybdenum Co., 61 Broadway, New 

York, has recently sent out. The book promises to be 

a most comprehensive one. It is replete with tables 
of tests, charts, photomicrographs and illustrations. 
In its foreword the following statement appears: 


Te role of molybdenum in commercial alloy steels 


All of the figures showing the physical and dynamic 
properties of the different molybdenum steels, all of the 
harts showing the characteristics developed by varying 


heat treatments and all of the statements as to their su- 
perior commercial value—contained in the following pages— 
have been approved in detail, before publication, by officials 
and metallurgists of some of the largest producers and con- 
sumers of alloy steels in this country. This book, is there- 
nothing more than a compilation of facts (gathered 
from independent and unbiased sources) derived from actual 
experience with several score thousand tons of molybdenum 
steels, commercially produced and commercially used during 
the war and since. 


fore 


The Four Major Types of 


Molybdenum on Chrome Steel 


The addition of molybdenum to a chrome steel in- 
creases the elastic limit to a more marked degree than 
would the further addition of chromium, but with the 
most important difference that the brittleness is not 
only not increased but actually decreased,-the greater 
toughness being shown by the higher elongation and 
reduction of area. 

A chrome-carbon steel analyzing as indicated, prop- 
erly heat treated to develop its best “balanced” prop- 
erties, showed the following: 


Carbon Manganese Chromium Molybdenum 
0.27 0.63 0.99 None 
(1 in, round) 
Elastic Tensile Elongation, Red. of Area, 
Limit Strength Per Cent Per Cent 
130,000 139,000 16.5 58 


Upon substitution of part of the chromium by 
molybdenum the steel developed the following prop- 


erties: 
Carbon Manganese Chromium Molybdenum 
0.26 0.64 0.76 0.31 
(1 in, round) 
Elastic Tensile Elongation, Red. of Area, 
Limit Strength Per Cent Per Cent 
142,000 151,000 18.5 62 


Even where no higher physical properties are re- 
quired or desired, the certainty of the results, the in- 
creased machinability and the other commercial shop 
practice economies materially outweigh the increased 
cost of the addition of molybdenum to the steel. 


Molybdenum on Chrome-Nickel Steel 


In making the Liberty motor crankshafts the aver- 
age properties developed in the finished chrome-nickel 
steel shafts analyzing as shown were as follows: 


Molyb- 
Carbon Manganese Silicon Chromium Nickel denum 
0.35-0.45 0.50-0.80 0.10-0.20 0.70-0.90 1.75-2.25 None 


(on finished shaft) 


Red. of 
| lastic Tensile Elongation, Area, Izod Brinell 
imit Strength PerCent Per Cent Ft. - nae 
9,760 144,460 17.2 53.7 30 


(Figures from a large American aan Slant) 


Tests on a higher grade chrome-nickel steel, made 
n connection with aircraft motor production during 
the war, averaged: 
Molyb- 
Carbon Manganese Silicon Chromium | Nickel denum 


28-0.37 0.30-0.70 0.10-0.25 0.65-1.36 3.04—3.50 None | 
Red. of (aoe ae 1”to 2”) 


Elastic Tensile Elongation, Area, Brinell 
Limit Strength PerCent Per Cent Ft. = Hardness 
116,700 135,200 19.6 57.1 270 
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Four prominent or major types of steels are dis- 
cussed: 
Chrome-molybdenum steel 
Chrome-nickel-molybdenum steel 
Chrome-vanadium-molybdenum steel 
Nickel-molybdenum steel 
In all of these steels, molybdenum is evidently sub- 
stituted for a portion of the chromium or nicke! usually 
present in these standard alloy steels. The claim is 
made that, by this substitution, the tensile strength is 
not only augmented but also the elastic ratio is strik- 
ingly increased. At the same time there is said to 
result a surprising increase in reduction of area. This 
increased reduction of area is pointed to as an index 
of the toughness and the machinability of the steel. 
Another feature on which emphasis is placed is the 
widely increased range of temperatures within which 
the heat treatment of these alloy steels can be carried 
out and the uniformity of the properties of the result- 
ing steels. Extracts from the data covering these 
claims are as follows: 


Molybdenum Alloy Steels 


The molybdenum Liberty motor crankshafts showed 
the following average: 
Molyb- 


Carbon Manganese Silicon Chromium Nickel denum 
0.236—0.305 0.50—0.69 0.08—0.52 0.74—0.98 2.85-3.05 0.32-0,54 


Red. of (on finished shaft 

Elastic Tensile Elongation, Area, Izod Brinel 
Limit Strength Per Cent Per Cont we, - _— 

130,000 142,000 20.5 65 303 
This chrome-nickel molybdenum steel was made by the 
United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, for Liberty 


motor crankshafts and connecting rods, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Aircraft Production Department of the United 
States Government. 


These results on the chrome-nickel molybdenum 
steel, obtained on test pieces taken from the finished 
crankshaft, are the more remarkable when it is borne 
in mind that a drawing temperature from 1150 to 1200 
deg. Fahr. is permissible. The high drawing tempera- 
ture removes quenching and forging strains with the 
elimination of straightening operations during machin- 
ing. Experience in making these finished Liberty motor 
shafts showed that the additional cost of the molybde- 
num was much more than offset by the savings brought 
about in the general shop practice. This is a matter 
of record. 


Molybdenum on Chrome-Vanadium Steel 


The steel which a large American producer of alloy 
steels is featuring will best serve to show the effect of 
molybdenum on a chrome steel containing vanadium, 
as well as the progressive effects of molybdenum in 
quantities up to 1 per cent. A chrome-vanadium steel 
analyzing as shown is capable of developing the follow- 
ing properties under suitable heat treatment: 


Molyb- 
Carbon Manganese Chromium Vanadium denum 
0.32-—0.40 0.40—0.60 0.80—1.00 over 0.16 None 
(1 in. round) 
Elastic Tensile Elongation, Red.of Area, Brinell 
Limit Strength Per Cent Per Cent Hardness 
146,500 167,500 16 54.5 340 


The addition of molybdenum results in the follow- 
ing: 


Carbon Manganese Chromium Vanadium Malygenam 
0.39 0.48 1.06 0.17 0.85 
(1% in. round) 
Red. of 
Elastic Tensile Elongation, Area, Brinell 
Limit Strength Per Cent Per Cent Hardness 
144,000° 155,000 23 63.5 310 to 330 
170,000T 190,000 19 60.0 364 to 420 
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These tests are furnished by the Crucible Steel Co. 
of America, Pittsburgh. 


Molybdenum on Nickel Steel 


The addition of molybdenum to nickel steels con- 
taining no chromium results in markedly increasing 
the elastic limit and the toughness and ductility for 
given elastic limits as measured by reduction of arez 
and elongation. This effect is particularly pronounced 
when the steel is drawn at higher temperatures. The 
nickel-molybdenum steels are characterized by the 
greater ease with which finished products can be made 
therefrom; they can be heat treated without detriment 
to their physical properties in a wider temperature 
range and are exceptionally homogeneous and free from 
fiber and “flakes.” The fact that in the manufacture of 
the Renault baby tanks, over 99% per cent of the nickel- 
molybdenum steel parts passed all stages, including 
ballistic tests, while 76 per cent was the maximum in 
the case of the straight nickel steels, speaks for itself. 
Tests demonstrating these claims are furnished by 
courtesy of the Carbon Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


Heat Treatment 
Molybdenum steels as a class are remarkable for the 
wide temperature range in which they can be heat 
treated without detriment to their physical properties. 
The following figures, selected from tests on commer- 
cial tonnages, will serve to illustrate this point: 
Chrome-Molybdenum Steel 


Carbon Manganese Chromium Silicon Molybdenum 

0.23-—0.30 0.50-—0.80 0.80—1.10 0.10—0.20 0,25—0.40 
(1% in. round) 

Elongation, Red. of Area, 


Water Quench, Elastic Tensile 


Deg. Fahr. Limit Strength Per Cent Per Cent 
1500 149.600 162.900 16.0 57.2 
1550 151,000 163,400 16.5 57.3 
1600 148,800 163,600 17.0 57.3 
1650 148,500 161,400 16.5 58.9 
1700 149.500 162,400 16.5 56.8 


All drawn at 1000 deg. Fahr 


Chrome-Nickel-Molybdenum Steel 


Nickel Chromium Molybdenum 
75-—3.25 0.70—1.00 0.30—0.50 


Carbon Manganese 
0.25-—0.35 0.50—0.80 


9 





(1 in. round) 

Oil Quench Elastic Tensile Elongation, Red. of Area, 
Deg. Fahr. Limit Strength Per Cent Per Cent 

1400 175.200 185,000 16.0 f 5 

1450 179.300 187,400 15.5 51.5 

1500 171.200 182,700 16.5 55.1 

1550 174,200 185.100 16.0 52.8 

T6500 172.700 183.500 15.0 51.7 

All drawn at 1000 deg. Fahr 


It will be noted that despite the extremely wide 
range in quenching temperatures the variation in 
physical properties is slight. Tests made within a 
quenching range of as much as 300 deg. Fahr. have 
also shown practically the same uniformity of results. 
The wide quenching range and permissibly higher draw- 
ing temperatures, with the decreased variations in 
properties for given temperature changes, mean less 
costly inspection and regulation; fewer rejections; 
hence, economy in heat treatment. 

Molybdenum steels are less liable to warp during 
course of manufacture, due, in large part, to the depth 
hardening effect of molybdenum (which, among other 
things, permits the quenching of irregular sections with 
a minimum of warpage), and also as a result of the 
permissibly higher drawing temperatures which relieve 
quenching and forging strains. For given elastic limit 
values actual shop practice has shown that the molyb- 
denum steels machine more easily. 

Crankshaft and Spring Steel 

Of the three grades of chrome-molybdenum steels 
the one of medium carbon content is probably the most 
important when considered purely from the standpoint 
of tonnage. It is a water-hardening forging steel used 
for airplane, automobile, truck and tractor parts such 
as crankshafts, connecting rods, steering knuckles, 
steering levers, front axles, etc., rear axle drive shafts, 
propeller shafts, either heat treated or cold drawn; 
automatic machinery parts, spindles, bolts, ete. Tests 
on approximately 4000 finished crankshafts forged from 
this type, showed the following average properties: 

Carbon Manganese Chromium Silicon Molybdenum 
0.25-0.32 0.71-0.76 0.45-1.04 0.11-0.22 0.32-0.46 
(On finished crankshaft) 
Tensile Elongation, Redof Area, Brinell 


Strength Per Cent Per Cent Hardness 
149,900 17.7 61.8 304 


Elastic 
Limit 
131,700 
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Considering all factors, physical and economic, «¢ 
tering into the manufacture of springs, several lar 
producers have already gone on record as pronounci 
this type the best commercial spring steel thus f 


developed. Its properties are as follows: 
Molybdenum—0.25 to 0.40 per cent 
Carbon Manganese Silicon Chromi 


0.40-—0.50* 0.60—0.90 0.10—0.20 0.80-1 
*Down to 0.35 for forgings. Up to 0.60 for rivet sets, « 


Elastic Tensile Elongation, Red of Ai 
Limit Strength Per Cent Per Cent 
180,000 200,600 12 37 
to to to to 
210,000 230,000 15 45 


This steel is in use on the Fifth Avenue buses , 
New York. Gears made from this type of molybdenu 
steel combine a high degree of hardness and resistan: 
to wear, with great strength and toughness. Less war; 
age, greater depth of penetration of the hardening a1 
better machining qualities for given strength in the a: 
nealed condition, characterize this type of gear steel. 


Use in Liberty Motors 


The steel which stood out pre-eminently as one 
the metallurgical achievements of the war was th 
chrome-nickel molybdenum steel, which toward th 
close of hostilities was playing an ever-increasing part 
in the successful quantity production of the Liberty 
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product. The practical elimination of straightening 
operations during manufacture, due to minimum warp- 
age, the permissible cutting speed during machining, 
the wide temperature range allowable in heat treat- 
ment, the uniformity of the results, the fine “finish” 
developed and the smaller effect of section, are some of 
the reasons for the adoption of this type of steel in the 
industries of peace. 

The actual results on the finished Liberty motor 
crankshafts, as furnished by the courtesy of the United 
Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, averaged as 
follows: 


cS Mn Si Cr Ni Mo 
0.305 0.69 0.52 0.98 3.05 0.54 
0.236 0.50 0.08 0.74 2.85 0.32 
Red. of 
Elastic Ultimate Elongation, Area, 
Limit Strength Per Cent PerCent Izod Brinell 
130.000 142,000 20.5 65.0 67 303 


The crankshafts were treated as follows: Forged 
and then twisted through the required angle; shaft is 
then annealed at 1600-1650 deg. Fahr. to relieve strains 
Time at heat is about 1% hr. Cooled in air. Heated 
in an electric furnace to 1475 deg. Fahr., held % hr. and 
quenched in water. Drawn at ‘1150 for 2 hr. Cooled in 
air and straightened before the temperature has reached 
800 deg. Fahr. 

Renault Baby Tanks 


When the success of the Renault baby type of tank 
was assured and it was decided to produce a large num- 
ber of them in the United States, the American steel 
manufacturer who was to furnish the fabricated armor, 
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developed and submitted a turret and gun protector of 
flanged and formed armor plates ranging in thickness 
from 0.25 in. to 0.62% in., which would afford ample 
protection to men and guns and would greatly reduce 
the weight and increase the space available to the 
»perator. 

The French engineers were pleased with this idea, 
but refused to believe it possible to form armor plate 
nto the intricate shapes required, until a French com- 
mission had visited the manufacturer and had seen the 
parts produced in large quantities and on a commercial 
asis. This was perhaps the most notable development 
n the manufacture of light armor during the period 
of the war. 

This achievement was made possible by the use of 
nickel-molybdenum steel, which will be found equally 
effective in airplane, automobile, truck and tractor parts 
and all parts subjected to live loads. 


Furnace Practice 


Molybdenum, in the form of the ferroalloy, may be 
troduced into steel by any of the customary methods. 
Recent developments have shown that molybdenum may 
ilso be introduced into steel in the form of calcium 
olybdate, with equal efficiency. This statement is 


Otis Steel Co.’s Sheet Mill 


The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, will build a sheet mill 
ant adjoining its present Riverside Works. This 
vill be an 8-mill plant designed for the manufacture 
f all kinds of steel sheets. Details have not yet been 
pletely worked out, but inquiries for equipment are 
ng sent out and contracts will be placed as soon as 
possible. The company’s present Riverside Works in- 
ides a 72-in. plate mill and a jobbing mill plant 
sisting of three mills and two stands of cold rolls. 
Che product of this plant consists of sheared plates 
nd light plates and sheets from % in. down to and 
‘uding No. 18 gage in all standard finishes. 


Large Westinghouse Addition 


\n addition at a cost of $5,000,000 will be made by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. at its new Les- 
plant near Philadelphia. The company has started 
lations for four new buildings to be added to the 
ent group of seven new ones at Lester. The cost 
he new buildings and equipment is estimated at 
it $5,000,000. Contracts for the building have 
awarded to Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 
, and will consist of a machine shop for large work, 
neasure 130.x 750 ft,, and to include a balcony. 
| be a duplicate of machine shop No. 1 and will be 
n as machine shop No. 3, an addition to the erect- 
shop to measure 130 x 300 ft., with balcony, a 
ehouse 40 x 600 ft., to be ‘three stories, the upper 


based on the results of many commercial tests in open- 
hearth and electric furnaces, made at both Government 
and private plants. 

Already one of the foremost automotive engineers 
in this country, whose experience has primarily been 
with quantity production, is starting to build an all 
molybdenum steel car. Others are adopting molybde- 
num steels for vital parts. 


Commercial Supply 


While molybdenum bearing ores are found widely 
distributed, the metal up to relatively few years ago 
was classed as semi-rare or semi-precious, as no de- 
posits of real commercial magnitude had been dis- 
covered. 

A few years ago the Climax Molybdenum Co. ac- 
quired possession of a deposit of molybdenum sulphide 
at Climax, Col. This ore body, by far the largest 
known, is of such extent and magnitude as to make 
molybdenum commercially available on a scale sufficient 
to meet all requirements of the steel trade. The flota- 
tion mill, at Climax, to treat the crude ore, has at 
present a capacity of 1000 tons a day, and at this rate 
of production the ore reserves already developed insure 
steady operation for more than 30 years. 


floor to be used for light machine work, and a light 
machine shop, one story, 130 x 500 ft. At present the 
Westinghouse company has seven buildings at its 
Essington works, as follows: Foundry, pattern storage 
building, forge shop, power house, machine shop No. 1, 
machine shop No. 2 and erecting shop. It is expected 
the buildings will be constructed, equipped and ready 
for occupancy by July 15, next. At present 3,000 men 
are employed at the Lester works, and when the four 
new buildings are completed, work will be provided for 
1,000 more. In connection with housing the employees, 
the company owns 200 houses, located close to the 
plant. 


The Iron Trade Products Co., Pittsburgh, has in- 
creased its capital to $200,000 to take care of its grow- 
ing business. W. J. Strassburger remains president, 
with the following elected to places as stated: J. L. 
Hukill, vice-president; L. J. Adler,. treasurer; E. M. 
Moreland, sales manager steel department; C. E. 
Kitchen, sales manager coal department. Mr. More- 
land has been connected with the Carnegie Steel Co. 
for the past 15 years, resigning his position as assist- 
ant to W. P. Siebert, assistant general manager of 
sales, to go to the Iron Trade Products Co. 





Production will commence in February in a new 
building erected by the Supreme Motors Corporation, 
Warren, Ohio. The company has orders aggregating 
two and a quarter millions and contemplates further 
additions during the year. 
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Portable Lubricating Pump Unit 


One of the accompanying illustrations shows the 
general design and one of the applications of a portable 
motor drive pump unit made by the Fulflo Pump Co., 
Blanchester, Ohio. This unit, it is explained, has been 
designed to fill the demand for a complete, compact and 
inexpensive cutting tool lubrication system that can 
be quickly wheeled up to any machine tool in the shop 
and immediately start supplying the coolant to the 
cutting tool. Many machines are not equipped with a 
pan and pump because they are used mostly for work- 
ing on gray iron, but occasionally are used on mallea- 
ble, steel or some hard materials where coolant is 
vitally necessary for best results. It is for such occa- 
sions that the portable unit is applicable. It is also 
available as an emergency unit on machines having 
















Tools Ordinarily 
Used for Machining 
Gray-Iron Castings 
May Be _ Quickly 
Equipped for Work 
on Malleable Cast- 


ings by Wheeling 
This Portable Lu- 
bricating System 


into Position to 
Supply Coolant for 
the Cutting Tool 


individual coolant systems but with the pump or other 
part of the system out of commission. 

It is a complete, self-contained system, requiring 
only the attaching of a motor cord to the lamp socket. 
The total height from the floor is 14 in., which usually 
permits of its being rolled under the lathe as shown. 
Provision is made for attaching additional splash boards 


when required. The pump and motor are completely 
covered, thus to afford protection from both liquid and 
dust. The outfit can be used on grinding machines, as 
well as on lathes, milling machines, drill presses, gear 
cutters, etc., as the pump, it is stated, is not affected 
by emery dust, grit or chips. 

The other illustration shows the same pump, motor 
and base installed on a machine as a permanent instal- 
lation where the portable outfit is not required, since 
the machine is provided with its own drainage and pan 
system. The pump has all the “Fulflo” features, such 
as holding its prime without the use of check valves, 
foot valves, or other mechanical appliances. No relief 
valves are required and the pump, it is stated, cannot 
clog as there are no passages in the pump smaller than 
the intake and outlet. The impeller is the only moving 
part in the pump and touches nothing but the liquid, 
thus to insure long life. 
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MINERS’ CLAIMS 


Large Amount of Evidence Received by th 
President’s Commission 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3.—A large amount of eviden 
relating to the demands of coal miners for increas: 
wages has been taken by the President’s Commissio 
during the past week. Summarized, the chief point 
made by representatives of the United Mine Worker 
of America were the following: 


All wage increases which the miners have received duri: 
the war period, including the 14 per cent. increase fixed in t! 
Indianapolis agreement, do not equal the increase in the cost 
of living and the present wage of the miners is even mo: 
inadequate than the pre-war wage. 

The miners did not receive an adequate wage prior to th: 
war and an increase proportionate to the increased cost of 
living would not place them on a just economic basis today 
and would be unacceptable. 

Increases of miners’ wages have not kept pace with wage 
increases in other industries. 

Punitive overtime wage rates will ténd to insure mor 
strict cbservance of the standard work day and the oppor- 
tunity for more uniform employment. 

Increases in the cost of coal to the consumer have not 
been due to increased labor costs growing out of wag 
advances allowed the miners, but have been caused by ex 
cessive profits demanded and taken by the operators and the 
wholesale and retail coal dealers. 

Earnings and profits of the operators have been grossly 
out of proportion to the increased cost of production, and the 
operators have not absorbed the 14 per cent wage increase 
fixed in the Indianapolis agreement, but, instead, have passed 
it on to the public. 

Earnings of mine workers have been overstated and mis- 
represented by operators who have cited exceptional cases, 
and the commission should require the operators to produce 
complete and uniform payroll information covering the years 
1914 to 1919. 


One of the spokesmen for the operators was Don 
Rose, a Pittsburgh attorney. Mr. Rose declared that 
there is no justification for putting upon the public 
an extra burden of expense which would result from 
the granting of the miners’ demands. 

“We cannot believe that the miners’ organization 
seriously advocates a 6-hour day with a 5-day week,” 
said Mr. Rose. “It is an un-American proposition. 
If it is good for the miner, it is good for the man in 
other walks of life. The clerk who works in a dingy 
office, over a desk, with artificial light, is in more need 
of a 6-hour day than the man who toils. We do not 
believe the miner is sincere in this demand. We believe 
that he does not hope for a 6-hour day unless there is 
coupled with it time and a half for overtime, in which 
he will work eight or ten hours, as the case may be, 
and thus convert the grant of the demand into a wage 
increase. The inconsistency of the two demands, in- 
sofar as workdays are concerned, is self-evident. The 
demand that double-shift of work on coal for commer- 
cial tonnage is a direct attempt to limit production. 
We submit that the demands for a 60 per cent increase, 
if granted, together with the 6-hour day and 5-day 
week and time and a half for overtime, would put a 
price upon the cost of coal that would stagger even 
the American people; that it would create of the miner 
a favored class, enjoying a wage and working condi- 
tions and hours of leisure far above any other class 
of American labor.” 


Coal Lands Sold 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., Feb. 4.—Coal deals for an aggre- 
gate consideration of $550,000 were recorded here last 
week, involving the transfer of 320 acres of coal in the 
Lower Connellsville region. For $454,000 the Republic 
Connellsville Coke Co. sold 210 acres to the Connellsville 
Central Coke Co. and the Consolidated Coke Co. sold 
110 acres to J. H. Hillman, Jr. for $99,000. 





The Engineers’ Club in the Youngstown district 
formally opened its new quarters on the third floor of 
the Park Theater Building, Youngstown, Ohio, with 4 
housewarming, Jan. 27. 








BY HARRY WRIGHT* 


has begun operations. It is the property of the 

- Argentine Iron & Steel Works, in which Pedro 
Vasena e Hijos are largely interested. This firm is 

» largest engaged in the steel business south of the 
Rio Grande, its annual business running into millions 
of dollars; a large part of its trade is carried on with 
the United States. In 1918 this firm imported from the 
United States materials valued at more than $15,000,- 
(00 in American currency. 

The business of the Argentine Iron & Steel Works 
was started by Senor Don Pedro Vasena in a small way 
n 1870. On Feb. 29, 1912, the Argentine Iron & Steel 
Works, Ltd., was formed into an English corporation 
with a capital of £1,000,000, a considerable part of 
which is held by English capitalists. 

The business of the company has been steel fabricat- 
ng and erecting, manufacture of bolts, nuts, rivets and 
wood screws. The company maintains a technical staff 
for building construction under the direction of an 
\merican structural engineer and has a complete plant 
for production of bolts, nuts and screws. It also has 
the largest wire drawing mill in South America, im- 
porting wire rods. The wire produced is mostly manu- 
factured into mattress springs, fruit baskets and wire 
nails. The nail department turns out more nails than 
any plant in South America. 

The Argentine Iron & Steel Works has erected some 
if the largest buildings in Buenos Aires, including the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, which used 3200 tons 
of steel and was erected in 110 days. It has also con- 
structed several large refrigerating plants in Argen- 
tina and manufactures special refrigerating equip- 
ment and wool washing machinery. 

The company’s iron foundry and machine shops are 
well designed and compare favorably with similar 
plants elsewhere. A department devoted to the manu- 
facture of patent steel chain is interesting as some of 
the machines are of the company’s own design and 

anufacture. This department has a daily output of 
5 tons of patent chain. 

The principal plant of the company occupies two 
ity blocks. The new open hearth steel plant and roll- 
ng mill is situated on a large tract of land on the Rio 
Chuelo, having ample railroad and wharf facilities. 

While the company is largely English owned, Don 
Humberto Vasena, assistant general manager and tech- 
nical director, and Percy Melville Simpson, secretary, 
recently spent about a year in the United States, select- 

‘ and purchasing the equipment for the new open 


4} HE first open hearth steel plant in South America 


"President Consolidated Rolling Mills & Foundries Co., 


New Steel Plant in Argentina 


Pedro Vasena e Hijos, Importers of 
Steel Products, Start Open Hearth Steel 
Foundry and Bar and Shape Mills 


hearth plant and “rolling 
mill. This equipment was 
purchased by the Consoli- 
dated Rolling Mills & Foun- 
dries Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York, which, in addi- 
tion to the purchasing, super- 
intended engineering details. 

The new buildings have been fabricated and erected 
by the company itself and consist of open hearth, roll- 
ing mill and steel foundry buildings, each 350 ft. long, 
and containing three bays of 60 ft. width, each bay 
being served by a 10-ton crane. The plant is so de- 
signed that it can be added to from time to time. The 
first installation was a 20-ton open hearth furnace, 
with charging machine, and served by a 25-ton crane, 
supplied by Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

The plant is so designed that steel castings and 
ingots can be poured from the same ladle, one end of 
the building being arranged for the handling of cast- 
ings and the other for ingots. The ingots are poured 
from the bottom, using the circular form of center 
pouring, pouring 24 ingots from each center ingot. 
The ingots will be about 7 by 7 in. by 4 ft. 6 in. and 
weigh about 740 lb. each, so as not to be too heavy to 
be handled by the rolling mill. 


The mill equipment consists of a two-stand 18-in. 
mill, which will be used for breaking down and finishing 
the larger sizes, a five-stand 12-in. mill and a three- 
stand 8-in. mill, electrically driven. These mills were 
built by the Lewis Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 
Two re-heating furnaces for the re-heating of the in- 
gots have been installed, these being furnished by the 
W. S. Rockwell Co., New York. The plant is also 
equipped with the necessary shears, straightening rolls, 
pumps, roll lathes, etc., all American equipment. Waste 
heat boilers will be used on furnaces wherever it is 
practical. 


The mills are designed to finish beams and chan- 
nels from 3 in. to 7 in.; angles 4 x 4 in. to % x % in.; 
tees up to 3 x 3 in.; flats from 7 in. down, and rounds 
and squares from 3 in. down. A Corliss cross com- 
pound engine, 26 x 42 x 48 will serve to drive the mills, 
driving the 18-in. mill direct, and rope driving the 12-in. 
mill. The roll equipment was designed and furnished 
by the Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation, Pittsburgh. Two 
500-hp. and one 250-hp. water tube boilers supplied by 
the Casey-Hedges Co., will be fired by fuel oil. The 
Argentine Republic supplies this fuel oil from the 
Rivadavia oil fields. 

Pig iron will be imported. 


ALFREDO VASENA 


Scrap, limestone, fuel 





New Plant of the Pedro Vasena e Hijos, Ltd., in Argentina 
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Simpson, an Englishman, is well known to everyo; 
the steel trade in South America. Construction of 
new plant is under the supervision of L. F. Uthe 
American engineer. Employees of the company ; 
ber about 4000, many of whom are Japanese. 

The market for steel products in the Argen: 
Republic is indicated by the figures from the Gover) 
ment’s statistical reports, which show importation 
raw materials, including pig iron, valued at $24,149 05) 
(American currency) in 1913 and $18,515,295 in 1914. 
while importations of finished steel products were 
valued at $25,891,054 in 1913 and at $16,642,817 in 
1914, 


oil and other needed raw materials are plentiful in 
Argentina. The plant is so designed that it will be 
possible to manufacture a diversity of products. 

The director-general of the company, Senor Don 
Alfredo Vasena, a son of the founder of the company, 
is frequently referred to as the “steel king” of South 
America. It is largely due to his untiring energy and 
ability that the plant has assumed its large proportions. 
The technical head and assistant director of the busi- 
ness, Senor Don Humberto Vasena, also a son of the 

Bes founder, is an engineer of great ability and ‘experience. 
ei The superintendent of the plant at Rio Chuelo is Senor 
rh Don Emilio Vasena. The secretary, Percy Melville 


i Fuel Economy in Cupola Practice 


“i . en° : 

ai hs Recommendations of British Committee for Im- 

ue: proving Melting Operations—Experimental Results 

i 5 OR maximum efficiency in cupola practice the com- trade as at “iron hole” is much dreaded by the furnace- 
a mittee on behalf of the British Association Fuel man. The iron plugs formed in the holes have to be 
re Economy Committee has reviewed the details of design driven out, and in doing this the clay may be cracked 
i bearing most directly on the effective use of coke. In <a = ae — too large. t on 
. a paper submitted to the meeting of the Iron and : en the ordinary tuyeres are put to work they 


start blowing on coke heated to a very high tempera- 
ture, and are not so likely to blow cold and form the 
long snouts or projections which so often give trouble 
by preventing the coke from getting near the tuyeres, 
a condition which invariably results in bridging and 
the production of cold iron. 


ig - Steel Institute at London, last September, by H. James 
Yates, vice-chairman, particular consideration was 

it, | given to the factors making for a proper melting of 
iit the iron and fluxing of the impurities and for providing 
| the necessary extra heat in the iron to keep it suffi- 
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ciently fluid to make proper castings under actual shop 
conditions. 


Tuyere Dimension and Location 


Evidence was analyzed as showing that sufficient 
area of tuyere must be provided and that as long as 
the ratio of tuyere-area to the cupola-area is kept about 
a certain figure results obtained with one or more rows 
of tuyeres one above another yield no advantage in 
the ordinary way provided at least four to six tuyeres 
are used. The advantage of more than one row was 
believed to be simply that in case the capacity of the 
cupola should be increased by reducing the thickness of 
lining, the necessary increased supply of air can be 
provided for the heavier output. 

As regards the furnace shape, no choice was found 
between those with equal diameter from base plate to 
charging door, over those with smaller diameter from 
base plate to above the tuyeres. The latter was con- 
sidered better design for large cupolas for the reason 
that the coke bed is smaller, the blast enabled to get 
more easily to the center and the hot gases ascending 
from the combustion zone better distributed in the 
furnace and less likely to make their way up the sides 


4. The bottom and sides of the cupola, as well as the 
coke bed, are so thoroughly heated that the danger of 
producing white hard iron is completely removed. A 
nice gray soft iron, easily filed and machined, can be 
run at the first as well as at any time of the cast, if 
this method is applied. 

The committee advised reducing the blast pressure 
and the charge of coke when near the end of the blow 
in order to save coke and linings. 

To make good the heat losses from the casing by 
radiation, sensible heat in the waste gases and unde- 
veloped heat in the unburned carbonic oxide, it was 
suggested that it would be found advantageous to build 
wide cupolas so long as blast penetration was not 
jeopardized. The descending charge should be caused 
to take up as much of the heat of the gases leaving the 
combustion zone as possible. For this reason a high 
and narrow cupola is preferable, and with the intro- 
duction of lifts to handle the charge this can be easily 
attended to. 

To keep at a minimum the lost, undeveloped heat due 
to unburned carbonic oxide, the usual causes, lack of 
adequate blast, badly arranged charges, or irregular- 
ities in the lining which upset the proper settling of 
the charge, and improper distribution of the air at the 


of the charge. 

The correct weight of charge should be ascertained 
by experiment for the most economical working. Longer 
x} blows are recommended as less wasteful than shorter 
ones. The coke charges should be regulated so as to 
bring the bed to its former level after melting the 
previous charge. It is suggested that attempts should 
be made to reduce the coke charge until the best re- 
sults are obtained, so as to avoid waste fuel and slowing 
up of the feed and regularity of melting. 


tuyeres, should be closely controlled. 





Experimental Cupola Test 







The particulars are given by the committee of re- 
sults obtained with a furnace over a period of fifteen 
years. At the start (1901) the average output was 
given as 7.5 tons per hr. with a consumption of 28612 
lb. coke per ton. This fuel charge was gradually re- 
duced until in 1912 the output was 10.8 tons per hr. for 
a consumption of 191 lb. Later the diameter at the 
charging door and at the tuyeres was increased, as wel! 
as the tuyere-area, and an output was secured of 14.3 
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Kindling Tuyeres 









a by The use of kindling tuyeres is advised for the four tons per hr. with a coke consumption of 212 Ib. per ton 
‘i ; following distinct advantages: of iron. This was subsequently improved by reducing 
esi 1. Hotter iron is obtained at the beginning owing the rate to 12.8 tons per hr., giving a coke consumption 
daact to its having to pass through a deeper bed of glowing Of 200 lb. per ton. The foregoing figures apply <eued 
bed L.| hot coke. When the kindling tuyere is used properly, sively to cupolas engaged on light castings main’) 
ei all the coke from the bottom up to the melting zone from % in. to 5/16 in. thick. These figures, it !s 
bt is at white melting heat. The iron on passing through emphasized, indicate that there is a correct rate at 
Soe ie this gathers heat alt the way down on its progress which each particular cupola gives its most efficient 
was K: to the tapping-hole. On account of the clean condition 4 ti 
fe 2 : peration. . 
vee of the cupola at this stage the iron is probably hotter As to heavy castings, regular figures are more dif- 
me than any which may be run at any later stage during 7 renee 7 ao 
ph the day : ficult to get for the reason that foundries on heavy 
ea 2. The iron being hotter from the first gives Work also make light castings. In general, consump: 


tion of coke per ton of iron melted varies from 168 |». 


cleaner and better tapping-holes and removes the risk ; . 
to 420 lb., averaging 224 lb. per ton of iron. 


of iron solidifying in them. The condition known in the 









Industrial Relations 


Simplicity a Requisite 


Short Talks on Vital Questions by One 
of Experience 


It’s as old as the hills—this question of the 
vorking relation between the worker and the “big 

ss; the one who receives a wage for his efforts 
that are clearly mapped out for him, and the other 
who supplies the work, decides how it shall be done, 
and has the payroll ready. The problem of their 
relation is old. It has been present since industrial 
management started when the first man hired an- 
other to work for him. But it was a simple problem 
then and was solved without a realization of its 
true magnitude. The worker was so close to his 
manager that he saw, understood, and appreciated 
the problems of management. The worker did not 
dictate the how and why of the business when his 
manager called him to counsel. He knew what 
things were for him to decide and what belonged 
to his manager. He had an interest in the business, 
not financial, as we term it, but a real heart 
interest. : 

As industrial organizations grew larger, we 
gradually drifted far from this man-to-man rela- 
tion, and, assisted by a plentiful supply of men to 
hire, arrived at a day when the workers in the 
factory were purchased like wood and coal and iron, 
and given no more consideration than those inani- 
mate things. There was much work to be done. 
The division of labor suggested and required the 
employing of men in large numbers. It seemed to 
be the very nature of the system as it fastened 
itself on business that men’s hands should be hired 
merely, while the co-operation of their heads and 
loyalty of their hearts were overlooked. 

Could we somehow wave a magic wand and have 
our industrial world reappear in the form of earlier 
days with small shops and close contact of men and 
manager, present-day difficulties would—but I need 
ro no farther. This desire, however, points us to- 
ward the solution, for so closely as we can approxi- 
mate the contact and mutual interest of those ear- 
ller days, just so much nearer are we to the goal. 
"rue, the same methods will not be used. The plan 

be used is a part of the problem—a simple part, 
although some, because of its importance, would 
draw up a vast machine. In fact, the larger and 

re cumbersome the means used, the more of a 
handicap is offered. The more there is to explain 

men and management, the greater are the 
chances for misunderstandings on both sides. Sim- 

ity is the keynote and prime requisite of any 
pian—worked out to suit the conditions of each 
business; a plan that can be understood by un- 
schooled minds and in which will be seen the sincere 
effort of the management to acquire and maintain 
the good will of the workers—as earnestly desired 

| sought after through equally fair means as the 
nuch-coveted good will of its customers. 

Let no one think that though this needs a simple 
scheme, it can be handled by anything but a thor- 

ighly comprehensive policy with due consideration 

r and matched up in its true relation with the 

‘her problems of the company. For we are dealing 
th fair-minded men—plain citizens like the rest 
‘ us who want nothing more than their just due, 





This is the second of a series of icles on 
Industrial Relations by Thomas St@nion, di- 
rector of safety, Aluminum Manufacturers, 
Inc., Cleveland, formerly the Aluminum Cast- 
ings Co. Other chapters will discuss impor- 
tant problems which are constantly arising. 


but who will be quick to see through any scheme 
that does not give them fair play. Such a plan must 
voice the sincere desire of the company to give the 
employee an insight into the problem of manage- 
ment. True, this must be done gradually and begun 
in a small way until a background of mutual con- 
fidence has been established, when more intricate 
phases can be undertaken. Such will give the worker 
an interest in his work to enable him to understand 
its problems and the company’s fair methods of 
dealing. At the same time, management will have 
an opportunity to learn the difficulties of the -em- 
ployee and to appreciate their importance to him. 
With this goal of better mutual understanding at 
stake, it is quite clear that simplicity of treatment 
will assist materially toward its attainment. 


When the Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of industrial brushes, brooms and foundry moulding 
machines, established a New York branch several years 
ago, it was unable to domicile the company in New 
York State under their original name, because of a 
previously organized New York corporation having the 
same name. It therefore incorporated at that time as the 
Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Co. Later the Ohio charter was 
amended to take the same name. Recently, however, 
it has acquired the charter of the New York corpora- 
tion, styled the Osborn Mfg. Co., and has arranged to 
have the business restored to the former name—the 
Osborn Mfg. Co. In November, 1919, the capital stock 
of the company was increased to $2,000,000. The plant 
capacity was doubled. The company has experienced 
large increases in sales of brushes and foundry sup- 
plies, and moulding machines. The main office and 
factory are located at 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland. 
Branch offices and warehouses are also maintained in 
New York, Detroit, San Francisco, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 


President Edward L. Clark of the Newton Steel Co., 
which is erecting a sheet mill plant in Newton Falls, 
Trumbull county, announces installation of equipment 
is progressing so satisfactorily that it is expected the 
first steel will be produced early in March. Advan- 
tageous contracts covering requirements of high-grade 
sheet bar for a definite period have been entered into, 
against which sales of finished product have been made 
for a conservative tonnage on a basis which insures 
profitable operation. The management further states 
that its entire tonnage for 1920 has for some time been 
in demand and could readily be sold in advance, but 
that it is considered advisable to accept only a portion 
of this offered tonnage at this time. 


Owing to a recent explosion in its powdered fuel 
department, the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, has 
awarded a contract to the Fuller Engineering Co., 
Allentown, Pa., for the remodeling of its powdered 
coal equipment. The present installation will be re- 
placed by two 57-in. gear-driven mills and a 5%x42-in. 
indirect fired drier with connecting parts. A pump- 
ing system of the Fuller-Kinyon type will convey the 
powdered coal from the Fuller mills to the pulverized 
coal bins at the furnaces. Screw feeders and motors 
of the latest type will be attached to the bottoms of 
the hoppers for mixing the coal dust and air for the 
furnaces. 
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Industry’s Need of Proper Labor Policy 


As Necessary as Sales, Fiscal and Manu- 


facturing Policies — Welfare Attitude 
Must Not Be Camouflage But Genuine 


at the time when all the world needs production, 

ill will engendered by agitators, resentment 
fanned by profiteering, a seething cauldron of muddle- 
headed thinking that grasps at all the isms and schemes 
in the hope of solving the problem by shirking the 
given responsibilities involved—these are the harvest 
we reap from our callow, careless sowing in the past 
years of our national youth, according to Dudley R. 
Kennedy and Richard M. Neustadt, industrial consult- 
ants, Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, who 
have expressed their views in a monograph, from which 
the following are extracts: 


S TRIKES and the threat of strikes, slack production 


Three Industrial Development Features in 50 Years 


The incorporation of ownership, the functionaliza- 
tion of management and the organization of labor have 
been the outstanding features of industrial development 
in the last 50 years. From the defects in each we are 
now suffering, and though we may, with a good deal 
of justification, blame present crises on the philosophies 
of radicals, we know that the real fault “lies not in the 
stars, but in ourselves.” The industrial mechanism has 
broken down somewhere. 

The incorporation of capital has made the boss a 
company; the functionalization of management has 
made the approach between brain worker and inachine 
worker a long, indirect and politically hedged process; 
the organization of labor has made for bargaining be- 
tween armed camps. The employee has been driven 
far from the sources of supply of the material which he 
uses, and equally far from the final finished product of 
which his effort is but a small part. His work, nis asso- 
ciation with his employer, his relation to his fellow- 
workers is all mechanized. 


Employee Ignorant of Business of Industry 


The worker loses all contact with every phase of tlie 
business except the one highly specialized and “ighly 
monotonous task on which he is engaged. He hears 
about “overhead” and “costs” often enough, but only 
vaguely. But of the fundamental economics of business 
nothing is told him, and no attempt is made to arouse 
his intelligent interest in the relation of the major 
problems of finance, sales and production to his own 
earnings or their effect on his own living rroblems. The 
neglect of management to undertake all such education 
opens the way for outside ill-informed and basically 
unsound “friends of labor” to usurp the réle of teachers. 
From them he hears much of profits—hears it until he 
believes it; believes it until he grows convinced that 
his employers are robbers. To a man in this frame of 
mind there is but one hope possible—revolt. 

Industry is a co-operative enterprise involving the 
united effort of many factors—money, land, power, 
machinery and raw materials—and of many men. ‘Lhe 
success of any form of industry depends, therefore, on 
the character and quality of the leadership it develops. 
That factor of industry whose function it is to supply 
leadership is management. Management nas displayed 
a wizardry of leadership in the control «f materia] 
things, such as iron, coal, gold, water and electricity. 
But management has failed to display a similar grasp 
of fundamentals, a like vision of the possibilities in- 
volved, and a same sincerity of effort in the leadership 
of the human organization of our mechanized industry. 

This is in the main due to the fact that labor hitherto 
has been the most easily available factor of business. 
Moreover, as long as there was still a real frontier there 
was still enough of the pioneer spirit to make of the 
worker a real individualist, content to put up with the 
poor conditions of to-day because of the confidence he 


possessed that to-morrow the gates of opportunity » 
be opened to him. The frontier still exists and 
gates of opportunity are still at hand. But i+ beco 
daily more difficult for the worker to believe it ; 
sees the frontiers closing and the march of the 
the factory, the tenemented home everywhere sta)!’ 
His pioneer spirit extends itself now in group ra 
than in individualistic effort. Moreover, this 
toward group action gains in economic advantage 
there appears a real labor shortage concurrently \ 
a demand for universal production. 


Each Industry Needs Definite Labor Policy 


The labor policy must be the honest and public) 
declared philosophy of the official directorate in light 
of all the facts and with all cards on the table. Any 
employer who introduces so-called industrial democracy 
in his plant without actually intending to share the co 
trol of his working conditions with his workers is not 
only wasting his time and money but is also strength 
ing radicalism. Whatever is done must be prompted 
by genuine sincerity of desire, genuine co-operatiy 
ness of effort, genuine honesty in seeking the go: 
Unless this spirit is present the employer is playing 
with dynamite. 

In the devising of a real labor policy, management 
must first know all the facts of the business; secondly, 
must establish a personal and non-political contact with 
its employees, and thirdly, must be conversant with th 
various methods that have been used in practice with 
good results elsewhere. To secure these it may be 
advisable for management to bring in an experienced 
outsider who can bring to the attention of the whole 
organization a freshness of viewpoint and a store of 
knowledge that has often become lost to those who are 
in such daily contact with the processes and with each 
other as to dim their sense of perspective. However, 
an outsider can no more solve the problem than can 4 
doctor cure a patient. It remains primarily with man- 
agement, preferably through the co-operation of tl 
workers, to analyze the whole problem as it applies t 
their own conditions and to outline their own program 
in light of their own experience. 


Interesting Wage Problems 


Officers of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers will start figuring this month 
on the 1920-1921 wage scale, to be arbitrated at a 
conference with employers in June. Both manufac 
turers and workers are interested in extent of the 
wage demands which it is certain will be presented, 
in spite of the fact that employees in sheet and tin- 
plate mills are the highest paid mechanics in any 1- 
dustry. A Youngstown district maker states that in 
1919 several of the sheet rollers employed at his mil! 
earned as much as the vice-president of the company. 
With the exception of the puddle and sheet departments 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., all pudding, 
sheet and tinplate departments in the Mahoning Val- 
ley are now classed as union mills. The latest ac 
quisition to the mills which operate under the sliding 
scale paid such workers is the Girard, Ohio, puddle 
mill of the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, one of the 
largest puddle mills under one roof in the country 
The scale was accepted by the company during 
steel strike, after its plant was forced into idleness 
with other district plants. 


All Plants Affected 


In spite of a clause in the agreement which = 
manufacturers have with the Amalgamated to aw 
strikes during the life of the contract, all plants in te 
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Valley were adversely affected by the strike. Officials 
of the Amalgamated claimed their men were not on 
strike, but were prevented from working by the failure 
of unskilled men to report for duty. While large 
numbers of such employees were not affiliated with the 
Amalgamated or any other union when the present 
agreement with the mills became effective July 1, 
1919, many subsequently joined during the organiza- 
tion campaign conducted by the American Federation 
of Labor. An essential provision of the Amalgamated 
agreement is that where men in other departments of 
the mill, such as unskilled laborers, become members 
of the union within the year for which the scale is 
adopted, the Amalgamated may present a scale cov- 
ering the work done by the newly organized men, but 
if it is not accepted by the employer, there shall be no 
strike within the twelve months covered by the con- 
tract. 

When the strike was called, however, these men 
walked out with other newly organized employees in 
other branches of the industry, thereby violating a 
part of the Amalgamated contract. This situation de- 
veloped conflict between members of the national com- 
mittee of the A. F. of L., which conducted the strike, 
and the Amalgamated, represented on the committee. 
In fact, it is claimed this controversy was one of the 
factors which caused the downfall of the strike. Manu- 
facturers, however, did not hesitate to point out this 
clause, and in one case at least, the Trumbull! Steel Co. 
at Warren, Ohio, officials of the Amalgamated were in- 
formed that unless this clause was observed the entire 
contract would be abrogated. 


Attitude of the Amalgamated 


It was this clause which broke the strike in every 
plant in the district with which the Amalgamated had 
a contract. M. F. Tighe, president of the Amalga- 
mated Association, urged these men to return to work 
in spite of the fact that A. F. of L. organizers called 
them traitors and tried to keep them from going back. 

When the new scale is being discussed the status 
of such men who returned to work on the promise that 
the Amalgamated would take care of their interests 
insofar as it is able, will be an interesting issue. Such 
men exist in all nine mills in the Mahoning Valley 
having contracts with the Amalgamated Association, 
including the DeForest works at Niles of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., the Haselton mill of the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co., the Empire, Thomas and Western Reserve 
mills of the Brier Hill Steel Co., Trumbull and Liberty 
mills of the Trumbull Steel Co., plant of the A. M. 
Byers Co. at Girard and the mills of the Mahoning 
Valley Steel Co. at Niles. In addition, two new sheet 
mills in the Valley will be operating before the con- 
ference is held, the Falcon Steel Co., Niles, and the 
Newton Steel Co., Newton Falls, and both will be 
represented at the wage meeting. 

The question of whether employees in the puddle 
and sheet departments of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. will demand an agreement under Amalga- 
mated rules is also being discussed. The scale of the 
Sheet & Tube company in such departments, it is 
pointed out, is equal to or higher than that of the 
Amalgamated. The company also has the represen- 
tation plan and has frequently announced its deter- 
mination not to deal with its employees through unions. 
It is certain no deviation would be made from this rule 
in the case of sheet and puddle mill workers. 

The wage rate paid by the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. is regarded as one of the determining fac- 
tors in arranging a new scale with the independents 
by the Amalgamated Association. The bi-monthly 
settlement, however, for puddle, sheet and tin mills is 

ased upon sales sheets of the various commodities, 
representatives of the manufacturers and the men 
meeting every two months and examining the sales 
prices, 

In July, 1919, a slight increase was granted affect- 
ng employees as a result of the Atlantic City con- 
ference in June, but differentials of various kinds 
substantially reduced the actual advance. After the 
base rate was adopted July 1, there was no change of 
wages for either puddlers or sheet rollers until the 
January settlement, when the boiling rate increased. 
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Searching an Employee 


Employers in Pennsylvania should uphold rulings 
of the State Industrial Board even to the point of 
“discharging an employee who will not voluntarily and 
in good faith submit to a search” when the board forbids 
the carrying of matches or other flame producing de- 
vices into places where ether is manufactured or han- 
dled, according to an opinion just given by the Attor- 
ney General’s Department. The question was raised 
with Commissioner of Labor C. B. Connelley, by some 
employers whether they had the legal right to search 
an employee by the use of physical means and whether, 
if they employed force, it would not make them liable 
for arrest on charges of assault and battery. Deputy 
Attorney General Emerson Collins, who wrote the opin- 
ion, says that the ruling of the board requires a search 
and that dismissal of an employee carrying matches 
under such circumstances is a duty. “The remedy,” 
he says, “in the case of an obdurate employee is not to 
attempt to enforce a search of his person against his 
will to ascertain whether he is carrying the interdicted 
articles, but at once to discharge him from employ- 
ment.if he withholds consent that it be made.” 





One Result of the Strike 


Improved efficiency in operating organizations is one 
of the noticeable effects of the steel strike in the 
Mahoning Valley, Ohio. After the mills resumed many 
new men came into the district who rapidly learned 
their duties and in many cases displaced workers, espe- 
cially older men, who, officials declare, had so regulated 
their duties as to turn out a specified output and no 
more. The withdrawal of this class has been beneficial 
to the mills. Not only did such men impair their own 
efficiency but discouraged others, particularly new- 
comers, from setting a better pace. Valley employers 
feel that labor disruptions will be rare in the Youngs- 
town district during the next 12 months, many of the 
strikers still paying bills which accumulated during the 
period of the strike. 


Anti-Picketing Injunction in California 


The Union plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, San Francisco, has obtained a temporary 
injunction restraining its striking boilermakers and 
machinists from picketing. Besides the two unions 
specified in the injunction, about 50 individuals were 
named. The corporation has been asking for an in- 
junction for some time, and on its issuance Federal 
Judge Van Fleet stated that he had purposely delayed 
action in the matter as he knew that leaders on both 
sides had been doing everything possible to bring about 
an agreement. As all attempts at a settlement had 
proved futile, Judge Van Fleet said that it was neces- 
sary for the court to use its power to prevent destruc- 
tion of property and interference with individuals who 
wished to work. 


In the World of Labor 


For the purpose of making a study of the relations 
between employer and employee and to bring about a 
better understanding between these two forces, and 
also to further Americanization, the Baltimore Indus- 
trial Conference was formed in Baltimore on Jan. 29. 
Henry F. Baker was made chairman. He called the 
meeting, which was attended by all classes. Mr. Baker 
said that conditions cannot continue as they are and 
some one will have to do something to bring about a 
change. He named a number of committee chairmen, 
each to appoint his own committee and make a study 
of conditions in his respective line and then make a 
written report to the conference. 


The Allegheny Steel Co., whose plant is located at 
Brackenridge, Pa., is making an attempt to reduce the 
high cost of living of its employees, which number 
2000, or more. Last week the company bought two 
carloads of groceries and about 10,000 pounds of sugar, 
all of which were placed on sale to its employees at 
actual cost to the company. Canned goods, ham, bacon 
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and other commodities were sold. Sugar was distrib- 
uted in 25-lb. lots. 

The failure of Congress to pass the naval deficiency 
bill will result in the lay-off of a large number of men 
at the Charlestown, Boston, navy yard, within the next 
month, according to official talk. Already quite a large 
number of men are idle as a result of the monthly ap- 
propriation being cut $50,000, and others are on fur- 
loughs. Many of the men in these two groups are seek- 
ing employment elsewhere. 

Indicating the prosperity and saving propensity of 
foreigners employed in the steel industry is the growth 
of a bank at East Youngstown, Ohio, where large num- 
bers of foreigners employed at the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co. and other nearby plants reside. At its 
first annual meeting, the institution showed resources 
of $661,630.52, which increased on Jan. 26 to $761,- 
397.56. The bank began business April 21, 1919, with 
a paid-in capital of $200,000 and surplus of $20,000. 

An annual dividend on wages of workers, averaged 
the same as stock dividends, was the New Year’s gift of 
the Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., to its 670 employees. 
The company has also established a fund to operate a 
service store in the new service building being erected. 
The building will contain a cafeteria as well as the store 
operated on a cost basis. Frank L. Morse, president of 
the company, in his message to the employees, said: “To 
the ‘chain gang’ one and all, the whole 670 of you, a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year is che wish of 
the ‘Old Man.’ ” 


Pittsburgh Open Hearth Steel Co. 


The Pittsburgh Open Hearth Steel Co., with offices 
in the House Building, Pittsburgh, was organized re- 
cently, and is composed of Washington, Pa., and Detroit 
capital. The new concern has bought a site of about 
70 acres, located near Canonsburg, Pa., on which it 
proposes to put up a new plant to have a capacity of 
about 160 tons a day of universal and grooved rolled 
plates and hot-finished strip steel. The first unit of 
the new plant will consist of a main steel building 80 
x 400 ft., equipped with one stand of 34-in. roughing 
mills, one stand of 24-in. duo mills with repeater, and 
one 22-in. two-high finishing mill. These mills will 
be equipped with an electric drive and a 2,000-h.p. 
motor will be installed, contract for which has not yet 
been placed. The plant will also contain three 20-ton 
gas producers, a 15-ton electric traveling crane, two 
heating furnaces, 29 ft., 6 in. x 9 ft. 6 in., with charg- 
ing machine for charging slabs into these furnaces. 
The company will furnish its products either pickled 
and limed or pickled and oiled. Ground has _ been 
broken and work on the erection of the plant will be 
started soon, and it is expected to be ready for opera- 
tion in four to six months. The officers are J. H. Mc- 
Cloy, president; A. S. McCloy, secretary, and H. J. 
Clowes, treasurer. The directors are M. W. McClane, 
Washington, Pa.; J. C. Griffin of the Griffin Mfg. Co., 
Erie, Pa.; G. W. Benton, Conneaut, Ohio; J. H. Mc- 
Cloy and H. J. Clowes. 

The Empire Tube & Steel Corporation, College 
Point, N. Y., was recently organized and took over 
the tube mill portion of the Empire Art Metal Co., 
Inc., and it is its intent to specialize particularly in 
high grade welded steel tubing, which will be known 
as the “Titian” brand. The officials of the company 
are William C. Lange, president and general mana- 
ger; John Fraser, vice-president and consulting engi- 
neer, and Edwin S. Morgan, secretary and treasurer. 
The company has met with marked success, particularly 
in the automotive fields, having several large contracts 
on hand. 


The production of by-product coke in 1919 approxi- 
mates 25,000,000 tons, according to estimates of the 
U. S. Geological Survey. This is about 1,000,000 tons 
less than the 1918 production. The estimated produc- 
tion of beehive coke last year is 19,650,000, against 
30,481,000 in 1918. The by-product production figures 
56 per cent of the total in 1919 and 46 per cent in 1918. 
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British Iron and Steel Exports in 1919 


British exports of iron and steel in December we; 
the highest for any month last year. The total, e 
cluding iron ore and including scrap, was 233,811 gro 
tons. The best previous month was 214,632 tons in A 
gust; the lowest was 109,939 tons in February. T) 
December increase over November was made largely . 
heavier gains in pig iron, tin plates and galvaniz 
sheets. 

The course by months in the exports for 1919 as con 
pared with 1918 and 1913 is given by the following tab|: 


British Steel Exports in Gross Tons 





1913 1918 1919 

SREY ns ckiaes 443,230 139,151 170,543 
POOTURIY ..cciess 363,551 134,500 109,939 
OEE: ike 0.0 en 397,621 118,146 159,529 
TIE ik. si tabeneag vache 470,040 135,927 173,606 
| Re Ape eee 463,197 141,006 208,179 
EL . os acho ei ae alee 427,148 154,506 195,582 
MN ie tata ata 455,626 149,592 191,724 
August .......... 395,656 162,693 214,632 
September ....... 394,849 110,260 191,140 
ee 435,534 113,069 201,287 
November ....... 430,113 135,120 204,223 
December ....... 373,354 122,913 233,811 

OCR cnc vices DEED 1,616,883 2,454,195 
Aver. per month... 420,826 134,740 204,516 


These figures show that the export rate has steadil: 
increased as the year advanced until in the last quarte: 
it was not far from half of the 1913 outgo which was 
the record year. In the last quarter of last year als: 
the exports were nearly double those for the sam 
period in 1918. In totals the 1919 outgo is just short of 
half the 1913 exports. 

In certain finished steel products some marked gains 
were made in 1919 over 1913, whereas in others the r 
covery has been slow, as revealed by the following table, 
in gross tons: 


1913 1919 
ee ere ee 133,949 238,551 
Se ee ee 251,059 249,443 
Sree GE 6.0668 ccc eee a boven 500,117 125,216 
Galvanized sheets .......... 762,244 186,101 
SN SD i Scena ook Sg big, Bsa 494,921 289,761 
Black sheets (under \ in.).. 68,111 133,312 
Sheets not under \« in...... 132,989 238,591 


Imports on iron and steel in December were 58,320 
tons, which compare with the record of the year of 
87,892 tons in October. For the year the 1919 imports, 
excluding irun ore and including scrap, were 618,692 
tons, which :ompares with 342,522 tons in 1918 and 
2,343,173 tons in 1913. The import monument has a 
long distance to go before it reaches the 1913 volume 
In 1919 it was only about one-fourth the pre-war rate. 

Of the 1919 imports 163,477 tons was pig iron as con- 
trasted with ?° 5,708 tons in 1913. In finished steel the 
imports last year were 343,091 tons as against about 
2,000,000 tons in 1913, while in semi-finished steel there 
were 255,793 tons imported in 1919 and 833,000 tons in 
19138. 

Iron ore imports in 1919 were 5,202,707 tons as con- 
trasted with 6,581,728 tons in 1918 and 7,442,249 tons in 
1913. 

Manganese ore receipts have been small also. In 
1919 these imports were 265,800 tons while in 1913 they 
were 601,177 tons. In 1918 these imports were 365,606 
tons. 


Canadian Iron and Steel Output in 1918 


The Canadian pig iron and steel output in i918, 
according to final official data just issued, was as fol- 
lows, as compared with 1917, in net tons: 


1917 1918 
Pig iron from blast furnaces..... 1,156,789 4,163,520 
Pig iron from electric furnaces.... 13,691 32,031 
RTDs awk Sk Muse are ceo e 1,691,291 1,800,171 
Pree eee ee ree 54,443 73,537 
RE OL, i in ce 0-6 Kop ne eb aces 50,467 119,130 
“bed vane’! dE CL eee 43,465 44,704 
err eee eee eee 46,645 162.747 


Of the 1918 pig iron output, 966,409 tons was basic, 
15,415 tons Bessemer and 181,696 foundry iron, the 
low phosphorus iron being all made from steel scrap 
in electric furnaces. The ferroalloy output was chiefly 
ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, but included also spiegeleisen, 
ferromolybdenum and ferrophosphorus, all made in 
electric furnaces except the spiegeleisen. 
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Foreign Machine Tool Conditions 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3.—Reports received by the Bu- 
u of Foreign and Domestic Commerce state that ma- 
ne tool dealers in Stockholm, who are agents for 
rican firms as well as manufacturers of certain 
edish machines, complain of an embarrassing situa- 
as regards their American principals. They seem 
hink that the American tool men are expecting too 
h from their Swedish representatives. 
“There is no doubt,” says one Swedish firm, “that 
Germans are recovering control of the Swedish 
rket for machine tools, lathes, turret lathes, milling 
hines, grinding machines, planers, boring and turn- 
mills, slotters, radial drills, and also heavy machin- 
for shipbuiiding yards and railways.” 
Summarizing the situation as shown by its reports, 
tatement by the bureau says: 
“There are certain industries that still need ma- 
ne tools, namely, the automobile men, who have 
inged their styles of cars, and must have new ma- 
ne tools. Also, there are some large companies, now 
ictive, which are buying tools, not because they need 
em at the present time, but because they can be 
ight so cheaply from Germany; and their purchase 
considered a good investment. One dealer has seen 
ecifications from Swedish works for German tools 
ind machines—one calling for 1,000,000 crowns’ worth 
ind one for 250,000 crowns (crown = $0.268). It is 
timated that American machines of this kind would 
st almost three times as much as the German. 
“It is true that American machines enjoy a better 
putation than the German and can ordinarily be sold 
10 to 20 per cent higher for this reason; but when the 
\ifference is 200 to 300 per cent, there is absolutely no 
ance of selling them. Naturally a few American- 
patented machines can be marketed because there are 
no others to compete with them. 
“A specific case is that of an American 54-in. ver- 
‘al turret lathe. The American export price for dealers 
for this machine is about $6,500, and with f-eight, etc., 
costs in Sweden 33.000 crowns. An exact German 
opy of this machine is priced at 52,000 marks 
mark — $0.238, normal valwe). This is not the lowest 
rice the Germans can make, since they add from 40 
to 50 per cent because the low value of the mark en- 
es them to sell cheaper than other makers. (The 
rk is now worth about one cent). It is stated also 
the Germans have been able to keep wages down; 
recent traveler in Germany reports that wages for a 
{ mechanic are only 20 to 23 marks a day.” 


German Prices of Brass and Copper Rolled 
Products 


[he minimum basis price of brass sheets is ad- 
ed to 25,250m. per ton ant of brass rods to 18,000m. 


on. Copper sheets are advanced by 780m. to 
i80m. per ton. Zine sheets have been increased by 
to 6500m. per ton. The Spelter Syndicate has 
ced the price of raw spelter by 600m. to 5100m. 
yn, but as practically no material can be obtained 
at price—about 9000m. per ton being actually 
n the open market—it will be proposed to raise 
fficial quotation further by at least 2000m. per 


? 





To Extend Trade to Russia 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4.—A number of exporters of 
linery participated in the organization of the 
‘rican Commercial Association for the Promotion 
Trade with Russia in Washington recently. E. 
nnings of Lehighton, Pa., president of the Lehigh 
ne Co., was elected temporary chairman and E. E. 

f E. E. Pratt & Co., New York, former chief of 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, was 
temporary secretary and treasurer. Among other 
es represented at the meeting was Rahn Lar- 

& Co., manufacturers of machine tools. Several 
‘4 million dollars’ worth of capital was repre- 


s the purpose of the organization to bring pres- 
bear upon the State Department for the re- 
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moval of all restrictions upon trading with Russia. 
Failing in this effort, it is planned to bring mandamus 
proceedings. Another meeting will be held in New 
York on Friday. 


French Commission Selecting Tools 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 3—Members of the French com- 
mission who arrived last week in this country to make 
selections of machine tools from the War Department 
surplus, after spending a few days in Washington, 
have left for Cleveland to look at surplus in that terri- 
tory. Members of the commission include M. Hedde, 
chief of the commission; M. Gouge, assistant chief; M. 
Drouzy, technician; and M. Albat, transportation ex- 
pert. Members of the commission will remain in this 
country for several months making selections under 
the $25,000,000 contract arranged between the War 
Department and the French Government some time ago. 

The Surplus Property Division of the office of the 
Quartermaster General of the Army, under the selling 
plan recently adopted, has prepared lists of surplus 
war material valued at approximately $30,000,000, 
which are being offered for sale each week by informal 
bids. Under this plan, no bid forms are necessary and 
no deposits are required. Offers may be submitted 
to the nearest zone supply officer or to the Surplus 
Property Division at Washington. Among the lists so 
far prepared is one on machinery and engineering 
material for which bids close on Feb. 17, and another 
yn the same class of materials for which bids close on 
Keb. 24. 


The Austrian Steel Market 


In Austria the stocks of metals in the hands of the 
merchants are practically exhausted, but underhand 
dealings are rife, says the London Jronmonger. Nearly 
all the available iron products are being sent out of 
the country, mostly to Italy, the Balkans, Hungary 
and Jugo-Slavia. Sheets are scarcely obtainable, as 
the output is greatly hampered. The iron works are 
overwhelmed with orders, and only accept new con- 
tracts for delivery after a year or longer. Prices are 
still advancing at such short intervals that the manu- 
facturing industries are unable to make any reliable 
calculations. Not long ago the Alpine Montan Co. 
quoted 2500 kronen per ton for bar iron; at the end 
of November the price had risen to 4600 kronen, and 
now it stands at 5000 kronen. 


Locomotive Export Association Formed 


The American Locomotive Co. and the Baldwin 
Locomotive Co. have formed the Locomotive Export 
Association, primarily to handle the recent order of 
the Belgian Government for 150 locomotives which was 
divided between the two companies. To work in con- 
junction on this order, it was necessary under the 
Webb-Pomerene act to form this association. As yet, 
the new organization has no officers, its management 
being vested in two representatives of each company. 
Although formed for the purpose of executing the Bel- 
gian order, the association will probably be continued 
to handle other foreign business and may become the 
nucleus for a large export organization to include the 
American Car & Foundry Co. and others. 


Exporter Opens Two Foreign Offices 


Victor E. Karminski & Co., Inc., 295 Broadway, New 
York, exporter of iron and steel, has opened branch 
offices in London, 3 St. James Place and Swansea, South 
Wales, Eagle Chambers, Adelaide Street. G. A. Steven- 
son, an American identified with the steel business in 
England for a number of years, has been appointed to 
open these branches. Mr. Stevenson was formerly con- 
nected with Richard Thomas & Co., manufacturers of 
tin plate, Llanelly, South Wales und later was with the 
Pemberton Tinplate Co., Llanelly, and the Asiatic Pe- 
troleum Co. of London. His father, Edwin Stevenson, 
was the first man to produce tin plate in the United 
States. He imported black plates and tinned them in 
Elizabethport, N. J., later moving his plant to Gas City. 
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The Wage Advance and Prices 

Whether the decision to increase wages, unex- 
pectedly announced January 30 by the United 
States Steel Corporation, was occasioned by local 
competition for labor, because of some higher 
hourly wage rate offered for like service, or 
whether it is an acknowledgment of a need to 
prevent further exodus from steel plants and in- 
stead to secure a return movement of workers to 
increase production,—whatever the reason, buyers 
find the first question one respecting a possible ad- 
vance in prices for the Corporation. The official 
reply is that there is no present intention to make 
any advance. 

It is difficult to advance at this 
time by the Steel Corporation would avail of any- 


see how an 
thing in meeting the increased outgo on the wage 
It is to be that on many 
products the Corporation has bookings equivalent 
to substantially nine Had it 
wished to prices, it would not have been 
necessary to make a wage advance first. The con- 
spicuous fact in the steel market for some months 
has been the position steadfastly held by the Steel 
Corporation, following the assertion of Judge 
Gary, made at the time of the collapse of the In- 
dustrial Board’s scheme to maximum 
prices, that the prices then offered as fair to the 
railroads and other buyers would be maintained 
for all the rest of the year. The so-called March 
21 prices are already in effect far 1920. A 


account. remembered 
months production. 


raise 


establish 


into 
number of other leaders of the steel 
the same stand of 
resist the upward climb of prices and have helped 
materially in putting the brake on the merry-go- 
round of alternate jumps in wage and material 


trade took 


doing what was possible to 


costs. 

The necessity of absorbing increasing costs in 
the different steps in manufacture, over which the 
less integrated companies have little or no control, 
has made it very difficult to stem the rising tide 
of these costs on top of buying pressure. Latterly 
such makers have given way in the face of still 
higher material costs in the immediate future, in- 
stanced by higher ore prices, higher freight 
charges and therefore higher coal, limestone and 
the like, and now the definite higher labor cost 
which they must all meet. 
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It is not known how far through the organiza 
tion wages and salary readjustments will be mac: 
and it is difficult to ascertain what the total in 
creased labor cost will be. If it is assumed that 
the increase amounts to as much as $1.50 per t 
of finished steel, then the Steel Corporation’: 
wages account will be increased about $20,000,000 
and if the cost should amount to about $2 per ton 
the total outgo will approximate $28,000,000. As 
the Corporation on the basis of the quarterly state- 
ments for 1919 had a surplus of 5 per cent on the 
common stock after paying 5 per cent common 
stock dividends and the proposed wage advanc« 
amounts to 4 to 512 per cent, the wage advance 
is substantially equivalent to the 1919 surplus. 
The showing would indicate then that there is no 
great necessity of increasing prices to maintain 
disbursements to stockholders. Even the old sur- 
plus might remain intact, while conditions may s 
materially change that much of the bookings 0! 
the Corporation for the latter part of the year 
might be made at considerably higher prices. A 
quarter of its output shipped at the same price as 
prevailed in the first weeks of 1919 would increase 
the income close to $2 more per ton spread over 
the year’s output. Then would a safe surplus 
over dividend requirements be also the record 
of 1920. 


The Advance in Ore Prices 

The advance in the price of Lake Superior 
ore of $1 per ton puts the price for old range 
Bessemer on a basis of $7.45, bringing the quo- 
tation to the highest on record, dating back 
1890. The advance is also the largest in man) 
years, with the exception of that of 1917, whi 
was $1.50, and that of 1896, which was $1.4! 
But the advance is neither surprising nor unrea 
sonable, for wages of the miners have advanceé 
steadily, and some of the deep mines have had 
difficulty in making ends meet. The Lake Su- 
perior region has been free from serious labor 
trouble, but there has been some scarcity of labor 
and it is not expected that the mines will be able 
to produce more than will be required for the 
present season; in fact, it is predicted in some 
quarters that owing to the tremendous demand 
expected there is likely to be a shortage next wit- 
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which it may be necessary to make up by im- 
rts from other countries. 
The buying movement, which is generally si- 
itaneous with the fixing of ore prices, will rank 
year among the later ones. It is generally 
ie that in years of prosperity and great activity 
buying for the season is done earlier than 
For example, the buying season for 1917 
one of the earliest on record, practically all of 
ore having been contracted for within a few 
s preceding December 1, 1916. Ten years 
rlier, a record was made when the buying move- 
ent started on November 2, 1906, and another 
early buying period was that for delivery in 1913, 
ich started November 19, 1912. In dull years, 
ourse, the market has lagged, buying some- 
es extending throughout the summer season. 
The $1 advance of ore prices, causing the cost 
pig making to be about $2 per ton higher, will 
tainly not have the effect of checking the up- 
rd trend of pig iron prices. This ore advance 
s been expected for some time, but the actuai 
suncement will be welcome to both buyers and 
ellers, as it will give them a more definite basis 
figuring on their season’s business. 


Expenditures and Wealth 


The American people have not given a good 
sunt of themselves since the armistice in the 
itter of doing the work that it was said dur- 
the war was accumulating to be done after 
he war. There has been little creation of ma- 
terial wealth. The appraisal must be made in 
terms of the material things, not in terms of 
ney value. The depreciation of the dollar’s 
ie makes it that many properties are worth 
more, in dollars, than before the war, but the 
roperties are the same. In earning power, again, 
ne properties, as those of public service cor- 
rations, have declined, because operating costs 

e increased more than incomes. 
In the creation of material and permanent 
lth, very little has been done, and relatively 
is now being done. Despite the great indus- 
activity, a smaller proportion of the work 
usual is being done in the creation of things 
will survive. The railroad system has not 
en improved and there has been little construc- 
of dwelling houses, office buildings, hotels 

factories. 

(he subject of the creation of wealth and vari- 
xindred subjects all revert in the last analysis 
the one big subject that is always in men’s 
is, that of “prosperity.” Prosperity is more 
ictivity for it involves advancement, mak- 
gress. Prosperity would not be the great 
did it not involve promise of future happi- 
it is sometimes remarked that present con- 
s need not be complained of because nearly 
ne has a good income and is spending the 
freely. To those who object to “the pres- 
travagance,” the rejoinder is made that 
is done, that people are no more than 
ng their incomes, and savings banks de- 
re increasing. If the condition of activity 
e regarded as true prosperity, it could 
© so regarded on the basis that the people 
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elect to pursue happiness by this course. Now, it 
is obvious that such is not the case, for instead 
of the people being happy in their expenditures 
there is almost universal discontent. 

The United States must enter upon a wealth- 
creating period or it will degenerate. By reason 
of the setback given by the war the creation of 
material wealth should be pursued with particu- 
lar vigor, now that the war is ended. The period 
has not been entered upon but it must be entered 
upon some time, and thus the condition of the 
past year, and the present condition, cannot be 
regarded as permanent. 

During the war it was a generally accepted 
doctrine that a period of hard and useful work 
of several vears’ duration would necessarily fol- 
low, both by reason of the loss of time occasioned 
by the war and by reason of the broadening of 
men’s minds, whereby they would want more and 
had learned how to achieve more. Whatever the 
length of that period of constructive effort should 
be, the time that has elapsed since the armistice 
is not now to be deducted. The time has con- 
stituted a sort of vacation, and the whole opera- 
tion, whatever it may be, still lies before us. We 
have had lavish expenditures, but they have not 
been largely expenditures in the direction of cre- 
ating permanent wealth. 

The steel industry has first-hand evidences of 
these conditions. There has been a heavy de- 
mand for steel, but an unprecedentedly small pro- 
portion of the steel demand is in connection with 
work of permanent value. It had never been sup- 
posed that there could be as large demand for 
steel as there has been, without great quantities 
passing into construction work and to the rail- 
roads. While there has not been full output, the 
production has exceeded the outputs in years be- 
fore the war when large proportions of the steel 
made went into permanent employment. 


The Call for Better Transportation 


It avails one of nothing if he moves to ex- 
pand his plant or to take on new lines of manufac- 
ture, and the railroads of the country are inade- 
quate either to supply him with raw materials or 
to take away his increased manufactured product. 
Time was when railroads proved unattractive as 
investment propositions because they had been 
stretched out in regions where there was too little 
transportaion business offered. Now we seem to 
have a situation in which there is far more busi- 
ness than railroad facilities can handle. The 
seriousness of the fact can hardly be better stated 
than to draw from the statistics gathered by the 
Railway Age. It appears that only 22,062 freight 
cars for domestic use were ordered in 1919, or 
only one-third of the smallest purchases of any 
year since 1901, 62,669 being ordered in 1908. 
Of locomotives the insignificant number of 214 
was contracted for, compared with 1182, the 
smallest previous number ordered in a single 
year. In three years there has been a decrease 
of 933 miles in railroad trackage. Industry would 
probably not object to a brief extension of the 
period of Government control, if it would mean 
concentration on transportation betterment even 
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to exercising war powers of commandeering. of 
car, locomotive and equipment shops to make up 
in part for the long period of vacillation since 
the need was everywhere apparent. 


Steel Output in Britain 

Evidence is yet to be furnished of the 12,000,- 
000 tons and more of steel capacity to which the 
United Kingdom was reported to have risen dur- 
ing the war. A British iron journal remarked 
about the time of the armistice that this was 
the claim of “politicians.” The statement of 
greatly increased British capacity received consid- 
erably credence in the United States. 

A preliminary report of steel production in 
the United Kingdom in 1919 shows a total of 
about 7,880,000 tons of ingots, this comparing 
with 9,591,000 tons in 1918, and 7,664,000 tons in 
1913. Capacity under normal conditions may be 


taken at about 10,000,000 tons, for there was 
little, if any, restriction of output during the war, 
such as. occurred in the United States. 


The shortage of 20 or 25 per cent in output 
in 1919 is attributable chiefly to shortage of coke 
the testimony being that there was little, if any, 
shortage of orders, while labor performance was 
fair. A remarkable showing of the production 
statistics, which are given by months, is that the 
record month of the year was March, while after 
May the month September. On the 
whole, production has not been increasing, but 
rather the reverse. 

The course of export trade, month by month, 
was quite different from the course of produc- 
tion, there being an irregular but marked in- 
crease, with December’s 228,788 tons proving to 
be the best of the year. Thus the domestic con- 
sumption showed a material decline. 

Our own iron and steel exports in 1919 showed 
such from month to month that it 
is difficult to make any general comparison with 
the British exports. As to totals, we exported 
about 4,250,000 tons, against 2,250,000 
British exports, but on the other hand we have a 
steel industry approximately five times the size of 
the British. 


best was 


variations 


tons of 


British Steel Exports 

It is a commentary on the present high price 
levels that the value of the British iron and steel 
exports for 1919, reported elsewhere in this issue, 
established a record although the total tonnage 
was only about one-half that of the 1913 move- 
ment. These exports last year were valued at 
£63,454,695 as compared with £54,729,302 in 1913. 
In tonnage the 1919 exports show also the first 
recovery since 1918. In that vear the total amount 
was 5,040,000 tons, falling to 1,619,000 in 1918, 
but recovering to 2,454,000 tons in 1919. The 
average unit price in 1913 was thus about £11 per 
ton and in 1919 it was about £26. 

The exports tell the story of the character of 
the world’s chief needs. Steel plate exports from 
Great Britain in 1919 were 75 per cent greater 
than those of 1913. Exports of thin black sheets 
were almost double, while those of such sheets 
over 14 in. thick were 75 per cent above the 1913 
About the weight of steel bars 


exports. same 
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moved out in 1919 as in 1913, while the rai! « 
was barely one quarter of that of the full pr: 
calendar year. In short, there were few pro 
in which last year’s total exceeded the pr: 
average. The most striking slump was 
diminution in demand for galvanized sheets \ 
fell from an exportation of 762,000 tons in 
to 8835 tons in 1918, recovering to 186,100 to 
1919. Pig iron exports were not much over 
fourth of those in the year before the war. 

The figures shed little light on what will | 
to be the volume and kind of the future ex 
trade. Nor can much be determined from the 
statistics of the imports, which as the figures s} 
were only a fraction of the 1913 business in 
finished and semi-finished steel. It will be 
statistics of the succeeding months which wil! te}! 
the story of the degree of recovery from the me) 
tal sickness which has been particularly acute j) 
Great Britain, and then it will probably be 
order to attempt to study the realignment of inte: 
national business among the iron and steel produc- 
ing nations of the world. 


Ingot Molds and Rejected Ingots 


A correspondent recently wrote to THE IRON Aci 
asking for definite information in regard to tonnag 
of ingots made in the United States, and also the 
percentage of rejected ingots in ordinary steel] prac- 
tice. The inquiry was referred to a large manufac- 
turer of ingot molds, who is well posted on this sub- 
ject, and his reply will be of interest. It is as follows: 

“With reference to the production of steel ingots in 
the United States, the tonnage reported for the year 
1917 was 45,000,000; for the year 1918, 50,000,000, and 
for the year 1919, approximately 43,000,000 tons. All 
of this tonnage, of course, is cast into ingot molds. 
With reference to the percentage of rejected ingots on 
account of pipes, honeycombs or other reasons, this 
should not run, under normal practice, more than on 
per cent, and in all probability is less than this amount, 
although it is absolutely impossible to ascertain th 
exact percentage. The figure given you of about 1s 
to 20 per cent would include all scrap losses on th 
mills regardless of what per cent was cropped on thi 
ingot, as each process of finishing crops a certai! 


but the most of their croppage is due to making ce! 
tain lengths and the overrun in length will run any 
where from two to eight feet. These short pieces, o! 
course, are scrap and are called ‘crops,’ but are not 
necessarily due to poor practice or to poor material. 
“The amount of actual croppage on the ingot itse! 
due to piping or segregation would be just as ha 
to ascertain as the number of rejected ingots, as this 
is a question entirely of steel plant practice. Ther 
is bound to be some eroppage in any event, and 
would be impossible, in my judgment, to ascertain th 
actual loss due to piping and segregation, for the rea 
son that you are bound to have some loss duc 
feathered edges, etc. I presume on highly f! 
ished sheets the total loss in rolling would amount 
to approximately 15 to 18 per cent of the ste 
originally poured. The only steel companies manufac- 
turing their own ingot molds in the United States 
are the United States Steel Corporation, wil! 
manufactures a part of its requirements, as does 4's 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., while the Lackawanna Stee! 
Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. and the Colorado Fue 
& Iron Co. manufacture their entire requirements. 4 
the other companies buy their ingot molds on the ma! 
ket. None of the steel companies to-day uses an ing! 
mold made from steel, as experience has taught then 
that it is not an economical practice, and they all use 
cast iron molds. There have been a number of Inge 
mold patents to eliminate piping and segregation, >¥ 
the best that can be said for any of them is that the) 
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e reduced, to a certain extent, these features, but 
no case have they been able to eliminate them en- 
lV. 
‘This is a matter that all of the steel officials have 
en a great deal of consideration for a number of 
irs and nobody has yet put on the market any idea 

will successfully eliminate it. In most cases the 
iction in the amount’ of piping and segregation 
iieved by the patents issued has resulted in an in- 
ased cost which more than offsets the saving effected, 

for that reason they have never been generally 
pted.” 


Steel Corporation Grants Wage Advance 


The ninth advance in wages since Jan. 1, 1916, has 
been granted to the laborers of the United States 
el Corporation, amounting to approximately 10 per 
t. This step has been followed by some of the 
ling independents, including the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. The advances in the Steel Corporation will 
ffeet about 275,000 men. 
The following are the dates and percentages of 
evious advances of the corporation: Feb. 1, 1916, 10 
cent; May 1, 1916, 10 per cent; Dec. 15, 1916, 10 
cent; May 1, 1917, 10 per cent; Oct. 1, 1917, 10 
cent; April 15, 1918, 15 per cent; Aug. 1, 1918, 10 
er cent; Oct. 1, 1918, 10 to 162/83 per cent (through 
eduction of working hours). 
The number of employees of the corporation has 
ncreased from 168,127 in 1902 to about 250,000 at the 
sent time. The total amount of the corporation’s 
roll in 1918 was $452,663,524, and last year it was 
ger. The largest number of employees on the pay 
in any one month of 1918 was 283,414, while the 
verage daily wage for the year was $5.38, compared 
with $4.16 in 1917. In 1912 this average was $2.75. 





Lake Superior Iron Ore Association 


\t the annual meeting of the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore Association, held Jan. 31, figures were presented 
howing the increase in the cost of production on the 
irious ranges during 1919. These show that the 

erage profit on non-Bessemer ore produced by the 
inderground mines on the Mesaba range was 7 cents 
ton last season. An effort will be made to secure a 
luction in the carrying charges on ore from the 
nes to the upper lake ports and a committee was 
ppointed to take this matter up with the railroads 
soon as the roads are returned to their owners. The 
rying charge at present from the Minnesota mines 
the docks is $1 per ton, as compared with a 55c. 
prevailing a few years ago, and the advance in 

ites from other mining districts has been in about 
same proportion. A resolution was adopted re- 
iesting the railroads to continue with the ore and coal 

‘hange. The following officers were elected: F. B. 
Richards, president; E. E. Allen, vice-president; H. G. 
alton, vice-president; H. S. Stebbins, treasurer; W. L. 
linker, secretary. 


Braddock Mfg. Co. Sold 


"he Braddock Mfg. Co., Braddock, Pa., steel 
ler and machinist, announces the sale of its plant 
the Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, manufac- 
of pumps and piping equipment. The new owner 
tinue to build a general line of rolling mill ma- 
and equipment, formerly made by the Brad- 
Mfg. Co. The latter has not yet fully decided on 
ins, but has retained its charter and all its assets, 
the Braddock plant. W. E. Troutman, president 
W. Tener, treasurer, retired upon consummation 
sale, and F. C. Sullivan, vice-president and engi- 
vill retire March 1. H. L. Campbell and F. B. 
nell, other officers of the old company, will re- 
vith the new owners. The Braddock Mfg. Co. 
vanized in 1901 by Carnegie Steel Co. officials, 
tired five years ago, when the present owners of 
irter purchased their holdings. 
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Coke Producers’ Association 

UNIONTOWN, Pa., Feb. 4.—Members of the Coke 
Producers’ Association, composed of leading indepen- 
dent operators of the Connellsville regions, at a meeting 
here realized the necessity of making the association a 
more active organization and directed its president, 
Harry Whyel, of the Consolidated Coke Co., to call 
regular meetings of the members that an open forum 
might be established for the discussion of trade prob- 
lems. Efforts have heretofore been made to create 
through the association an organization through which 
trade policies could be interpreted to the allied steel 
industry. 


May Build Car Works 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Feb. 2.—Impression in Birming- 
ham industrial circles is that the next new mill of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in Alabama will 
be a pressed steel car works contiguous to the new 
steel mills in Fairfield, these new mills to be built by 
the Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car Co., the Tennessee 
company’s auxiliary. There is, however, nothing defi- 
nite known'and no official statement has been issued. 


Will Build Cleveland Plant 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 3.—The Ewing Bolt & Screw Co. 
has been organized by Myles E. Ewing, formerly secre- 
tary of the Falls Rivet Co., Kent, Ohio, Cleveland and 
Detroit interests, and will build a plant in Detroit for 
the production of screws, bolts, nuts, rivets, ete. 
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FURNACES MORE ACTIVE 


January Production Exceeds December 
by Nearly 400,000 Gross Tons 


Substantial Gains at Chicago, in Ohio and in the 
Pittsburgh District—290 Furnaces 
in Blast February 1 


The production of pig iron in January amounted to 
3,015,181 gross tons or 97,264 tons daily as compared 
with 2,633,268 tons or 84,944 tons daily in December, 
2,392,350 tons or 79,745 tons daily in November, and 
3,302,260 tons or 106,525 tons daily in January 1919. 
The greatest gains were of over 100,000 tons or 26.5 
per cent over January in the Chicago district, over 
60,000 tons or 30 per cent in central and northern 
Ohio, over 40,000 tons or 6.5 per cent in the Pittsburgh 
district. In all 39 furnaces were blown in January 
and 11 were blown out, a net gain of 28, making a total 
of 290 stacks of 99,465 gross tons estimated daily 
capacity active Feb. 1 as compared with 262 furnaces 
of 87,945 tons capacity active Jan. 1. The January 
output of ferroalloys amounted to 23,957 gross tons. 


Output by Districts 


The accompanying table gives the production of aii 
coke and anthracite furnaces for January, and the three 
months preceding: 


Pig Iron Production by Districts Gross Tons 
Jan Dex Nov Oct 
(31 days) (81 days) (30 days) (31 days) 
New York 154,090 134,609 130,335 95,897 
New Jersey 0 3,732 5,000 5,340 
Lehigh Valley 99.38 81,347 100,402 91,593 
Schuylkill Valley ’ fh" 86,901 69,876 67,368 
Lower Susqut 
nanna ind Leba 
non Valleys 16H,674 iH He ) 10,719 
Pittsburgh district 690,442 653,27 h46,12 79,439 
Shenango Valle) LO 977 146,822 147.79 132,59 
Western Penns 
nia 64.616 144 4 S3.867 HH 92S 
Mary! l Virginia 
rie Kentucky 19,622 66,662 65,101 9,94 
Wheeling district 83,630 7,325 16,801 8,675 
Mahoning Valley 299.597 77,450 173,334 37,805 
Central and North 
ern Ohio 67,861 206,020 195,107 154,102 
Southern Ohio 64.461 64,124 62.526 68,094 
Chicago district $87,840 385.399 376,378 172.431 
Mich Minn., Mo 
Wis Colo ant 
Wash IS487 (7,164 64,730 6,547 
Alabama 202,236 202,105 187,83 213,298 
Tennesse¢ 24.701 15.236 16.603 12.784 
015.181 > 633,268 2,392,350 1,863,558 


Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, from January, 1919, is as follows: 


Daily Rate of Pig Tron Production by Months—Gross Tons 


Steel Work Merchant Total 
January, 1919 78,388 28,137 106,525 
February 78.910 "26 096 105,006 
Marc! 73,468 6,217 99,685 
April 61,289 21,318 82.607 ° 
May 91,18 16.815 68.002 
Jun 51,865 18,630 70.495 
July 61,50 16,837 78,340 
August 68,018 20,478 88,496 
September 60.954 21.978 82.932 
October 11,796 18,319 60,115 
November 7,589 22,156 79,745 
December 61,815 23.129 84,944 
January, 1920 72,015 25,249 97,264 


The figures for daily average production, beginning 
with January, 1914, are as follows: 
Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 


the United States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1914 
Gross Tons 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Jan 60.808 51.659 102.746 101.643 77.799 106.525 97,264 
Feb 67,453 59,813 106,456 94,473 82,835 105,006 
Mar 75.7388 66.575 107.667 104.882 103,648 99,685 
Ap! 75,65 70,550 107,592 111,165 109,607 82,607 
May 67 73,015 108,422 110,238 111,175 68,002 
June .63,916 79,361 107,053 109,002 110,793 70,495 
July .63.150 82,691 104,017 107,820 110,354 78,340 ...... 
Aug. .64,363 89.666 103,346 104,772 109,341 SEEEe 6.6086 
Sept. .62.753 95,085 106,745 104,465 113,942 82,932 ...... 
Oct. .57,361 100,822 113.189 106,550 112,482 60,115 ...... 
Nov.. 50,611 101,244 110,394 106,859 111,802 79,745 
Dec.. 48,896 103,333 102,537 92,997 110,762 84,944 
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The furnaces blown in include one Lackawanna 
one Susquehanna in the Buffalo district; one Palm 
ton in the Lehigh Valley; No. 3 Swede and one Wo 
in the Schuylkill Valley; Lochiel in the lower Suso 
hanna Valley; Lebanon Valley stack in the Leba: 
Valley; No. 5 Duquesne, one Eliza and No. 2 Mones 
in the Pittsburgh district; Claire and Stewart in 
Shenango Valley; Marshall, Punxy and Rebecca 
western Pennsylvania; one Virginia Iron, Coal & C 
stack in Virginia; No. 1 Bellaire, No. 2 Mingo, No 
Riverside and Martins Ferry in the Wheeling dist 
Hannah and No. 1 Haselton in the Mahoning Val), 
one Central, one Columbus, one Toledo, United 
Upson in central and northern Ohio; Jisco in south 
Ohio; one Calumet, one Iroquois, one Gary and 
Madeline in the Chicago district; A, B and D sta 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; Jenifer and No. 
Bessemer in Alabama; La Follette and Rockdale 
Tennessee. 

Among the furnaces blown out are Genesee in north 
ern New York; three Bethlehem stacks in the Lehig 
Valley; No. 3 Steelton in the lower Susquehanna Va! 
ley; one Lebanon in the Lebanon Valley; one Young 
town and one Hubbard in the Mahoning Valley, and 
Zenith in Minnesota. 


Production of Steel Companies 

Returns from all furnaces of the United States Steel 
Corporation and the various independent steel compa- 
nies show the following totals of steelmaking iron 
month by month, together with ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen. These last, while stated separately, are 
also included in the columns of “total production.” 

Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 


Spiegeleisen and 


Total production ferromanganesé 


1918 1919 1920 1918 1919 1926 
Jan 1,756,208 2,430,022 2,232,455 30,695 32,787 23,957 
Feb 1,620,254 2,209,470 ... --- 26,114 28,105 
Mar 2,349,419 2,277,507 ........ 39,122 26,644 
Ap 2,411,488 1,838,677 ... . 385,511 17,308 
May 2.513.577 1,586,805 .. oes 54,633 14,604 
June 2,407,166 1,655,944 ... : $4,844 14,254 
Ful’s 2,456,693 1,906,604 i a 51,762 14,805 
Aug 2,509,357 2,108,566 ... 564,009 17,419 
Sept 2,507,381 1,828,613 ; 66,275 20,631 
Oct 2,594,277 1,295,690 . 70,379 20,238 
Nov 2.501.867 1,727,656 ... at 59,638 19,964 
Lex 2,524,794 1,916,249 gid hee 49,435 15,718 


Capacities in Blast Feb. 1 
The following table shows the number of furnaces 
in blast Feb. 1 in the different districts and their capac- 
ity, also the number and daily capacity in gross tons 
of furnaces in blast Jan. 1: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast 











Feb. 1 Jan. 1 
a 
Location of Furnaces. % % = ah ie 
New York 
Buffalo ‘ 22 14 4,760 12 4,040 
Other New York.. 2 330 3 680 
New Jersey 5 0 0 0 0 
Pennsylvania 
Lehigh Valley 18 10 2,260 13 2 450 
Spiegel 2 2 300 1 150 
Schuylkill Valley 15 12 3.450 10 2 640 
Lower Susquehanna 9 2 630 3 620 
Perro: 2ccss wiatien 1 2 140 ] ‘ 
Lebanon Valley... 9 2 390 3 $20 
DUETS sicvracstvss 1 1 40 0 
Pittsburgh district. 53 49 22,130 47 0,500 
Ferro and Spiegel 5 3 400 2 «1 
Shenango Valley.. 19 16 5,000 14 os 
Western Penn.. 27 19 5,385 16 1,61 
BUENO dasund eas l 1 75 1 v 
MarVIOME .cccascoas 4 4 1,265 4 + 
Wheeling District... 15 9 3,115 5 4 
Ohio 600 
Mahoning Valley... 27 22 9,710 22 3, 40% 
Cent. & North.... 26 21 9,175 16 6.4 
BOUIROPR sccien ss 17 13 2,125 12 ee! 
Illinois and Ind.... 39 33 16,315 29 14,04 
POPES. wiawictsae cos 1 l 100 1 
Mich., Wis. and Minn 13 7 3,070 8 ; 
Colo., Mo. and Wash. 8 3 835 0 
The South 
WEE og tick 6 bees 17 7 805 6 od! 
Kentucky .....+:: 7 3 345 4 ae 
Alabama ...... : @ 23 6,455 22 wee 
Tennessee ........ 17 9 860 7 
TORE civcweets 428 290 99,465 262 87,940 
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Fu Line Represents the Daily Production of Pig Iron 
No. 2 Southern Pig Iron at Cincinnati, Local No. 


Diagram of Pig Iron Production and Prices 


rhe fluctuations in pig iron production from 1910 to 
present time are shown in the accompanying chart. 
"he figures represented by the heavy line are those of 
y average production by months of coke and anthra- 
iron. The dotted curve on the chart represents 
ithly average prices of Southern No. 2 foundry pig 
at Cincinnati, local No. 2 foundry iron at furnace 
Chicago, and No. 2 X at Philadelphia. They are 

! on the weekly quotations of THE IRON AGE. 


tion of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United 
by Months, Beginning Jan. 1, 1916—Gross Tons 








1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
185,121 3,150,938 2,411,768 3,302,260 3,015,181 
3,087,212 2,645,247 2.319.299 2,940,168 

337,691 3,251,352 3,213,091 3,090,243 

227,768 3,334,960 3,288,211 2,478,218 
361,073 3,417340 3,446,412 2,108,056 

211,588 3,270,055 3,323,791 2,114,863 
3.224.513 3,342,438 3,420,988 2,428,541 

203,713 3.247.947 3.389.585 2,743,388 

-02,366 3,133 954 3,418,270 2,487,965 
3,508,849 3,303,038 3,486,941 1,863,558 
$.311.811 3,205,794 3,354,074 2 5 

178,651 2.882.918 3,433,617 2. 


1.039.356 38.185.981 38,506,047 30,582,878 


totals do not include charcoal pig iron The 1918 


of this iron was 347,224 tons 


st furnace No. 3 of the Steelton plant of the 
hem Steel Co., has been banked because of the 
‘ge of coal, and as a means of coal] conservation. 


and the Dotted Line Is the Average of the Price Per Ton of 


Iron at Chicago and No. 2X Iron at Philadelphia 


Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. Elect New Officers 


The election of Richard G. Wood as chairman of the 
board of directors of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, has resulted in the following changes in 
the personnel of the company, effective Jan. 29: 


Chairman of the board of directors, Richard G. Wood; 
vice-chairman board of directors, Jonathan R. Jones; presi- 
dent, W W. Luken vice-president, Ledyard Heckscher; 
vice-president, Howard Wood, Jr.; treasurer, Howard Wood, 
Jt assistant treasurer, A. M. Harry; secretary, John W. 
Logan: assistant secretary, A. M. Harry; purchasing agent, 
Alan D. Wood; general manager of sales, Charies O. Hadly; 
assistant general manager of sales, Willard S. Haring; 
comptroller, J. H. Woodhead; cashier, Ira L. Couch; credit 
manager, J. B. MeGlinn; traffic manager, N. L. Moon; as- 
sistant traffic manager W. B. Hoffman; auditor, D. P. 
Sailer assistant auditor, D. Bailey 

Blast furnac department—Manager, G. A. Heckscher; 
superintendent, George A. Black; assistant superintendent, 
Clarence G. Hanna 

Steel works department—-Manager, Richard G. Wood, 
Jr.; general superintendent, John E. Mountain 

Sheet department, Schuylkill Iron Works Plant, J. Wood 
Plant—Manager, W. A. Cooper 

Safety and welfare department—Manager, Wilbur Collins. 


A national standard truck cost system developed at a 
conference of truck owners and manufacturers is ex- 
plained in a folder being distributed by the Truck 
Owners’ Conference, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Each folder contains sufficient forms for one truck for 
one year. 
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CAR SHORTAGE SERIOUS 


Curtailment Accentuated by Shut-downs 


Large January Pig Iron Production — Wage 
Advance — Ore and Other Advances 


The serious setback which the industry is get- 
ting through car shortage can hardly be over-em- 
phasized. Inadequate coal and coke supplies have 
forced the banking of more blast furnaces; 50,000 
tons of finished steel is piled in the leading inter- 
est’s yards in Chicago waiting for cars and an 
Eastern maker has stored 30,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel alone. Shipments in cases do not ex- 
ceed 25 per cent of output. One steel plant can 
operate only two of its ten furnaces. Barely 50 
per cent of the normal shipments of foundry coke 
are leaving the Connellsville district and at least 
25 per cent of the foundries of Cleveland and 
vicinity are shut down partly or wholly because 
of lack of fuel. 

The influenza epidemic has also had a marked 
effect on production. More than one mill has had 
one-fourth of its force on the sick list. 

It is not surprising that scarcity of iron and 
steel has been accentuated. The marked develop- 
ments are the accessions to the list of both iron 
and steel makers who have withdrawn from the 
market. In Chicago the leading interest has no 
shapes, plates or bars to sell, nor rails or track 
supplies. Some pig iron makers will book nothing 
further for 1920 delivery. 

Sales of pig iron have been in very large vol- 
ume, especially in foundry and malleable grades. 
Foundry is $1 per ton higher. There is now a 
lull, both buyers and sellers being willing to await 
developments. The shortage in basic iron is pro- 
nounced, several heavy inquiries remaining un- 
satisfied, and prices are naturally strong. 

In spite of railroad difficulties the January 
performance of the blast. furnaces of the country 
was better than any month since March, 1919. A 
net gain of 28 furnaces was made and a produc- 
tion of 3,015,181 tons compares with 2,633,268 
tons for December, also a 3l-day month. The 
daily average was 97,264 tons or 141% per cent 
more than December, which averaged 84,944 tons 
daily. No less than 39 furnaces were blown in 
while 11 were banked or blown out. 

The 290 blast furnaces in operation on Feb. 1 
were operating at a rate of 99,465 tons a day 
against 87,945 tons for the 262 furnaces in blast 
on Jan. 1. January’s performance corresponds to 
about 35,860,000 tons per annum, or 9114 per cent 
of the record production of 1918. 

The Steel Corporation wage advance has 
hardly caused a ripple on the steel market as $1.50 
or $2 more per ton would probably balance the in- 
creased wage cost. The new buying in large lots 
on contracts is closely averaging the prices of the 

“arly weeks of 1919, or $7 per ton above the 
so-called March 21 prices which the Steel Cor- 
poration has been maintaining. No new influences 
on prices are discernible save those which have 
been operating. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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Semi-finished steel prices are mounting wild 
Thousand lot sales of billets have brought $52 
1800 tons was sold at $60 and smaller lots w. 
done at $70 for nearby shipment. Sheet bars ; 
up $5 per ton and forging billets $9. 

The situation in finished steel can hardly be | 
ter told than by noting the sales of 9000 tons 
soft steel bars to an automobile maker at 4.25c. a) 
2000 tons at 4.50c. 

At the very time that financial arrangeme 
are being completed on unusually large fabricat: 
steel projects, structural mills are restricting th: 
volume they will consider. 

Plate business is fast approaching the tenseness 
of the sheet market. New orders can be written 
at 3.50c. only in exceptional cases. Appearances 
are that concerted action akin to the commandeering 
effect on the rail mills will be needed to secur 
prompt building of railroad cars and locomotives, if 
indeed any early decision is made in this respect. 

Bar iron has been advanced $1 by leading 
makers, and a like raise has been made in charcoal 
iron boiler tubes. 

The advance in the price of ore of $10 per ton 
has been followed by heavy selling and it is probable 
that the entire estimated output of the season will 
soon be disposed of to the furnaces. The advance, 
which is equivalent to about $2 in the cost of pig 
iron, is relatively not as important when iron is sell- 
ing around $40 as it would ordinarily be. 

The principal exporters of steel products are 
taking only such business as cannot be forestalled. 
Japan is the high bidder on any material that is 
available, but the policy of the leading exporters is 
to apportion their tonnage among various coun- 
tries and Japan is getting no more than its share. 

British hematite iron has been booked for Bel- 
gium. For neutrals, up to 240s., maker’s works, is 
asked, corresponding even at the low rate of ex- 
change to-day to over $40 per ton. A large busi- 
ness has been done in sheet bars for second and 
third quarters on basis of $87, also in terms of 
present exchange. Belgian plates 44 in. thick are 
offered at fancy prices from 4.8c. per pound for 
ly-in. plates to 5.38 for 1/16-in. plates, f.o.b. Liege. 

American tin plate has been offered for immedi- 
ate delivery at $11.20 c.i.f. United Kingdom for 50,- 
000 boxes. For the Orient buyers are trying to 
close on 500,000 boxes. American tin plates have 
sold for export at $9 per base box, Pittsburgh. 





Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Feb. ». 


The advance of $1 per ton on old range and Mesaba 
Bessemer and non-Bessemer ores means an _ increase 
in cost of $2 a ton for making pig iron when the fur- 
naces start to use this year’s ore, and the ony come 
back the furnaces may have will be a possible reduction 
of 20c. a ton on upper rail rates, which would mean 2 
saving of 40c. a ton on pig iron. This advance of *! 
on ore seems to be fully justified from the poor state- 
ment of earnings of some companies in 1918 and 1919 
put out recently by the Lake Superior Iron Ore Asso 
ciation, which showed that earnings per ton of ore 
some of the producers in the two years named were 
very small. This additional cost of about $2 a ton in 
making pig iron will no doubt soon be reflected 10 
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THE IRON AGE 


A Comparison of Prices 


\dvances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


ce i a > me 
Pig Llron, Per Gross Ton Feb. 3, Jan. 27, Jan. 6 Feb 4 


1920 1920 1920 1919 
No. 2 X, Philadelphiat...$44.35 $44.35 $44.35 $36.15 
No. 2, Valley furnacet... 40.00 40.00 39 00 21.00 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tif... 43.60 43.60 40.60 24 60 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.+. 40.00 40.00 37.00 81.00 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*.. 40.00 40.00 40.00 21.00 
asic, del’'d, eastern Pa.. 41.40 39.25 39.00 23 90 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 40.00 40.00 36.00 30.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh..... 42.40 42.40 38.40 82 860 
Malleable, Chicago*® ..... 40.50 40.50 $0.50 31.50 
Malleable, Valley ....... 12.00 41.00 28 00 31.50 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh... 41.40 40.40 38.40 21.40 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 55.00 52.50 45.00 88.85 


Rails, Billets, Ete., 


Per Gross Ton 


Bess. rails, heavy, at mill. 45.00 $5.00 15.00 55 00 

h. rails, heavy, at mill. 47.00 17.00 47.00 57.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 52.50 48.00 48.00 43.50 
©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 52.50 48.00 £8.00 $3.50 
©.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 55.00 50.00 50.00 47.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 73.00 64.00 64.00 56.00 
O.-h. billets, PRila......s 59.10 59.10 59.00 47.50 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 60.00 60.00 60.00 57.00 


Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 


lron bars, Philadelphia... 3.75 3.75 3.745 3.145 
lron bars, Pittsburgh.... 4.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.97 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 3.00 2.75 2.75 2.70 
Steel bars, New York.... 3.27 3.27 $3.27 2.97 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 3.50 3.00 2.65 3.00 
Tank plates, New York... 3.77 3.27 3.02 3.27 
Beams, ete., Pittsburgh... 2.70 2.55 2.45 2.80 
Beams, ete., New York... 2.97 2.82 2.82 3.07 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’eh. 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.70 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh. 2.65 2.65 2.65 3.00 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 3.50 3.2D 3.25 3.30 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
the Chicago district is 50c. per ton 
‘Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 


higher prices for pig iron, semi-finished steel, and 
probably the whole line of finished steel products. Any 
reservations made,for ore by furnace companies prior 
to the time the advance of $1 a ton was made, now auto- 
matically become contracts at the new prices, which are 
on a basis of $7.45 for old range Bessemer. 

The whole market is showing signs of runaway 
prices, and where the advance will stop is a good deal 
of a question. There are no signs as yet that the 
market has reached the top, but, on the contrary, there 
s every indication that prices on pig iron, steel and 
finished steel products are going higher. There is acute 
shortage in supply of everything, and with an insistent 
lemand from consumers, who are really bidding against 
each other to get material, prices are bound to go 
higher. There is an underproduction of everything 
in the steel trade, and a consuming demand far greater 
than the supply. The action of the United States Steel 
Corporation in adhering to the March 21 schedule of 
prices had some effect for a time, but this has now 
een lost in the wild scramble of jobbers and con- 
sumers to induce the furnaces and mills to take their 
rders. The situation is regarded as dangerous, not 
inlike that existing in 1907, and some large producers 
f pig iron and steel are regarding the future with 
ipprehension. 

The action of the Steel Corporation in advancing 
mmon labor 10 per cent, effective from Feb. 1, and 

) its announced intention of adjusting rates for 
lled labor to a higher basis, add to the burden of 
sumers of iron and steel, as the independent steel 
ipanies must follow the same course. Under present 
litions they will add the increased labor cost to 
es for their products, and the consumer must pay 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., other local steel 
rns, and Youngstown, Ohio, steel interests have 
| they will pay the advance in labor to be made 
the Steel Corporation; in fact, they are simply 
pelled to do it. 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, Feb. 3, Jan. 27, Jan. 6, Feb. 4, 
192 


20 1920 1920 1919 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 5.00 4.60 4.35 4.70 
Sheets, galvy No. 28, P’gh o.50o 5.95 5.70 6.05 
Sheets, blue an'l'd. 9 & 10 4.25 3.80 3.55 3.90 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh... $1.50 4.50 4.50 3.50 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh... 3.50 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 4.45 4.45 4.45 4.35 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.35 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton 


Carwheels, Chicago $239.00 $36.00 $34.50 $23.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 40.00 38.00 33.00 23.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 28.00 27.50 26.00 15.00 
Héavy steel scrap, Phila. . 26.50 26.00 23.50 16.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go. . 25.00 24.00 24.00 15.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 34.00 33.00 32.00 19.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. . 41.00 38.00 33.00 23.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (netton) 39.50 39.50 35.50 19.50 
No. 1 RR, wrot, Phila.... 35.00 35.00 32.00 23.00 
No. 1 RR, wrot, Ch’'go (net) 27.50 26.00 25.00 15.50 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt.... $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $5.00 
Furnace coke, future..... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Foundry coke, prompt.... 7.00 7.00 7.00 5.00 
Foundry coke, future..... 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York... 19.50 19.50 19.75 19.50 
Electrolytic copper, N, Y.. 19.25 19.25 19.50 18.75 
Spelter, St. Louis a dee 9.00 9.10 9.50 6.35 
Spelter, New York....... 9.35 9.45 9.85 6.70 
Lead, St. Louis o-< 8.45 8.45 8.25 4.75 
Lead, New York ; 8.75 8.75 8.50 5.05 
Tin, Now WOPEscccccccce _ 59.00 62.25 63.50 72.00 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 11.25 11.25 9.75 7.50 


There is no abatement in the demand for pig iron 
and steel of all kinds, which is very far ahead of the 
available supply. The acute shortage in basic iron has 
become worse, and some large consumers are scouring 
the market everywhere trying to find iron. The car 
supply is wretched and is adding to the discomfort of 
the furnaces and mills, which are using every effort to 
get out maximum production, but with shortage of cars, 
coal and coke, they cannot do so. Unless the car situa- 
tion is relieved in a very short time, a number of blast 
furnaces that are now on the ragged edge for coke, will 
have to bank. 


Pig Iron.—Consumers are up against probably the 
worst shortage in supply of basic iron the market has 
ever known, and it does not promise to be relieved while 
the shortage in cars, coal and coke continues. Furnaces 
are being besieged with inquiries for basic iron, which 
they are turning away in most cases, saying they have 
no iron to sell. New inquiry for basic is heavy, the 
Erie Forge Co. being in the market for 10,000 tons, Fol- 
lansbee Brothers Co. for the same amount, Colonial 
Steel Co. for 5000 tons, or more, American Rolling Mill 
Co. for 5000 tons, for this and next month’s shipment, 
while four or five other smaller inquiries for basic are 
in the market. Some sellers are now quoting basic at 
$42 and Bessemer at $43, but the actual market has not 
yet reached those figures. It is likely to do so before 
this week ends, as some consumers in distress for iron 
will no doubt pay these prices, or more, as they say they 
must have iron, or close down their plants. The demand 
for Bessemer iron is not as active as for basic, but 
there is very little to be had. Two or three good-sized 
sales of plain No. 2 iron have been made at $42 and $43, 
some sellers now quoting as high as $45 at furnace. 
The whole pig iron market is very strong in price, and 
seems likely to be higher within a short time. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has one Youngstown and 
one Hubbard furnace banked for lack of coke. No 
Pittsburgh stacks have yet gone out, but some may be 
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compelled to bank before this week ends, as they are on 
the ragged edge for coke. We now quote pig iron as 
follows, Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 
the Cleveland or Pittsburgh districts being $1.40 per 
gross ton. 


Basic ; a ead . $40.00 to $41.00 
B CO Be eC nae hae eeee nema beeen 41.00 to 42.00 
EE ON on sk o's 6. ns 2K RSR TODS ARMORED 39.00 to 40.00 
No. 2 foundry. ok is botiek ple ewer 41.00 to 42.00 
No. 3 foundry cata ; v eee 40.00 to 41.50 
DEORe: WENO 6 asi din douse eye eee eeeben 42.00 to 43.09 


We note a sale of 4000 tons of basic made on Tues- 
day at $40 Valley furnace, but it is practically certain 
that no more could be had at, this price. 


Ferroalloys.—The demand for ferromanganese for 
delivery in last half of this year is still active, and 
consumers seem willing to cover their needs at $155, 
and even $160 per gross ton delivered for 76 to 80 per 
cent domestic. Sales of a considerable tonnage of do- 
mestic ferromanganese are reported at $155, and it is 
said $160 has been reached in some sales. Some con- 
sumers of spiegeleisen now regret they did not cover 
sooner, as prices have advanced $10 per ton, or more. 
Sellers are asking $5 to $10 advance in prices of 50 
per cent ferrosilicon. Market indications now are that 
prices on all grades of ferroalloys will be higher, as 
the present demand seems greatly in excess of supply. 


We quote 76 to 80 per cent domestic ferromanganese $155 


to $160 for second half delivered, with a reduction of $1.50 to 
$1.75 per unit for lower percentages We quote 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon at $85 to $90, and 18 to 22 per cent spiegeleisen 
at $55 to $57.50, delivered Prices on Bessemer ferrosilicon 
are 9 er cent $56.50 10 per cent, $59.50: 11 per cent, 
$62.50; 12 per cent, $66.10. We quote 6 per cent silvery iron, 
$45.75 to $46.25; 7 per cent, $50 to $50.50; 8 per cent, $52 
to $52.50: 9 per cent, $54 to $54.50, and 10 per cent, $56.50 
to $57 An advance of $3.30 per gross ton is charged \for 
each 1 per cent silicon for 11 per cent and over on Bessemer 


ferrosijicon, and an advance of $2.50 per gross ton is charged 
for each 1 per cent silicon for 11 per cent and over on silvery 
iron. All the above prices are f.o.b. maker’s furnace, Jackson 
or New Straitsville, Ohio, which have a uniform freight rate 
of $2.90 per gross ton for delivery in the Pittsburgh district. 
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Semi-finished Steel.—Very little steel is being sold 
in the open market, as it can hardly be had at any 
price. There have been actual sales of 3000 to 4000 
tons of soft open-hearth 4 x 4 in. billets at $52.50, 
maker’s mill, or higher. Slabs have sold at close to, 
or all, of $55 at mill, and it is said sheet bars have 
been sold for conversion into sheets at very close to 
$60 at mill. All the steel mills are short of billets 
and sheet bars. A large tin plate interest that 
is running very short of bars was told the other 
day by the mill that supplies it, that if it could get cars, 
several thousand tons lying on the ground could be 
shipped at once, but the cars could not be had. The 
demand for forging billets is active, and prices are up 
about $5 a ton. 


Zessemer and open-hearth b'llets 


We quote 4 x 4-in. soft 
$52 : slabs, $53 to 


at $52.50 to $55; 2 x 2-in. billets at $55 to $57; 
$55: sheet bars, $55 to $60, and forging billets, $73 to $75 
base, all f.o.b. at mill Pittsburgh or Youngstown 

We note sales of 300 tons or more of forging billets 
for fairly prompt delivery at $73 per gross ton, maker’s 
mill. 


Structural Material.—The inquiry is still very active, 
and while only a small amount of work was placed in 
the past week, a large amount is in sight, some of it 
in this city. The McClintic-Marshall Co. has taken 500 
tons for a new steel building for the Aluminum Co. of 
America at New Kensington, Pa. New York architects 
are making plans for a very large bank building for 
the Mellon National Bank in this city, in the square 
bounded by Smithfield Street, Fifth Avenue and Oliver 
Avenue, that it is said will take 15,000 tons. A new 
Y. M. C. A. building on Wood Street will take about 
5000 tons, and the Diamond National Bank has decided 
to go ahead with an addition to its building that will 
take about 700 tons. Large financial interests seem to 
have decided that present high costs of construction 
will last for several years, and they are now going 
ahead with projected buildings. We quote plain ma- 
terial up to 15 in. at 2.45c. to 2.70c., Pittsburgh, the 
Jower price being that of the leading interest. 
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Plates.—It is doubtful whether any orders for p! 
could be placed, except in very exceptional cases, at 
than 3.50c. at mill, and some mills are quoting as 
as 4c. The two leading makers are filled up on p! 
for practically all of this year and new business ; 
necessarily go to the smaller mills, who are nov 
position to exact high prices. Some steel car wor 
coming out, and the demand for plates from all | 
of consumers is abnormally heavy. The price of ( 
negie Steel Co, on sheared plates of tank quality 
very indefinite delivery remains at 2.65c. and ano 
leading maker is quoting 2.90c. on very limited qua 
ties to regular customers, but the general market pr 
by the smaller mills range from 3.50c. to 4c. at mi! 


We now quote sheared plates of tank qualty, 4 -in 
heavier, at 2.65¢c to 2.90c for indefinite delivery and 3.5: 
ic by the smaller mills for delivery in two to three mo 
or longer. 


Sheets.—There seems to be a practical famine 
the supply of sheets, and consumers who are in distr: 
for sheets are making tenders of new business to 
mills at prices carrying premiums of $10 to $20 per ¢ 
It is understood some large plate producers are seriou 
considering making large additions to their plants. 

We now quote No. 28 gage box annealed, one-pass b 
sheets at 4.35c. to 5¢e.; No. 28 galvanized, 5.75c. to 6 


and No. 10 blue annealed at 3.55c. to 4c., the lower ] 
named being the March 21 schedules. 


Tin Plate.-—Most of the tin plate manufacturers 
are running at 95 to 100 per cent of capacity, but 
output is not more than 85 per cent on the average. 
due to scarcity of sheet bars and also to inefficiency 
of labor. The scarcity of cars is holding up shipments 
and operating and shipping conditions in the tin plate 
trade are very unsatisfactory. Wasters are now selling 
at $8 to $8.50 from stock. We now quote tin plate for 
domestic consumers for first half of the year delivery 
at $7 per base box, and for export $8.50 to $9 per base 
box, Pittsburgh. 

Wire Rods.—There is an insistent demand for wire 
rods, but the available supply is very limited. Two 
local makers of rods say their output is greatly re- 
duced because of scarcity of steel, and they have no 
more to sell in the open market. We note a sale of 
150 tons of soft Bessemer rods at about $64 at mill 
for export and 300 tons of basic open-hearth rods at 
about $70 at mill, both for fairly prom,t shipment. We 
quote soft Bessemer and open-hearth rods at $52 to $65, 
and high carbon rods at $75 to $100 at mill. 

Wire Products.—Three of the independent makers 
of wire nails have made up new wire nail cards and 
will hold a meeting in a few days at which these new 
cards will be discussed and probably a new card evolved 
from the three, which will contain some radical changes 
over the present card. There is a strong demand for a 
new wire nail card, some of the jobbers favoring it 
just as much as the manufacturers. The demand for 
wire nails and wire shows no abatement and the mills 
are simply snowed under with business. The American 
Steel & Wire Co. is still attempting to control to some 
extent resale prices on wire nails and wire, but the 
legality of this proceeding is being seriously questioned 
We continue to quote wire nails at $3.25 base to $4.25 
and $4.50, and plain wire for manufacturing purposes 
at 3c. to 3.50c. The lower prices named are those of 
the American Steel & Wire Co., but this concern is said 
to be sold up for some months. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—There is a very great scarcity 
in supply of steel bars, and several mills that are 
position to ship out fairly promptly are quoting at 
3.50¢c., and even higher. Prices on common iron bars 
have also been advanced, two local mills now quoting 
ic. at mill. Two large makers of steel bars are reported 
sold up on all they can make over the rest of this year. 

We quote steel bars at 2.35c. up to 3c. and 3.50c., when 


1 re 


rolled from billets. We quote common bars at 4c. and 
fined iron bars 4.25c. in carloads, Pittsburgh plus full freight 
to point of delivery. 


Hot-Rolled Strip Steel—Mills are filled up for 
some months and prices are showing a sharp advance. 
We now quote hot rolled strip steel at 4.25c. to 5.50c., 
f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, and it is said sales have been 
made at higher prices. 
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Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—The demand is very ac- 
tive. Makers are sold up for two or three months and 
prices have shown a sharp advance. We now quote 
cold-rolled strip steel at 7c. to 9c. per lb., and it is said 
some sales have been made at higher prices. 


Spikes.—The new demand for railroad spikes is ac- 
tive and prices are higher. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe has bought about 10,000 kegs, the Norfolk & 
Western 8000, and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
5000 kegs. Other roads have placed smaller orders 
and makers of railroad spikes are pretty well filled up 
over the next two or three months. Prices on all 
grades of spikes are at least 25c. per keg higher. 

We quote standard spikes, 9/16 x 4% in., at $3.60 base 
per 100 lb. in ecarload lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each, and 
small spikes, % in., 7/16 in. and smaller, at $4.00 to $4.25 
per 100 Ib. in carload lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each, plus 
usual extras. Boat and barge spikes, $4.00 to $4.25 per 100 
lb. in ecarload lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each, f.o.b. Pitts 
burgh. Tie plates, $3.00 per 100 Ib. 

Nuts, Bolts and Rivets—The demand for rivets is 
active, large consumers being covered for this quarter 
on the basis of $4.15 for structural and ship rivets and 
$4.25 for large boiler rivets. 

Coke.—The car supply is no better, several large coke 
producers saying it was worse last week than it has 
been at any time. Many blast furnaces are in distress 
for coke, and unless they are able to get a larger supply 
soon, will have to bank. Coke producers say they are 
not selling any spot furnace or foundry coke, but are 
shipping their entire output, when they can get cars, 
on contracts. Basic iron has now reached $40, or 
higher, and contracts for coke made some time ago on a 
five to one basis will now net producers $8 per net ton 
at oven for their coke. The question is still up as to 
the legality of coke contracts made prior to the time 
the Government fixed prices on coal and coke, but there 
seems to be no doubt as to the validity. 

Boiler Tubes.—A leading maker has advanced price 
of charcoal iron tubes 3% to 4% in. in size, about $10 
per ton. Demand for locomotive and merchant tubes is 
very heavy and mills are sold up for some months. 
Discounts are given on page 437. 

Iron and Steel Pipe.—The recent advance of $7 per 
ton made on all sizes of steel pipe by the independent 
mills is being very firmly held, and the mills would 
have no trouble whatever in entering orders at these 
high prices, but are not in position to accept them, being 
sold up for some months. 

Old Material.—Local scrap dealers who have been 
predicting for. several months that prices on all grades 
of scrap would advance heavily seem in a very good 
way to have their predictions verified. There is a 
scarcity in supply of practically all grades of scrap, 
and prices are very firm and likely to be higher. Local 
dealers do not seem anxious to sell, believing the market 
will advance further. Selected heavy steel scrap is not 
less than $28, and reports are that sales have been 
made at $29 delivered. 





Heavy melting steel, Steubenville, 
Follansbee, Brackenridge, Mones- 
sen, Midland and Pittsburgh, de- 
OWN so iin cruieahte te aect Gelterieea o aa .. $28.00 to $29.00 

No. 1 cast for steel plants..... . 84.00to 35.00 

Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 
bridge. Ohio; Cumberland, Md.; 

Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh.... 34.00to 3500 

Companies: (NR sa ik cts ecele nn cman 24.00 to 25.00 


jundled sheet sides and ends, f.o.b 


consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh dis- 

ee wevsdns eerie dae tahun 9.00 to 20.00 
Bundled steel stamping........... . 18.00to 19.00 
No. 1 Benge Au cA vcs tweet iee 24.00 to 25.00 
Railroad grate bars..........+..6.:: 24.00 to 25.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock 

(bloom and billet ends, heavy 

plates) 4 im. and heavier....... 32. 00to 33.00 
Railroad rmomlleables «. oo. 066s de'deees 26.00 to 27.00 
[ron CBP. - GRIMS 6a05 ons 0 codands wae 34.00 to 35.00 
Locomotive axles, steel............-- 33.00 to 34.00 
Steel CaP’ GUN dsc viecctéusea's waves 31.00 to 32.00 
Cast GO, Ws cies cos 04 nddn eke 33.00to 34.00 
Rolled steel wheels. .....ccccscccres 27.00 to 28.00 
Machine-shop turnings.............- 18.00 to 18.50 
Sheet bar crop ends (at origin).... 30.00to 30.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings.......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Heavy breakable cast............+: 25.00 to 26.00 
Cast inom. BORING. csovcckcwensen< 20.50 to 21.00 


No. 1 railroad wrought...........- 28.00 to 29.00 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, Feb. 3. 

The transportation situation is becoming so serious 
that in the opinion of some observers it cannot grow 
much worse without bringing on acute constipation of 
the entire economic system of the country. The leading 
interest has been forced to bank five furnaces within 
the past fortnight because of lack of coking coal. It is 
not only unable to secure its normal fuel requirements 
but cannot get sufficient railroad equipment to move its 
products. It now has approximately 50,000 tons of 
finished steel piled in its yards here waiting for cars. 
The same condition has forced a Northern merchant 
iron producer to pile 5000 tons at one of its plants. 
The scarcity of cars is hardly less pronounced than the 
delays of shipments in transit. In a number of cases, 
cars which have been on the road for eight weeks have 
not yet reached destination. Increasingly numerous 
complaints come from manufacturers dependent on the 
mills and furnaces stating that the failure of ship- 
ments of material to arrive has forced a curtailment of 
operation. The influenza epidemic has also affected 
some producers adversely, one mill reporting that 25 
per cent of its force is on the sick list. This is, however, 
an extreme case, as reports from other sources would 
not indicate that operation generally has been seriously 
crippled on this account. 

The steel market is characterized by much inquiry 
and little selling. The leading interest has withdrawn 
from the market on plates, shapes and bars, as well as 
rails and track supplies, and other mills selling in this 
district have practically nothing to offer. 

Independent mills regard as inevitable advances in 
wages in conformity with the increase - recently 
announced by the Steel Corporation, and point to the 
resultant increase in costs as further justification for 
higher prices than those established last March. 

Pig iron appears to be still in an upward swing and 
scrap has advanced generally. 


Pig lron.—While there has been a slight falling off 
in inquiries, business is still active and a number of 
transactions have been closed at advanced prices. 
Standard Bessemer has sold at as high as $45, Ohio 
furnace. Copper free low phosphorus is firm at $47.50, 
Ohio stack and copper-bearing material is commanding 
$45, Eastern furnace. The two leading Southern pro- 
ducers of foundry iron are still in the market at $40 
lase Birmingham, one of them for first half delivery 
only and the other for the entire year. A number of 
smaller interests have withdrawn from the market 
whereas two Virginia producers have advanced to $4Z 
base furnace for second half shipment. The leading 
local producer is still selling sparingly for last half at 
$40, and for spot shipment at $42. The Red River 
Silvery furnace has ddvanced its prices to the Jackson 
County level, but it still has an advantage of 40c. in 
freight to Chicago. Charcoal iron has advanced to $53 
to $55 furnace. 


The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumer’s yards except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
and steel-making irons. including low phosphorus, which are 


¢ 


f.o.b. furnace and do not include a switching charge aver- 


aging 50c. per ton . 
Lake Superior charcoal, average sil. 1.50 
(other grades subject to usual differen- 
tials), delivered at Chicago . $55.50 to $57.50 
Northern coke No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75..... . 42.25 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 40.00 


Northern high phos. foundry Nts © pete ae 40.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft, 

sil. 2.75 to 3.25 as bo ties ie aak 48.20 
Southern coke, No, 2 foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 46.60 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2 25 45.00 
Malieable, net over 2.am Gb. .ciiovtvivdbesce . 40.50 
Basic ‘ és ahiveur 39:00 
Low phen, COSRREE SPER) 60s «ccabaccukuaee ae 47.50 


Silvery, 7 per cent 


. $53.90 to 54.30 


Plates.—This product is rapidly approaching the 
condition which has characterized sheets for some time. 
The leading interest has definitely withdrawn from the 
market, while the foremost independent has not taken 
new business for weeks. Outside producers represented 
in this district also have nothing to offer. In the mean- 
time, inquiries continue to pour in, and the railroads 
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show increased interest in new rolling stock. Car builders 
anticipated their needs to a certain extent by placing 
contracts with the mills, but if the carriers make heavy 
purchases of cars they will, have to expect delays in deliv- 
ery on a considerable portion of them. The Union Pacific 
has divided an order for 3000 refrigerator cars among 
a number of Western car builders. Most of the steel 
for the bodies, amounting to about 6000 tons, will be 
furnished by the foremost steel interest on existing 
contracts. The leading independent will supply about 
4000 tons and the Bethlehem Steel Co. the remaining 
tonnage for the underframes, which will be fabricated 
by the Bettendorf company. The Great Northern is 
expected to close this week for 1000 ore cars of 75 tons 
capacity. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has or- 
dered five locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and the Grand Trunk is in the market for 35 
engines. 

Structural Material.—The leading interest has closed 
its books to new business and the Inland Steel Co. has 
nothing to offer except small tonnages in heavy shapes 
which will fit into the rolling schedule of its 28-in. mill. 
The scarcity of structural material is restricting the 
operations of fabricators, the leading company now be- 
ing out of the market anda number of others nearly so. 
The largest new project in prospect is a bridge over the 
Ohio River for the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, which 
will involve 14,000 tons of steel. The leading award of 
the week is 1000 tons for a plant addition for the Ke- 
waunee Boiler Co., Kewaunee, IIl., to be fabricated by 
the Lackawanna Bridge Co. Recent lettings include: 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works plant, South Bend, Ind., 646 
tons, to Whitehead and Kales. 

City of St. Louis, two freight handling cranes for munici- 
pal docks, with combined capacity of 400 tons per hr., to 
Lakeside Bridge and Steel Co., Milwaukee 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Waukegan, Ill., electric coal 
handling Gantry crane, capacity 125 tons per hr., to Lake- 
side Bridge and Steel Co. 

International Harvester Co., Assembly Building for Trac- 
tor Works, Chicago, 385 tons, to Rochester Bridge Co. 

Utah Oil Refining Co., two steel tanks, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 128 tons, to Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 


Doelger and Kirsten, Milwaukee, machine shop, 115 tons 
to Lakeside Bridge and Steel Co. 


Current inquiries include: 


Hibernian Bank Building, New Orleans, 4000 tons. 

Commercial Union Assurance Co. Building, San Francisco, 
1400 tons. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 1000 tons, bridge work. 

DuPont Engineering Corporation, plant for General 
Motors Corporation, Pontiac, Mich., 500 tons. 

Garford Truck Co., plant addition, Lima, Ohio, 500 tons. 


The mill quotation is 2.45c. Pittsburgh, which takes a 
freight rate of 27c. per 100 lb. for Chicago delivery. Job- 
bers quote 3.47c. for materials out of warehouse. 

Bars.—With the local producers out of the market 
and outside mills consistently turning away business, 
the problem of the consumer of mild steel bars is in- 
deed a difficult one. The situation in iron and rail carbon 
steel bars is also becoming acute. Mills producing these 
products are confining their restricted sales to old cus- 
tomers and in most cases are leaving the price un- 
determined until the time of delivery, this being a safe- 
guard against possible advances in scrap. One rail 
carbon mill which is booked ahead until May is invoic- 
ing February shipments at 3.50c. Bar iron has ad- 
vanced and is now selling at 3.25c. to 3.50c., Chi- 
cago mill, except in the case of transactions which 
leave the matter of price open until time of shipment. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.35c. to 3.25c. Pitts 


burgh, taking a freight of 27c. per 100 lb.; common bar iron, 


$.50c. to 3.75¢., Chicago; rail carbon, 3.25c. to 3.50c., mill. 


Jobbers quote 3.37c. for steel bars out of warehouse. 
Sheets.—The sheet situation is tense, although it is 
said that a few mills will be able to take on additional 
tonnage for second quarter provided they can secure 
the sheet bars. What they will quote will be influenced 
by the cost of the raw material and labor, and cannot 
be forecast at present writing. Mill representatives 
are besieged with offers of premiums. One interest re- 
cently rejected a tender of 15c. per lb. on 150 tons of 
either galvanized or black for delivery in six weeks. 
The efforts of consumers have extended to the jobbers. 
A prominent automobile manufacturer recently made a 
thorough canvass of the warehouses of the country and 
bought all the sheets they were willing to sell at pre- 
miums ranging from $5 to $25 a ton above jobbers’ 
quotations. The ensuing mill quotations are of little 
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significance except as in indication of prices ruling 
previous commitments for first quarter delivery. 

Mill quotations are: 4.60c. for No. 28 black; 3.80c¢ 
No. 10 blue annealed, and 5.95c. for No. 28 galvanized, t 
all being Pittsburgh prices, subject to a freight of 27c 
100 Ib. to Chicago. Jobbers quote Chicago delivery out 
stock: No. 10 blue annealed, 5.32c.; No. 28 black, 6 
No, 28 galvanized, 8c. 

Wire Products.—While operation continues to 
prove, shipments are being delayed by a shortness 
cars and motive power. Some shipments which ha 
been in transit since the middle of December have ; 
yet reached the consignees. The demand shows no sig 
of abatement and greatly exceeds the supply of 
wire mills. For mill prices see finished iron and ste. 
Pittsburgh, page 437. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Illinois Steel Co. 
out of the market on rails, its present commitment } 
ing sufficient to employ its rolling capacity at the pre; 
ent rate of operation until the end of the year. 1 
Santa Fé has placed orders to be followed shortly 
the formality of contract signatures, for 70,000 to: 
of rails, 15,000 tons to be rolled by the Illinois Stee] ( 
and 55,000 tons by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. |; 
additon to its commitments with Western railroads 
recently published in detail in this column, the Illino 
Steel Co. will roll 40,000 tons for the Pennsylvania lines, 
15,000 tons for the Chesapeake & Ohio and 10,000 ton 
for the Baltimore & Ohio. The Carnegie Steel Co 
will also supply about 45,000 tons to the Pennsylvania, 
while the corporation’s total order from the Baltimore 
& Ohio, including the tonnage to be rolled here, aggre- 
gates 40,000 tons. The Illinois Steel Co. is turning 
away numerous inquiries for light rails emanating 
from both domestic and Asiatic sources. Its inability 
to take new business in light rails, however, is regarded 
as a temporary condition. 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.35c. to 3.60c, Pittsburgh. Track 
bolts with square nuts, 4.90c. to 5c., Pittsburgh. Steel tie 
plates and iron angle bars, 2.75c., Pittsburgh and Chicago 
tie plates, iron, 3.25c., f.o.b. makers’ mills. Light rails, 
2.45¢c. f.o.b. makers’ mills, with usual extras. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Bolt and nut production has been 
sharply curtailed by a marked reduction in receipts of 
raw material resulting from the unsatisfactory trans- 
portation situation. The decrease in output is forcing 
up costs with the consequence that another advance in 
prices is regarded as unavoidable. At the same time 
the activities of consumers are such as to encourage up- 
ward price tendencies. Buyers have recently offered 
premiums of as high as 50 per cent, although without 
apparent success. One important bolt and nut manu- 
facturer reports that its contracts for first quarter 
have already been taken out in specifications, and that 
consumers are pressing hard for additional lots in ex- 
cess of their existing commitments. 

For mill prices see finished iron and steel, Pitts- 
burgh, page 437. 

Jobbers quote: Structural rivets, 4.97c.; boiler rivets 
5.07c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 35 and 5 per cent off 
larger sizes, 25 and 5 off; carriage bolts up to % xX 6 in. 
30 off; larger sizes, 20 off; hot pressed nuts, square tapped 
and hexagon tapped, $1.45 off: coach or lag screws, gimlet 
points, square heads, 40 and 5 per cent off. Quantity extras 
are unchanged. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The demand for pipe has not been 
adversely affected by the recent advance. On the con- 
trary, inquiry is general and covers all sizes. On 4 to 
8-in. pipe inclusive, the best delivery is from 45 to 6” 
days and even this is uncertain under present transpor- 
tation conditions. A leading pipe foundry, in fact, has 
asked all its customers to leave the matter of shipment 
to maker’s convenience, as the acute car shortage 
makes delays in transportation unavoidable both as re- 
gards pig iron and finished product. Detroit has 
awarded 11,000 tons, ranging from 6 to 24-in., to the 
United States Cast-Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. Pontiac, 
Mich., has let 2100 tons to the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., and Fort Dodge, Iowa, has given a contract 
for 155 tons to the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


‘ 
is 


We quote per net ton, fo.b. Chicago, ex-war tax, 4: 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $72.80; 6-in. and above, $6 
class A and gas pipe, $2 extra. 

Old Material—Scrap has taken a stronger tone and 


has advanced in most grades from 50c. to $3 a ton. 
a 


+0 


Rolling mill grades have been particularly active, 
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tal of about 4000 tons of No. 1 wrought having been 
irchased by consumers within the past week at about 
28.50 per net ton. In the absence of buying by local 
ee] plants, heavy melting steel has been shipped to 
istern markets where attractive prices have been of- 
red, as high as $30.50 having been paid for this grade 
‘ scrap in the valleys. Shipments to that section of 
he country, however, have been limited of late by rail- 
vad embargoes. The car situation in general is un- 
satisfactory and together with a shortage of labor in 
rap yards is impeding the operations of dealers. The 
Baltimore & Ohio offers 4000 tons and the Chicago & 
Northwestern 2500 tons. The Burlington has_ with- 
awn the list of 3000 tons which it issued last week. 
Per Gross Ton 


Sei, SUED 6 bak da Gols Oh on & ee Eee . $33.00 to $34.00 


Relaying TAS oss cvsccciadscsctscvws 40.00 to 50.00 
Cae QE: i tGowed bade ee dae hewrees 39.00 to 40.00 
Steel rails, TOFOMING. 2.2.5. cccvecvecs . 85.00to 36.00 
Steel rails, lees Chan F fl... cesccoes 30.50 to 31.00 
Heavy melting steel... ..ccesecscvces 25.00to 26.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 25.00to 26 D0 
SThoverime GEOG . cc ccdscecesscecesee 25.00 to 25.50 
Low phos. heavy melting steel...... 28.00 to 29.00 
Per Net Ton 
[ron angles and splice bars.......... $31.00 to $32.00 
Se See ; .. 25.50 to 26.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms........ 31.25 to $2.25 
irom GAP CE 6.4 cei ecd eawe ikon 37.00 to 38.00 
ae). O68 Bee kn viciaesens sh eve ean 34.50 to 35.00 
No 3 TR ik. wcdks eae rdasceccneds 22.50 to 23.50 
a. «<3 ED ha Sac bacco cw ele eas 16.00 to 16.50 
Ct TO, as wkd 60 a's eR ewd ed eee 24.50 to 25.00 
Pipes OMG MOB. cc ccc ccc ccvcewcers 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........-..ee- 27.50 to 28.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought ............ 24.50 to 25.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers......... 26.50 to 27.00 
Coll. GPU. since scenes conedévews 28.50 to 29.00 
No 2 GORE. cn veewesaneaksbvenscenen 39.50to 40.00 
Boller PUNCHINBD 2 oc ccccrcsccsceces 26.50 to 27.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth........... 26.50 to 27.00 
Machine shop turnings............. 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast DOIG « ccceneswesccvuseusves 14.50to 15.50 
ROWS BIS sive svavsessvevidsens .. 32.00to 33.00 
Greats DOE advise cccwecsxeeevek votes 32.00 to 33.00 
ens: COG eetinee baves sx eabe seu 26.50 to 27.50 
Railroad malleable .......ccccesees 30.25 to 31.25 
Agricultural malleable ........ 30.25 to 31.25 
Country WHESOR .cvccdévesese 19.900 to 20.00 





Boston 
Boston, Feb. 3. 


Pig Iron.—A conservative estimate of the amount of 
pig iron sold here the past week is 40,000 to 45,000 tons, 
the largest business booked before in any corresponding 
period in a long time. Most buying was for second 
quarter and last half delivery. One consumer bought 
10,000 tons eastern Pennsylvania, Virginia and Buffalo, 
silicon 2.25 to 2.75, last half iron, and silicon 2.75 to 
3.25, second quarter, at an average of $42 furnace for 
the former and $43 for the latter. Another customer 
took 3000 tons Buffalo, silicon 2.75 to 3.25, last half, at 
$43 furnace, and a Providence consumer 1500 tons, sili- 
con 1.75 to 2.25, last half, at $40. Other Buffalo sales 
neluded 500, 300 and 100-ton lots, all on a $40 furnace 
base. Initial sales of Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. 
at $40 furnace base were large, but later the market 
advanced to $42, and almost immediately the company 
withdrew from the market. Another Virginia furnace is 
till quoting on a $40.25 furnace base, having taken ap- 
proximately 10,000 tons from local agents. Eight thou- 
sand tons eastern Pennsylvania second and third quarter 

n, silicon 1.75 to 2.25, sold at $42.50 furnace, silicon 
25 to 2.75, at $43.50, and silicon 2.75 to 3.25 at $45. 
Other Pennsylvania irons brought $43 base furnace, 
second quarter delivery, and $42 last half. Less than 

000 tons of Alabama iron were sold. The market on 

s iron is still $40 furnace. A small tonnage of high 

sphorus Southern No. 2 X iron, first quarter, sold 

$42.50 furnace. So far as known, no malleable has 
here since last reports. Two local houses sold 
tonnages of Salesbury charcoal for nearby deliv- 
at $62.25 furnace. Fifteen hundred tons Michigan 
oal, nearby delivery iron sold at $45 furnace. The 
ket on such iron now is $50 furnace, but this par- 
furnace has withdrawn offerings. Reports of 
lots of sales of Buffalo iron, spot, at $50 fur- 
are incorrect. Carload lots of eastern Pennsyl- 
spot iron have been sold at $47 furnace, and in 
nstance at $48, but the latter iron was special 
‘is and does not represent the true market. Other 
Pennsylvania iron, silicon 2.25 to 2.75, sold at 
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$44.50, silicon 2.75 to 3.25 at $46.60 and $46.50 furnace. 
The spot market for any mark of iron is not far from 
$45 furnace for No. 2 X. It is expected that the em- 
bargo on New Haven Railroad through freight will be 
lifted at an early date. Delivered quotations follow: 


East. Pa., silicon 2.25 to 2.75........$46.15 to $47.15 
East. Pa., silicon 1.75 to 23.25....... 44.90 to 45.90 
Buffalo, silicon 2.25 to 2.75 ees 45.15 
Buffalo, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 43.90 
Virginia, silicon 2.25 to 2.75. ...- 46.20to 47.95 
Virginia, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 ..-» 44.95 to 46.70 
*Alamaba, silicon 2.25 to 2.75 ‘ 47.35 
*Alabama, silicon ,1.75 to 2.25 45.75 


*Alongside Boston prices 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Two important fabricating 
mills, according to local representatives, have with- 
drawn from the market. Other mills are sold ahead six 
to nine months. Deliveries within three months cannot 
be obtained except at extra prices. Several thousand 
tons of shapes, February, March and April delivery, 
have been booked at $3.50 to $4 f.o.b. mill, and for spe- 
cial small tonnages, prompt delivery, more has been paid. 
The New England Structural Co., Boston, has been 
awarded 3000 tons of shapes for the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank and 400 tons for Loew’s Theater, Boston. 
The Berlin Construction Co., Berlin, Conn., has 100 tons 
for the Rhode Island Lace Works plant, Barrington, 
Conn., and the Boston Structural Steel Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., 210 tons for a brewery plant extension and 115 
tons for the Atlantic Dyestuff jobs. The new Spring- 
field, Mass., bridge calls for 2200 tons structural. Fay, 
Spofford & Thorndike, Boston, are drawing plans for 
a $300,000 Cohasset, Mass., Narrows bridge. The West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. is about to close a con- 
tract for an East Springfield manufacturing building 
involving several hundred tons, and 200 tons for Build- 
ing 42, Charlestown Navy Yard, will be let at an early 
date. The Boston Elevated Railway has covered its 
1920 rail requirements, having bought 1300 tons from 
the Lorain Steel Co. and 100 tons from the Cambria 
Steel Co. Local plate quotations are strong, but no 
higher, and mills are cutting down on bookings. Thou- 
sands of tons of sheet are wanted, but mills are not ac- 
cepting orders. Deliveries on bars are held up by lack 
of cars and embargoes. Cold-drawn specialties are ob- 
tainable, but at high prices owing to operating costs. 

Jobbers quote Steel bars, cold rolled rounds, $6 per 106 
lb. base ; squares, hexagons, flats, $6.50 base: soft steel, flats, 
rounds, squares, $4.25 base; concrete bars, plain round, 
square, $4.25; twisted squares, $4.75; structural steel under 
3 in., $4.25; structural, 3 in. and over, $4; tire steel, $4.95: 
spring steel onen hearth, $8.75; special, $12.75: toe calk 
steel, $6.25; steel hoops, $6.45; steel bands, $5.45: iron, re 
fined, except as follows, $4.50 base; % in., 9/16 in. round, 


square, and 2% in. round, square and larger, $4.90 base: 


7/16 in. round, square and smaller, $5.50 base: over 6 in. 
best refined iron, $5.50 base; Wa'yne iron, 


wide, $5.50 base: 
$7 base; band iron, $5.45; hoop iron, $6.45; Norway iron, 


$20; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, $5.55 base: No. 28 black 
eee $7.65; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $8.50; plates, $4.80 

Warehouse Business.—The strike by local freight 
handlers, coupled with embargoes on New England rail- 
roads, with snow, ice and cold weather, has virtually cut 
off jobbers’ consignments from mills. Some firms are 
entirely out of small steel bars, and stocks of iron are 
exceptionally small. A lack of nut stock is holding up 
deliveries on stove bolts, and stocks of all bolts and nuts 
under % in. are badly broken. The spring demand for 
washers is being anticipated and local stocks are begin- 
ning to dwindle as a result. The demand for rivets con- 
tinues active and prices are exceptionally strong. New 
Hampshire and Vermont maple sugar equipment manu- 
facturers, unable to secure sheets from mills, are plac- 
ing orders with jobbers. Warehouse stocks of plates 
and structural are badly broken. The nail situation 
continues serious. Galvanized nails have been advanced 
to a $10.50 store base. 


Coke.—Business in coke during the past week has 
been confined to carload lots on a delivered basis of 
$11.90 per ton. The New England Coal & Coke Co., 
to protect itself, in accepting new business will insert 
a freight clause in its contracts, which provides for any 
advance made in freight rates. 


Old Material.—Prices for heavy melting steel and 
wrought are unchanged owing to a lack of demand and 
the inability of yards to move material because of em- 
bargoes, local labor troubles at freight terminals, snow, 
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Quotations on other old material 
are materially higher, however. Local activity in the 
market has been confined largely to machinery cast. 
Sales of No. 1 cast, the largest reported being 300 tons, 
tag were made to Massachusetts foundries at $42 to $43 
delivered. Boston foundries will not pay such prices, 

being able to secure small tonnages from little dealers 

at reductions. Almost no mixed and No. 2 cast has 

*sold, consumers evidently being covered. One small lot 

of stove plate sold at $33.50 delivered, Massachusetts 

; point. One car was taken by a New Hampshire con- 
ie sumer at 14%c. per pound. Steel mills have paid $15 
to $16 shipping point for machine-shop turnings, and 

$24 delivered for heavy axle turnings. Pipe advanced 

$2 to $3 as the’ result of American Tube & Stamping 

Co., Bridgeport, Conn., entering the market, but sales 
are light. New England foundries paid $39 to $40 
delivered for car wheels. A bid of $36 f.o.b. Boston, for 
export, for is made. Yard quotations on 


old material follow: 


ice and cold weather. 


wagon tires 


»0 to $23.00 
00 


24.50 


N 1 heavy me ing steel 
No. 1 railroad 
No 1 yard wi 
Wrought pipe 
long) . oe he iesess 26.0@ te 21.00 
shop turni 5.00 to 16.00 
borings . ot 17.50 to 18.50 
»).00 to 1.00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
oo 
oV 
Ni 2 cast 338.50 to 34.50 
00 to 28.00 
ov 
OU 


rt 


27.00 to 
23.50 to 





2 ft 

Machine 

’ ‘ St iron 
Heav ixle turnings , a bh toe 2 2 

] furnace borings and turnings 14.00to 1 
scrap ; ce 16.00to 1 
] l 


skeleto 6.00 to 


2 t 


ied . . . 
axies 27.00 to 


00 to 


00 to » 


BR ylling 29.00 to 30. 


Cincinnati 


MS ' CINCINNATI, Feb. 3. 


ee | Pig Iron.—The market is very active on all grades 


& to 


of foundry iron. One interest reports sales from all 
ht its offices averaging 25,000 tons daily during the past 
' week. A large amount of this iron was disposed of 

in this territory, mostly in small lots. This is princi- 

pally for second half delivery, and they have very little 
offer for first half. All other dealers report busi- 
ness exceptionally brisk, and the aggregate amount of 
iron disposed of was considerably in excess of the 
previous week. Prices are very strong, southern Ohio 
foundry selling in one instance as high as $44.25 for 
bes the base grade on a tonnage of 4,000. This is con- 
a? sidered a high price, as the majority of the sales have 


ae > 


gle) been made around $42 to $43 furnace. Southern iron 
Mics is very firm at $40 furnace, and some furnaces are 
eee 4 selling for both first and second half delivery at that 





yy rence 


Pali figure. Others are taking on limited business for sec- 
: ond half at the same figure, while at least one has 
Sif advanced its price for second quarter to $42. This 

furnace, however, is reported to be out of the market. 

Some Virginia furnaces continue to book for second 

half at $40, though one has advanced to $42 during 
the week. A sale of 5,000 tons of Lake Superior 
: charcoal iron is reported to a Michigan melter at $55. 
A nearby basic melter is in the market for his re- 
; quirements for the next two months, but so far has 
covered. Ohio silvery is active, and prices are 
$j holding firm at the recent advanced level. The Law- 
furnace of the Marting Iron & Steel Co. blew 
n on Saturday after having been banked for some 
; time. Sales of basic and malleable in this territory 
4 have been negligible and quotations given are nominal. 


not 


from Birmingham and 


Cineinnatl 


rates of $3.60 


we 


‘ Based on freight 
: $1.80 from Ironton quote f.o.b 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base 
price) 
Southern 
soft) ‘ 
Ohio silvery, 
»* Southern Ohio 
: (No 2) 
aa fasic, Northerr 
Malleable 


Coke.—The car situation shows no signs of im- 
i? provement, and coke is in very short supply. This is 

particularly notable in southern Ohio, where furnaces 
still operated on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


coke, sil. 2.2 
43.85 to $45.85 


m4 2 
24.980 


is uy ed Ske ek eee ee 

coke sil 
41.80 to 42.80 

39.80 

$3.80 


? a 
are being 
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The shortage of coke is also beginning to look seri 
for foundries in this city, as none of them has m 
than a three weeks’ supply on hand, and extreme pr: 
sure is being brought to bear on ovens to get sh 
ments through. 


Vinished Material.—Finished iron and steel pro 
ucts are still in great demand and large premiums a 
being freely offered for forward deliveries. It is 
ported that one mill, which has some tonnage to spa 
has asked as high as 100 per cent over the March 
price for plates. Deliveries of sheets are becom 
worse, if such a thing be possible. A nearby mill : 
ports that last week over 500 of its employees w: 
laid up with influenza. What sheets manage to co 
through on contracts placed last fall are being quot 
by local jobbers at 5.50c. for black and 7c. for ga 
vanized. It is reported that a broker disposed of 
carload of galvanized sheets last week at 11.50c. Jo 
bers’ usual prices are: 
4.10c. ; 


structural shapes, bar iron, 4 


».480¢ 


Steel bars, 4c. ; 


No. 10 blue annealed, 





Old Material.—Scrap is becoming more active, and 
prices generally have been advanced. On several lin 
$3 a ton has been added, notably relaying rails, r 
rolling steel rails, steel rails for melting, railroad 
wrought, burnt scrap and old car wheels. A featur 
of the week was the purchase of the electric railway 
known as the “swing line” by two well known scrap 
dealers, at a price said to be $340,000, though this has 


not been confirmed. 
Per Gross Ton 
BUNGIO€d SROGt cic ciccicivcvececcecn chs OO 818,00 
I OR” ee errr er 27.00 to 28.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up........ 45.00 to 46.00 
PROTONS BOC]. PRIM. bcc ci vcccdssve 31.00 to 32.00 
ge a” a 23.00 to 24.00 
Steel rails for melting............. 25.00 to 26.00 
ee EP eed ee 29.00 to 30.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ..cecsecsers 26.00 to 27.00 
Per Net Ton 
Ce ON octane vekeeue cece neuen $14.00 to $14.50 
A rye rte pes 12.50 to 132.00 
Onn COE “Seri ee cake awibaations 30.00 to 31.00 
Pe 2 PMGSY 400265 08a eke ces 33.00 to 34.00 
SD he oS sb. 6-5 «bE RES Oe 20.00 to 21.00 
ROMNEA” E. chirne iia om dn owe 6 Se eee 29.50 to 30.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 23.50 to 24.50 
Pe GE TGR. 6 <.6.4'0.8 6s 60.54 80 ou 6588 17.00 to 17.50 
SERN ines ence ee ee ees ewes 23.00 to 23.50 
Railroad tank and sheet..........e. 16.00 to 16.50 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Feb. 3. 

Pig Iron.—An avalanche of inquiry has continued 

to pour in during the past week from all sections and 
very large tonnage has been booked, aggregating over 
200,000, almost entirely foundry grades, for last half 
delivery. Some tonnages of basic have been sold, but 
no malleable; and it has been one of the heaviest book- 
ing weeks in the history of the district. There is one 
inquiry for 10,000 tons of basic and one of 1,000 tons 
of malleable still before the market, as well as large 
tonnages of foundry grades. Most consumers, of all 
grades, have buoyant views and they have been eagerly 
purchasing to cover their wants for the last half of 
the year at the current level of prices. All the fur- 
nace interests of the district, with one exception, have 
announced that they are now out of the market for 
the present, being largely sold up. The interest ex- 
cepted has some untaken last half capacity, but is not 
soliciting business, and producers are now refiguring 
costs before taking on any further business, believing 
that costs will soon be greatly increased and that any 
further tonnages they may have to dispose of should 
be at advanced prices. Most of the sales of the week 
were at $40 base to $45 for higher silicon; but in the 
last day or two prices stiffened at least $1 per ton, 
and one interest that has been a very heavy seller 10 
the last few weeks states it will not accept less than 
$45 for No. 2 plain; $46.25 for No. 2X; $48 for No. 1 
and $50 for 3.25 to 3.75 silicon. It had opportunity, 
states, of taking on additional bookings for 40,000 to 
50,000 tons, had it the capacity and inclination to 40 
so, but it is now refusing orders, preferring to hold 
such untaken capacity as it has for old customers, 4§ 
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-xpects there will be an acute shortage of iron later. 
price schedule is as follows for such tonnages as 
obtainable f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil.. $44.00 to $48.00 
ie: a + i es et ae . 44.25 to 46.25 
No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. $1.00 to 45.00 
Malleable, silicon not over 2.25 nom. $4.25 
BASIC. «ae vet eens eesvetreses asubale ea $3.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, according t 

grades, f.o.b. Buffalo....... 58.00 to 60.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The principal concern of 
ppers now appears to be the securing of cars in 
ich to forward material, and although one or two 
ls report a little improvement over last week, most 
them state they are getting only about one-fifth 
the number they need. Demand for all types of 
iterial is heavy and pressure for shapes and plates 
increasing over the lighter lines, such as bars and 
heets, although there is no falling off in demand for 
ese lighter commodities. The call for cold rolled 
nished steel is very large and one of the principal 
lers has entirely withdrawn from the market and 
iyers are experiencing difficulty in securing their re- 
juirements. The advancing trend in prices continues 
all steel products. An order for 10,000 tons of 
iils for the Wabash Railroad has been awarded to the 
’ Lackawanna Steel Co. The John W. Cowper Co., Buf- 
falo, has closed the general contract for a three-story 
yp addition to the Lawrence Hotel, Erie, Pa., for which 
Erie Steel Construction Co. of Erie will furnish 
e 200 tons of structural steel required. The Cowper 
ympany has also closed the contract for additions to 
plant at Buffalo purchased by the Rome Wire 
Works and to be occupied by it, requiring 250 tons of 
steel. The Ferguson -Steel & Iron Co., Buffalo, will 
ricate and erect 350 tons of steel for boiler house 
for the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester. The Dunlop 
Rubber Co. of America, 19 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, is taking bids for construction of its plant 
n the Niagara River, Buffalo, to be comprised of 14 
iildings, the estimated cost of which is approximately 
$14,000,000 with equipment. 


Old Material—There is strong demand for every 
tem on the scrap list from both local and outside dis- 
trict consumers, and many grades command higher 
prices than a week ago. The foundry scraps, such as 
nachinery east, stove plate, are very scarce and some 
f the smaller users have to pay as high as $40 per 
ton to obtain such grades. The extremely cold weather 
of the past week has interfered with the production of 
scrap at some plants, reducing it to 75 per cent of nor- 
mal. The shortage of cars for loading is increasingly 
large and becoming very acute: it is likely to present 
1 very serious problem in a short time. The latter 
tuation for handling and loading is also getting 

rse. We quote dealers’ asking prices, per gross ton, 


f r 


.b., Buffalo, as follows: 


Heavy melting steel, regular grades.$27.00 to $28.00 


Low phos., 0.04 and under.......... 32.00 to 33.00 
INO. I PRREPORG WHOIS s cc ces ewes cud 31.00 to 32.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........-- 2. 38.00 to 39.00 
[TOR BRM. sicvasaeideue ced vey de ta $0.00 
SROG) GU (lads ewes ed ee Cede sas ; 10.00 
Car WOO sc cbeendc cue wiaeeane ... 37.00 to 38.00 
Railroad Meee «cic cctccsticcnes 31.00 to 32.00 
Machine-shop turnings ...........-+. 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy a6 SUPmiiee .. ccsccsicccce 21.00to 22.00 
Clean Cast DOPINGB. sc cic css evsvess 20.00 to 21.00 
FOR POU |i gulewidesd st ace ata conne 30.00 to 31.00 
Locomotive grate bars........-++-> 24.00 to 25.00 
Stove PMG svasece ce bas uk ccccunmane 29.00 to 30.00 
WrOHGEG DEMO occa 0 tsdee axe meweuae™ 20.00 to 21.00 
NO. 2 DUGG 6 icck.carscccunemesia 22.00 to 23.00 
Bundled sheet stamping..........--- 19.00 to 20.00 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 2. 


Pig Iron—On a basis of $40 for foundry, 1.75 to 
licon, Birmingham district iron makers have sold 
tonnage through the first half and not a little 

rd quarter delivery. One interest has booked a 
‘mount through the second half. A one-stack 
is the only one which claims not to have en- 
ne second quarter. All makers have open books 
tonnage is placed every day. There is not much 
nalf capacity left and third quarter bids fair to be 
ared for in the near future. The leading interest 
| on a basis of $38 through the third quarter, 


tl 
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but its tonnage for the general market is extremely 
limited at present productive activity, hence the level 
of $40 strictly adhered to by others is not affected and 
the Birmingham market is properly classified in the 
$40 column. One large interest is understood to have 
booked as much as 35,000 tons recently for delivery 
throughout the year, the major portion for first half. 
Another large interest, which has booked heavy ton- 
nages, is understood to be contemplating an advance of 
$1 a ton, but that depends on advice of selling agencies. 
Genera] disposition is to halt at the present level so 
as not to endanger a good thing. The leading interest, 
by announcing maintenance of the $38 level, leads in 
the steadying influence. The car service is again poor, 
and some makers are piling iron again and others are 
restrained from a greater manufacturing activity. We 
quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district fur- 
naces, as follows: 


Foundry, sil $40.00 
Basic ‘ a didntioésey 39.00 
CRONE t.cav cbct vnexsdeekew eee oe eee 50.00 





Coal and Coke.—Coal production in Alabama has 
reached a point in excess of that of the past three 
years, and indications point to continuous heavy output. 
The coke demand is exceedingly strong and all good 
foundry is taken at the maximum Government prices, 
$9.30 to $10.30. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The new high levels for pipe have 
not affected the demand. Edgefield, S. C.; Ripley and 
Greenville, Tenn., and numerous other southern local- 
ities have placed belated orders for water pipe. In 
spite of the increased active capacity of sanitary pipe 
plants, demand exceeds manufacturing capacity, and 
practically all are booked 60 days ahead, which is their 
limit. 


Old Material—The market is active and prices firm, 
with advancing tendencies. Stove plate and No. 1 cast 
move out of yards almost as soon as accumulated, and 
all steel grades are also on the active list. Stocks are 
running low. We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birming- 
ham district yards, prices to consumers, as follows: 


plenean enn $22.00 to $22.50 
Jénadee dda ae cee 
b awaited 14.00 to 15.00 

ne ewes 14.00 to 15.00 
vatdeaceaeun 25.00to 26.00 
ienbecandun 28.00 to 29.00 
COP WE 0 6c dec tscneds cdaudsbaeds 28.00 to 29.00 
Tramcar wheels ..... -cuhuce suena 27.00 to 28.00 
Dents Bee euckaddcteeastseceetesuane 29.00 to 30.00 
Ne: 3 WOths. cscs vedssidecseieee 24.00 to 25.00 


Steel rails 

No. 1 heavy steel 
Cast iron borings seeds 
Machine-shop turnings ...... 
Stove plate 

No. 1 cast..... 


New York 
New YorK, Feb. 3. 

Pig Iron.—Last week was one of great activity in 
foundry and malleable irons. One firm sold a large 
tonnage following unusually heavy tonnages in January, 
when its sales amounted to 50 per cent of the entire 
sales of the firm for all of last year. After this heavy 
buying there has come a lull and this is fortunate, as 
it is evident that there was some speculative buying 
with a tendency to force prices entirely too high. 
Buying has been very largely for the last half, and very 
little tonnage is available for first half. Apparently 
consumers are willing to rest for a while and furnaces 
are not disposed to push sales. A foundry is asking 
for off iron in the place of No. 1 cast scrap, which it 
has been using, and which is very scarce at from $40 
to $42, delivered. The leading Virginia interest, after 
selling a considerable tonnage at $40, has withdrawn 
from the market. A prominent eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace is also out of the market. For prompt delivery 
as high as $45, furnace, has been obtained for No. 2 X. 
The usual quotation for last half is $43, furnace. In- 
quiries from foreign sources are receiving scant atten- 
tion on account of the very active demand from domestic 
melters. There is embargo on shipments of coal and 
coke, practically all through New England and on the 
New York Central. We quote for delivery in New 
York, last half of the year, as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25........cceeees $47.05 
No. 2X, sil. 2.25 to 2.76. ..-sccccccededevcses 46.05 
No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. ...--sessereraes 44.80 


No. 2X, Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75....$45.40to 46.40 


ny 
ud 
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Ferroalloys.—The ferromanganese market is quiet 
but very strong. Alloy for spot delivery has sold as 
high as $185, delivered, one sale of 50 tons at this 
level being noted. Very little domestic ferromanganese 
seems to be available for first half delivery and produ- 
cers are asking not less than $160 for last half, at 
which level some sales are reported but not confirmed. 
In the last week around 4000 tons of British ferro- 
manganese has been sold for delivery from April 1, 
most of it at $145, seaboard, the remainder at $150. 
So far as can be ascertained very little British alloy 
now remains to be offered. According to the blast 
furnace reports of THE IRON AGE for January, the pro- 
duction of domestic ferromanganese is approximately 
18,000 gross tons. The spiegeleisen market is exceed- 
ingly strong, sales having been made at $57, furnace, 
one seller offering as low as $55. Production in Jan- 
uary was approximately 5900 tons. Ferrosilicon, 50 
per cent, is quiet but strong at $80 per ton, delivered. 
Quotations for ferrotungsten are nominal at about $1 
per lb. of contained tungsten, with transactions prob- 
ably a matter of negotiation for open market quotations 
are hard to ascertain. Ferrochromium, 60 to 70 per cent, 
carload lots, is quoted at 19c. to 20c. per lb. of con- 
tained chromium, with the carbon ranging from 6 to 8 
per cent. For less than carload lots 1c. per lb. higher is 
asked,.and for the alloy in which the carbon ranges 
from 4 to 6 per cent an increase of Ic. per lb. over 
the foregoing values is the rule. Imports are ex- 
panding rapidly, having been over 555,000 lb. to Oct. 1, 
1919, all of this in the third quarter. Ferrovanadium 
is quoted at $5.50 to $6 per lb. of contained vanadium 
in wholesale lots for early delivery. Ferrocarbonti- 
tanium, 15 to 18 per cent, is selling at $200 per net ton 
in carload lots, at $220 per ton in lots between one ton 
and a carload, and at $250 per ton in lots less than a 
ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 


Warehouse Business.—Stocks are still worse de- 
pleted and rail deliveries from mill drag more than 
ever. Dealers find themselves more and more com- 
pelled to cater to their established trade. The demand 
on warehouses grows more strenuous, but jobbers gen- 
erally see a necessity for increased caution in stocking 
up. One large interest has advanced the price on blue 
annealed, No. 10 gage, to 5.32c. Sales of black sheets 
are now made at from 7c. to 9c., an advance of 50c. 
per 100 lb. on the minimum figure. Galvanized sheets 
have been advanced 50c. per 100 lb., selling now from 
8.25ce. to 10c. One local interest has advanced coke tin 
plate 50c. per 100 lb., making $1 per 100 lb. advance 
within two weeks. Spring steel stocks are low, and 
there are almost no shipments. On both this material 
and cold-drawn steel incoming shipments are practi- 
cally sold before unloading. Screw stock is quoted at 
6c. to 6.50c., base. Sizes % and % in. have been sold 
at from 9 to 10c. the past week, but all sizes 1 in. and 
smaller are virtually wiped out, and there is little from 
1 to 1% in. Cold-rolled strip steel is quoted at 6c. 
base, but one firm has sold 0.042 and lighter at 10c. 
A leading interest has issued new discounts on boiler 
tubes, plus 22 for lapwelded 1% to 2 in. and for seam- 
less 27c. per ft. for 2 in. No. 13 B. W. G. We quote out 
of store prices: Steel bars, 3.52c. to 4.25c.; structural 
shapes, 3.47c. to 3.90c.; plates, 3.67c. to 4.25¢.; No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 5.07c. to 5.80c.; 28-gage box 
annealed black, 7c. to 9c.; 28-gage galvanized, 8.25c. 
to 10c. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Scarcity of steel is being 
more and more seriously felt by consumers. Car build- 
ers, for example, are having difficulty in getting suffi- 
cient plates for ordinary car repairs. One large car 
builder is quoting six months’ delivery on car repair 
work on this account. If the railroads remain under 
Government control for another six months after 
March 1, it is regarded as likely that the Railroad 
Administration may be obliged to resort to comman- 
deering, as was done last week on rails, in order to 
keep the railroad equipment in service. Prices paid 
for such steel as can be bought for early delivery con- 
tinue to show an upward trend. An automobile manu- 
facturer has bought 11,000 tons of soft steel bars from 
an Eastern mill, paying 4.25c., base, Pittsburgh, for 9000 
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tons and 4.50c., base, Pittsburgh, for 2000 tons. 
liveries are to begin soon and continue through J 
Billets, when obtainable, also command high pri 
1800 tons of open-hearth rerolling billets having |, 
sold in the East at $60, Pittsburgh, and a smaller ¢ 
nage of forging billets brought $70, Pittsburgh. E 
rejected billets have been sold at correspondingly } 
prices. A tonnage of 2% x 2%-in. billets was 
at $58, Pittsburgh, with $2 extra for carbon. A { 
of the smaller mills are taking orders for smal] | 
of plates at around 4c., Pittsburgh, with deliver, 
two or three months. An Eastern mill is quot 
3.75¢., Pittsburgh, for universals and 4c. for shea 
plates, but is taking nothing but very desirable t: 
nage from regular customers. Small plates, such 
sheared ends, which ordinarily are cut up for scra; 
are being sold at the top prices, and there is a go 
demand for this material, particularly for repair wor! 
Hot and cold-rolled strip steel are in good demand, and 
mills which are accepting business are doing so only 
with a condition that the price is to be named late: 
The leading interest is quoting 5.65c., Pittsburgh, o; 
cold rolled, but has none to sell. Other makers have 
recently gotten 7c. to 8c., Pittsburgh. Car shortage 
is still a serious factor. The Great Northern Railroad 
will close bids this week on 1000 ore cars. The Be! 
gian Government is trying to conclude negotiations 
for the purchase of 18,800 freight cars. The structural 
steel market is not at the moment very active, but a 
large number of projects are being figured on. In- 
cluded are piers for the Cunard Line at Weehawken, 
N. J., which will require several thousand tons of 
steel; a Christian Science church and office building, 
Madison avenue and Forty-third Street, New York, 
about 3000 tons; office building at Madison Avenue and 
Forty-second Street, New York, 5000 to 6000 tons; 
co-operative apartment building in Park Avenue, New 
York, 2000 tons; two buildings on Fifth Avenue, pro- 
jected by the George Backer Construction Co., a total 
of about 10,000 tons; two buildings in Seventh Avenue 
or nearby for garment industries, 15,000 tons; an 
office building for the Munson Line, Beaver Street, New 
York, 1500 tons, and the new Ritz-Carlton Hotel at 
Atlantic City, N. J. Three oil tanks for the Hartford 
Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn., will take 700 tons. 
The American Bridge Co. has taken a contract for a 
smelting plant at Canyon City, Col., 1100 tons. 


We quote for mill shipment, New York, as follows: Soft 
steel bars, 2.62c. to 4.52c.; shapes, 2.72c. to 2.82c.; plates 
2.92c. to 4.27¢., the minimum prices being for indefinite de 
livery and the higher prices for the first quarter; bar iron 
flats, wider than 6 in., 4.07c.; % and 7/16 in., round and 
square, 4.47c.: light rounds, squares and flats, 4.77e¢., and 
other sizes, 3.77c. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Another raise has been made in 
price, effective Feb. 1, this time amounting to $3 a 
ton, being the third marking up since early in De- 
cember, and making the total raise since that time $12. 
The first change amounted to $4, the second $5 a ton, 
effective Jan. 1. The machine shops in connection with 
pipe makers are unusually busy, due to the large orders 
for flange pipe from oil companies. It is therefore 
difficult to assure deliveries in advance of July and 
August. It is reported that the inquiry for 22,000 tons 
for South America, announced last week, has not yet 
been placed. We now quote 6 in. and heavier at $70.50, 
New York; 4 in., $73.30, with $2 additional for Class 
A and gas pipe. 

Old Material.—There is now a market for three dis- 
tinct grades of heavy melting steel affecting this dis- 
trict, the best grade going to the Pittsburgh district, 
and the second and third grades to eastern Pennsy!- 
vania, the prices quoted here representing an average, 
or the medium grade. The range, New York, is from 
$21 to $24. The week has seen another movement 
upward, and we have marked up prices on 18 items. 
A New York broker has raised buying prices on 1!” 
items. Most conspicuous in their advance have bee” 
car wheels and No. 1 cast, both of which have advanced 
about $2. No. 1 cast has been sold by a New York 
broker for $42, delivered nearby. In spite of the 
advance, some of the leading brokers admit dullness 
as far as quantity of transactions is concerned. 1° 
Standard Iron & Steel Co., New Haven, Conn., has Just 
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bought 2000 tons of rails, heavy melting steel and 
bundled skeleton, located at the Penn Seaboard Corpo- 
ration, New Haven, Conn. Buying prices per gross 
ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel ......... ... $22.50 to $23.50 
Fieve SOME 6 ks eesccwcess : ... 32.00to 33.00 
Relaying rails, nominal ............ 47.00 to 48.00 
ee I a. ah he div weenie 33.00 to 34.00 
Iron car axles ..... Teer ee Ce 44.00 to 44.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ............. 33.00to 34.00 
Wrought iron track...... ; 25.00 to 25.50 


We GO. bo tanec ws wnndees ks accsee LEO 1688 
No. 1 yard Wrougmt, OME. ... wes cccss 26.00 to 26.50 
List OM ois cba nedaveeceveunns t0Gte 266 
Cast borings (clean) ........ 5 ote 20.00 to 21.00 
Machine-shop turnings ............. 16.50 to 17.00 
Mixed borings and turnings......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. min. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long)......... 21.00 to 21.50 
ees HUMES oa ede cas ee eee eve wens 27.00 to 28.00 
Locomotive grate bars. , 27.00 to 28.00 
Malleable cast (railroad) ....... -- 27.00 to 27.50 
CA Cee WEREGEE bck ecu cuccvadecdccsn See Seeger 
Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 

ing to local foundries, per gross ton: 

No. 1 MiGGIROTY GRRE. ccc cee ie veness $40.00 to $41.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 

materials, etc.) cupola size....... 38.00 to 39.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not capola size.... 29.00 to 30.00 


No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 
GG.) iccwesess ees eee 6s ceuwesaces 29.00 to 30.60 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 3. 

The shortage of railroad cars is having a serious 
effect upon operation of blast furnaces and steel plants. 
Some blast furnaces have been obliged to slow down 
operations owing to the lack of coke. It has been im- 
possible also to get enough cars to ship pig iron out and 
metal is being piled. The same situation exists at 
several steel plants, which are short of both coal and 
coke. One Eastern mill with 10 open-hearth furnaces 
was obliged to put out all but two owing to an insuf- 
ficiency of gas coal. Storage yards at steel plants are 
choked with material which cannot be shipped out as 
rapidly as rolled. An Eastern plant has 30,000 tons of 
structural shapes alone in its storage yard and has been 
obliged to slow down operations of its shape mills. It 
is stated that one large steel company has within the 
past week or two shipped only about 25 per cent of its 
output. Foundr‘es also are affected and one- or two- 
day shut-downs, due to lack of coke, have become fre- 
quent. Car distribution at various Eastern shipping 
points has been down to 15 to 20 per cent of normal on 
several days within the past week or two. Shipments 
to New England from this territory are embargoed 
owing to congestion of freight in that section of the 
country, the result of recent heavy snowfall. Further 
railroad embargoes are expected as the only remedy of 
the situation, as there is no prospect of any immediate 
increase in the car supply by the addition of new cars 
or repairing of old ones. The shortage of plates is 
delaying work on repairs at car shops. 

Under these conditions, prices for all materials show 
further advances. The advance of $1 a ton on Lake 
Superior ore has stiffened the pig iron market as this 
will result in an increase of $2 a ton in the cost of 
making iron. A possibility of $10 coke when Govern- 
ment control is withdrawn and an expectation that rail- 
road freight rates will be considerably advanced when 
the roads are returned to private operation are also 
mportant factors in consideration of future business. 
Several Eastern pig iron interests have withdrawn 
from the market for first half and are selling only for 
second half. 

The Eastern plate market is strong at 4c., Pitts- 
burgh, and sellers state that 4.25c. or higher could be 
btained for prompt delivery, which mills are unable 
to promise. Bar iron has been advanced $10 a ton. 
(he scrap market is stronger and some grades of scrap, 
notably carwheels and No. 1 cast, are scarce. 

A peculiar situation has arisen between the United 

tates Shipping Board and some of the shipyards which 
ok over Government contracts. These shipyards 
eved the Government of completing ships which 
ere on the ways, the Shipping Board agreeing to 
irnish the yards with steel. This it now finds difficult 


do and several mills have had requests to reinstate 
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Shipping Board orders placed in 1917 and 1918 at 3c. 
for shapes and 3.25c. for plates. These mills, with their 
order books already filled to overflowing, are not in- 
clined to accept reinstatement. 

Pig Iron.—Blast furnaces are having difficulty in 
keeping up production owing to lack of coke. Several 
furnaces have been obliged to slow down and are cast- 
ing considerably less iron than under normal conditions. 
After the iron is made there is great difficulty in ship- 
ping owing to shortage of cars. The principal work of 
pig iron sales offices now is to answer complaints of 
customers who are in distress because they are not 
getting their iron. Shipments of one large Eastern 
furnace interest are about one-fifth to one-quarter of 
normal. Most of the Eastern furnaces are out of the 
market for first half. The tendency of prices is higher. 
One company, which was selling second half iron at $1 
per ton less than for first half, has advanced the second 
half price $1 and is out of the market for first half. 
There is considerable inquiry for second half and most 
of the selling is for that delivery. The Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation, New York, has closed 
for about 12,000 tons of foundry iron for its various 
plants for second half. A Virginia furnace has sold 
40,000 tons of foundry iron for delivery over the re- 
mainder of the year on the basis of $40.25 for 1.75 to 
2.25 per cent silicon and is now out of the market. Other 
Virginia makers have advanced to the basis of $42, 
furnace; $1.25 extra for No. 2 X and $3 above base for 
No. 1 grade. One of the leading Buffalo interests is out 
of the market for the remainder of the year. Consumers 
seem to be fairly well taken care of for first half, but 
inability to get shipments is likely to stimulate a larger 
demand for spot iron. Predictions are made that foun- 
dry iron will go still higher within a week. Basic pig 
iron has been sold at an advance over last reported 
sales. One lot of 1000 tons to a New Jersey consumer 
and another lot of 3000 tons were sold at $40, furnace, 
equivalent to $41.40, delivered Eastern Pennsylvania. 
There are several inquiries for standard low phosphorus 
iron for second half, one of 2000 tons. Last sales were 
made at $49, furnace, but present quotations are $50 or 
higher. Copper bearing iron is quoted at $45, furnace. 
Malleable iron is scarce and is quoted at $43.25, f.o.b. 
Hanging Rock furnace. 

The following quotations are for iron delivered in con- 


sumers’ yards in Philadelphia or vicinity, except those for 
low phosphorus iron, which are f.o.b. furnace: 


Eastern Pa., No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. .$44.35 to $45.35 
East. Pa., No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. 43.10to 44.10 


Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.. 46.10 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.... 47.35 
Basie deliv. Eastern Pa ‘ 41.40 


Gray forge ... 

Standard low phos 

Malleable 6oeeebbenendetena 

Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 
nace) ° ‘ . ort 


ee 40.50to 41.50 
(f.o.b. furnace). 48.00 to 49.00 


45.15 
45.00 


Coke.—The coke situation is assuming a very serious 
aspect. Both furnaces and foundries are suffering 
from insufficient shipments, due to car shortage. Very 
little coke is being sold at the Government control prices 
of $6 for furnace coke and $7 for foundry grade. Both 
coal and coke are expected to go higher when Govern- 
ment control ends, and predictions of $10 and $12 coke 
are common. 

Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese is hard to find for 
first half delivery. There is little inquiry for second 
half. Quotations are generally $160, delivered, for 
domestic and $150, seaboard, for English. Spiegeleisen 
is higher at $55 to $57.50, furnace, with little available 
for early delivery. 

Semi-Finished Steel—There is a demand for ingots 
from Central Western mills which haven’t enough steel. 
For ordinary soft steel ingots, $52, shipping point, has 
been offered, and up to $60 has been offered for special 
quality. With open-hearth rerolling billets selling at 
$55 to $60, Pittsburgh, and forging billets at $65 to $70, 
Pittsburgh, these offers for ingots have not proved 
attractive. 


Plates.—One Eastern mill has opened its books for 
a limited tonnage of plates for delivery in second or 
third quarter at 4c., Pittsburgh, but will make a selec- 
tion of tonnages. Otherwise, there is little, if any, 
plate tonnage available for early delivery. Some mills 
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have not sold up full for second quarter, but are not 
anxious to sell, believing prices will go higher. Con- 
sumers who were covered for first quarter have come 
into the market for further supplies, but are apt to be 
disappointed. The Eastern market is now on the basis 
of 4c. to 4.25c., Pittsburgh, for sheared plates, with 
universals quoted at 3.75c. 

Structural Material—Eastern makers of shapes are 
all virtually out of the market, or are taking only small 
lots forced upon them by regular customers. We quote 
3.75c., Philadelphia, for large shapes and 4c., Phila- 
delphia, for small shapes. 

Bars.—Leading makers of bar iron have advanced 
prices $10 a ton, effective to-day (Tuesday). The new 
prices are 4c. per lb. for rounds and squares % in. in 
diameter and larger, and flats 4 in. thick and thicker; 
4.70c. for rounds and squares % in. and 7/16 in.; 5c. 
for %-in. and 3/16-in. flats, and 5%c. for %-in. and 
5/16-in. rounds and squares, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
to Philadelphia 25c. per 100 lb. Steel bars are not 
easily obtainable, but on such lots as are being sold 
the market is around 4c., Pittsburgh, though one East- 
ern mill names a price of 2.70c., with indefinite delivery, 
probably third quarter. 

Sheets.—Blue annealed sheets have been sold in 
small lots from mill the past week on the basis of 
4.55c. to 4.80c., Pittsburgh, for No. 10 gage. 

Old Material.—Scarcity of foundry pig iron due to 
ear shortage, has brought many foundries into the 
market for scrap. No. 1 cast is in good demand and 
a local deaier is offering $40, f.o.b. cars, Philadelphia 
or nearby, for available supplies. For carwheels, $40 
to $41 is offered. Cast borings, machine-shop turnings, 
forge fire and skeleton and stove plates are also in 
demand, with higher prices ruling. On transactions 
between dealers $26.50 delivered, Eastern point, has 
been paid for heavy melting steel. Steel scrap is being 
shipped to the central territory to apply on orders at 
$29, delivered. We quote for delivery at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania consuming points, as follows: 
$26.50 


$36.00 to 38.00 


No. 1 heavy melting steel... 
Steel rails rerolling ........ he ieere 
No. 1 low phos., heavy, 0.04 and 


Se oss abhed Cena 6e see ee Ses ‘ 32.00 to 34.00 
Car wheels ‘ : ; s wos 10.00 to 45.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ‘ 35.00 to 36.00 
No. 1 yard wrought. ......>s-. ....- 30.00to 31.00 
No. 1 forge fire. reTrere Tee wecee 21.00 tO 22.00 
PNGIGE GEBIBIOR oo kc nkies snc se elvan 21.00 to 22.00 
he ND oso eoee ik oie are ale we We Cee ae 24.00 to 25.00 
eh. ae I io i af! A ated ik eee 18.50 to 19.50 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

blast furnace use) .......ccsee--- 19.00 to 20.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

ee ee 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use)......... 21.00 to 22.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 22.00 to 23.00 
Cast borings (for rolling mills)..... 24.00 to 25.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plant)... 25.00to 27.00 
a hl rer Caw ae ace aes .. 41.00 to 42.00 
Railroad grate bars ..... errr: sk me 
Stove plate ...... wie ee 6, eet ie 29.00 to 30.00 
PEMEPORE +WRATIGRUNS ....6.i cdc as cnn wees 29.00 to 30.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications).... 25.00to 26.00 
re eee 45.00 to 46.00 
Steel car axles (f.a.s, New York for 

CREED) hi kc accwseee et eeis4seues 39.00 to 40.00 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Feb. 2. 

Pig Iron.—The buying of pig iron for the last half 
delivery has been heavy during the past week, furnace 
representatives having been given instructions to accept 
orders for that period. The quantities bought ranged 
from 100 to 1500 tons individually, with a total for 
the week of approximately 25,000 tons. Some small 
lots of basic were included in the buying as well as 
malleable and foundry iron. The buying included 
Southern, Northern and local furnace iron, with most 
of the Southern furnaces taking the orders at $42, Bir- 
mingham, although a few are understood to have taken 
some on at $40. Northern iron was sold at $42, Ironton, 
while the price of the local furnace was an equivalent 
of the Birmmgham basis. On a little prompt shipment 
selling the price was $43 to $43.50 per ton, Birming- 

ham, but very little was available. 
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Coke.—No business is being transacted in cok. 
other than that actually necessary to take care of 0! 
customers’ needs. This is due to the continued indis 
position of the ovens to do any more business than ha 
to be done under the Government’s regulations as 
price. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Mill representatives dur 
ing the past week were very generally instructed 
be particularly careful abcut taking orders, and in cor 
sequence very little business was done. Quotation 
were either refused or diplomatically avoided, the caus: 
being understood to be the shortage of motive powe: 
for the handling of raw material to the mills, thu 
shortening the production. Specifications against con 
tracts were received, but without promises as to d 
livery. Warehouse business continued very good on thé 
material] available for delivery, but no improvement was 
noted in material not in stock or behind in delivery to 
warehouse. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote as follows Sof 
steel bars, 3.44c.; iron bars, 4.09c structural materi 
3.54¢ tank plates, 3.74¢c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheet 
».34ce.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 6.60 


No. 28 galvanized black sheet gage, 8.10c. 


Old Material.—After the excitement of the preced- 
ing week scrap dealers seemed to pause to catch their 
breath, but while there was relatively little business 
done, there was no disposition to weaken on prices 
Consumers are taking freely on their contracts and n 
embargoes are reported except in such cases as physica 
conditions compel for a short period. Being the last 
week in the month, no lists appeared from the railroads. 
We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. customers’ works, St. 
Louis industrial district, as follows: 


00. BROW) CAM, cccanrisdesins scenes $31.50 to $32,00 
Old steel rails, rerolling............ 34.50to 35.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 30.50to 31.00 
Relaying rails, standard _ sections, 

subject to INSHNeECtiOn ..sciscecceses 15.00 to 50.00 
Co Gee ED a aan bene akin hd eae wt 33.50 to 34.50 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel... 26.50 to 27.00 
Heavy shoveling steel ............. 23.50 to 24.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel ........... 23.00 to 23.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 27.00 to 27.50 
Ordinary bundled sheets ........... 16.00 to 16.50 

Per Net Ton 

Heavy axle and tire turnings...... . 19.00 to 19.50 
ee ea eee ee 28.00 to 28.50 
Gn MD UO: nos wk ee awe eA 24.50 to 25.00 
PPO CC Ay Sack Gee es be eee 38.00 to 38.50 
COG! GAP BION. io dicen i iwenes ... 35.00 to 35.50 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.... 33.00 to 33.50 
No; 1 TOUPORG WYOUMME. 2. sciccecves 26.50 to 27.00 
INO: 2 PAHFORE ‘WFOUBRE. 2 ic ce ceccees 25.00 to 25.50 
SeREPONG WORT sek oo 0nd ese vides es 24.50 to 25.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... 25.50 to 26.00 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

MPISGU. TERN. 6 cacvasbnteuccivers 26.00 to 26.50 
Me. 2. Gee TONS. csi oi bayGcw es 23.00 to 23.50 
Cent: WOR TRS . 6 cite xwtesiovotnes 15.00 to 15.50 
ee rere eee eee 24.00 to 24.50 
No. 1 boiler, cut to sheets and rings.. 19.00 to 19.50 
PIO. ESO CGE i gc ccc ee candenes 34.50 to 35.00 
Stove plate and light cast.......... 30.50 to 31.00 
PIGPORE DRMRREG 6 hac cicikccsd unearned 26.50 to 27.00 
Agricultural malionble .....cecccscee 26.00 to 26.50 
Pee i IO div -csie dade wcssedses 20.50 to 21.90 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank...... 20.00 to 20.50 
ee 30.00 
Machine-shop turnings ............. 15.50 to 16.00 
Country mixed (se oe aek St kee 22.50 to 23.00 
Uneut radiroad mimt0G 2.2 6.08 wees 23.50 to 24.00 
EOE | nie vk ERROR ARE 24.00 to 24.50 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 3. 

Iron Ore.—Lake Superior ore prices for the season 
were established Monday at $1 a ton advance over last 
year’s prices and a very heavy buying movement is now 
under way. The new prices are as follows, delivered, 
lower lake ports: Old range Bessemer, $7.45; old range 
non-Bessemer, $6.70; Mesaba Bessemer, $7.20; Mesaba 
non-Bessemer, $6.55. Salesmen of practically all the 
ore firms are out making sales and converting reserva- 
tions previously made into contracts and a very large 
tonnage was booked in the fore part of the week. Sales 
have been largely in high grade basic and foundry iron 
ores and some of the most desirable ores have been sold 
up and withdrawn from the market. There has been 
little activity so far in Bessemer ores. There was some 


objection to the advance in price, particularly in the 
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st, where some consumers thought 50c. to T5c. 
ance would be sufficient, but considerable tonnage 
s been sold in the East. Sellers will absorb any 
ivance in Lake carrying charges, so that if the vessel 
es are advanced 20c. per ton, or to $1 from the head 
Lake Superior, the rate that prevailed in 1918, as is 
pected, the ore sellers will have a net advance of only 
per ton. However, any changes in the rail rates 
mm mines to the upper lake docks will affect the 
nsumers. Mining companies have felt that ore prices 
ve been too low for the past three years and owing to 
high operating costs a number of underground 
nes were operated at a loss last year. We now quote 
vered lower lake ports: 
ld range Bessemer, $7.45; old range non-Bessemet 
Mesaba Bessemer, $7.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $6.5 
Pig Iron.—Sales of pig iron continued heavy during 
week, and a great deal of inquiry is still coming 
Three leading sellers booked orders during the week 
foundry and malleable iron well in excess of 100,000 
;, all for the last half delivery, and have placed so 
) business on their books during the past two or 
ce weeks that they have either called a halt on sales 
nporarily or will take on only limited tonnages until 
make a more definite decision as to the future of 
ng policies. A number of producers have sold from 
' to 70 per cent of their output for the last half de 
ery. Prices are held at recent levels, sales being 
$40 for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon foundry iron. One Val- 
nterest is asking $42.25 and a Southern and Ohio 
ice $42.50, furnace, for foundry iron for the last 
f, but no sales are reported at these prices and 
eral leading sellers are trying to hold the price 
wn to $40. Sales include many lots from 1000 to 
100 tons. The car shortage is preventing some fur- 
ices from shipping their entire daily melt. Basic iron 
quieted down, although two 10,000-ton inquiries 
ive come “out, one from Erie for the second quarter 
ind the other from West Virginia for the last half. 
The price of basic iron remains unchanged at $40, al- 
igh a Valley furnace has sold two carloads for 
mpt shipment at $41. A central Ohio foundry has 
taken 5000 tons of malleable iron for the last half. 
\pparently the furnaces of the Central Western terri- 
ory will be unable to supply the heavy requirements 
' ae gray iron and malleable foundries in the terri- 
ry, particularly in Michigan. An Indiana implement 
anufacturer inquired for 8000 tons of iron but was 
le to place only 2500 tons with his usual source of 
yply. That consumers are unable to place orders 
vith nearby furnaces is indicated by inquiries that have 
eached a Cleveland producer, one for 4000 tons of 
sundry iron from a Wisconsin pump manufacturer 
| another for 3600 tons from an Indiana melter. The 
emand for spot foundry iron has fallen off, but a 
sales are reported at $42.50. There is a great deal 
activity in Southern iron for the last half, saies be- 
made for that delivery by Tennessee furnaces at 
$40, Birmingham, for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon iron. This 
1and is coming largely from stove and jobbing 
ndries. A Cleveland stove manufacturer has taken 
(00 tons and several other local sales in lots up to 
1000 tons are reported. Other sales include two 1000 
; in Erie and 1400 tons in Pittsburgh. Considerable 
silvery iron is also being booked for the last half, 
makers have taken on so much tonnage that they 
‘t inclined to accept further orders except in very 


d amounts. We quote delivered Cleveland as 


¢ 


$40 
thern No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $0.40 
ern foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75....$46.25to 46.60 
LOTHO fo vs cab twee Reee OES yA 
silvery, sil. 8 per cent..... ty ; : 1.90 
dard low phos., Valley furnace... 45.00 to 46.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The steel situation is daily 
ng tighter. Demand is very heavy and consumers 
nding it increasingly difficult to place orders. some 
ners are only taking specifications on existing con- 

We note the sale of 3000 tons of sheet bars at 
Youngstown, for prompt shipment, and forging 

s at $70. A Pittsburgh mill is offering 1000 tons 
et bars at $65, but as high as $75 has been offered 
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by consumers. A Chicago mill has sold a Cleveland 
consumer a round tonnage of slabs at a reported price 
of $50 at mill. The shortage of sheet bars is still acute 
and one Cleveland mill is shut down for lack of raw 
material. The demand for plates has increased owing 
to inquiries from railroads. A Cleveland mill that is 
quoting plates at 3.75c. for domestic orders has taken 
some export business at 4c. A Lake shipyard has placed 
12,000 tons of plates for six boats. A Valley sheet mill 
that recently booked orders at prices prevailing at time 
of shipment is making February shipments at 5.50c. for 
black and 6.50c. to 6.75c. for galvanized. For early 
delivery, blue annealed sheets are quoted at 5c. and a 
Cleveland mill has advanced its price to 6.25c. for black 
sheets. However, Valley makers report consumers are 
willing to pay 6.50c. to 7c. for black sheets and 8.50c. 
to 9c. for galvanized. Owing to the car shortage, some 
mills are shipping sheets in open cars. The shortage is 
acute in hot and cold strip steel, which are quoted as 
high as 4.25c. to 4.50c. fer the former and 7c. for the 
latter. Local stocks of cold-rolled steel bars are 
exhausted. In structural lines the Toledo Bridge & 
Crane Co. has taken 2000 tons for the plant of Eaton 
Axle Co., Cleveland. 

Coke.—Because of the car shortage shipments of 
foundry coke from the Connellsville district are barely 
»o0 per cent normal and it is estimated at least 25 
foundries in Cleveland and vicinity are shut down 
partly or entirely because of lack of fuel. Many foun- 
dries have placed orders for carload lots of egg coke 
for shipment from an Indiana by-product plant. This 
coke will cost the consumers approximately $12 per 
ton delivered. 





Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts both in new orders and specifications are heavy 
and manufacturers are three to four months behind 
on deliveries. Makers are unable to get raw material 
in the form of wire and flat bars for small bolts and 
nuts as fast as needed. The demand for rivets is still 
very heavy. Orders are coming from various sources, 
but largely from the shipbuilding industry. 

Raw Material.—The scrap market has quieted down 
and prices are easier on heavy melting steel, borings, 
turnings and a few other grades. Dealers are paying 
$27 for heavy melting steel scrap or 50c. a ton less 
than a week ago. The softening of the market is at- 
tributed to the falling off in buying and the new quota- 
tions represent only a slight scaling down from the 
peak prices reached during the recent rapid price mo- 
ment. We note the selling of 300 tons of machine shop 
turnings at $18.50 and 500 tons of No. 1 busheling 
at $23.50, both f.o.b. Cleveland. We quote delivered 
consumers’ yards in Cleveland and vicinity as follows: 


Heavy melting steel ~+++++ $27.00 to $27.50 


Steel rains, wader 8 Th. .nwkicicesscsen 32.00 to 33.00 
Steel rails, rerolling ‘ covéscns Gee ae saee 
Iron rails ; ; nd ors ee 32.00 to 33.00 
RPG Ge NOE 6 ncckinaccectheecnacuna 41.00to 42.00 
Steel car axles seeBeccerenee 36.00 to 37.00 
Low phos. melting scrap.........«+. 30.00 to 31.00 
Cast borings ; a4 ; -«e- 19.00to 19.50 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings. 19.00to 19.25 
Short turnings for blast furnaces.... 19.00 to 19.50 
CPOE BORER «cc 6ccennasectsdeoas 24.00 to 25.00 
Fem ORR WEE crc cstvedeosetbive 29.00 to 30.00 
oe Beer eee re 3.00 to 33.25 
Agricultural malleable .......sseee6: 27.00 to 28.00 
Biaek Gee COE 6 oc cde ncedcensdans 23.50 to 24.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap........... 18.50to 19.00 
POs 2 GAME Wevc cole Se vedéesede eben ses 38.00 to 39.00 
UG, 2 DUG 2. ccccossecucnvaus 23.00 to 24.00 
Drop forge flashings 10 in and 

under . a wey rTrirr. 23.00 to 23.25 
Drop forge flashings, over 10 in . 22.50to 23.00 
Railroad grate bars 30.00 to 31.00 
Stove plate ‘ ear seers 30.00to 31.00 


The Barde Steel Products Corporation which recent- 
ly bought about 350,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars 
from the United States Shipping Board, has established 
an office at 114 Liberty Street and L. Baron, formerly 
manager of the engineering and chemical department 
of J. Aron & Co., Inc., has been appointed general ex- 
port manager. Mr. Baron has been in the export busi- 
ness for the past 15 years, has traveled extensively and 
expects to sell a considerable part of the tonnage in 
question in foreign markets. 
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The Week’s Price 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


Coppel 

New York Lead Spelter 

— Tin, - - 

Electro- New New St New St 
Jan Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
28 19.50 19.25 61.50 8.75 8.45 9.45 9.10 
29 19.50 19.25 60.50 8.75 &.45 9.45 49.10 
80 19.50 19.25 60.25 8.75 8.45 9.45 9.10 
31 19 0 19.2 8.75 8.45 9 35 Gg O0 

Feb 

? 19.50 19.25 60.25 8.75 &.45 9.35 9 00 

4 19.50 19.25 59.00 8.75 8.45 9 85 4 o0 


NEw YORK, Feb. 3. 

The extreme drop in foreign exchange has been the 
predominating influence in the markets, which continue 
uniformly quiet. Copper buying has slackened but 
prices are fairly firm. Quotations for tin fluctuate with 
the changes in the pound sterling and buying is 
extremely light. The lead market is quiet but still very 
firm. Demand for zinc is light and prices are easier. 
Antimony continues strong. 


New York 


Copper.—A falling off in demand is in evidence and 
it is even stated that some inquiries have been with- 
drawn from the market. Producers, however, continue 
to maintain their quotations firm at 19.25c., New York, 
for electrolytic for early delivery and at 19.50c. for Lake. 
Quotations for second half are about 4c. above these 
levels. A fair business, however, has been done for 
both positions. Very little is heard of export business 
because of the low levels to which foreign exchange has 
dropped in the last two weeks. 


Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- 
per, for the month of January, based on daily quotations 
in THE IRON AGE, was 19.52c. The average price of 
electrolytic copper was 19.27c. 


Tin.—The constant daily decline in the value of. the 
pound sterling has been reflected in the quotations for 
spot tin which also have'fallen almost daily until to- 
day when spot Straits was quoted at 59c., New York, a 
decline of 3c. in the week. As a natural result buying 
has been very light, consumers remaining largely absent 
from the market and buying being confined mostly to 
dealers. There has also been very little pressure to sell 
futures which are held around 4c. to lc. above the price 
for spot tin. The London market continues fairly high 
with spot Straits quoted to-day at £386 5s., a decline of 
about £6 15s. from last week. Arrivals in January are 
reported to have been 4195 tons, of which 3285 tons 
came in at Atlantic ports. In stocks and landing at the 
end of the month there were 3723 tons. Tin afloat is 
reported as 5030 tons. 


Lead.—The market has been and is quiet with 
demand very light, buying by consumers or dealers hav- 
ing been very small. Quotations are firm at 8.75c., 
New York, for spot and early delivery, and 8.45c., 
St. Louis, for early delivery. The effect of better pro- 
duction is beginning to be apparent, the amount of lead 
being evidently nearly equal to the present demand. 


Zince.—Market values for foreign exchange have had 
their effect on this market, but it has not been as pro- 
nounced as in some other metals. In most cases the 
decline in the pound sterling has been partly offset by 
an advance in the price of zinc in London. Domestic 
inquiry, however, is light but producers are not forcing 
the market. The net result, however, has been a slight 
decline in the price of prime Western which is quoted 
to-day at 9c., St. Louis, or New York, for 
early delivery. 


9.35c., 


Antimony.—Wholesale lots for early delivery are 
quoted at 11.25c., New York, duty paid. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
quoted at 31.50c. to 32.50c., New York, in wholesale lots 
for early delivery. 
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Old Metals.—The market is quiet. Dealers’ se]! 


prices are reported as follows: 


Cents p 
Copper, BOGVH GG. GERCTIIS. . cccccrcwresvoss 19.50 
CONNOH, BORVT GOO Wiss ceccceccevecvesses 18.54 
Copper, Tent. am@ BOCtOMB. 2.005 ccc cctecevin 17.01 
CE Nain digo wk Oe ae eh dw a ee 4 6 Sea ed 14.01 
Dt Cn ica cabustaeheed cease cu weet a eek 10.25 
Heavy machine composition .........cccecec0 19.0% 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings............. 12.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings...... 16.5 


Lead, heavy 
Lead, tea 
Te eee ee ee ee eee Pee 5 


Chicago 


Feb. 3.—With the exception of antimony the n 
kets are weaker, copper, tin and spelter having 
clined. With regard to these three metals, as wel! 
lead, the offering of concessions has brought out c 
siderable business, a rather unusual situation as a sa 
ging market is rarely attended by much buying. Tj 
has been eratic and has declined in the face of larg 
purchases, much to the surprise of sellers. Antimo: 
has advanced a half a cent, but there has been litt 
buying which would seem to justify the rise in pric 
Old metals are unchanged. We quote Lake copp 
19.75c. to 20c. for carloads, tin 62.50c. to 63c., lead 
8.50c., spelter, 9.13c. and antimony, 12.50c. On 
metals we quote copper wires, crucible shapes, 16.50: 
copper clips, 16.50c.; copper bottoms, 15c.; red brass, 
16.50c.; yellow brass, 12.50c.; lead pipe, 6.50c.; zinc, 
6.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 37.50c.; tinfoil, 40c., and block 
tin, 52.50c., all these being buying prices for less than 
carload lots. 

St. Louis 

1.—The non-ferrous markets continue strong 
with quotations for car lots as follows: Lead, 8.50c.; 
spelter, 9c. to 9.25c.; in less than car lots: Lead, 9c.; 
spelter, 10c. to 10.25c.; tin, 68c.; copper, 21c.; antimony, 
12c. Ore in the Joplin district was fairly strong with 
zine blende, basis 60 per cent, $56 per ton; calamine, 
basis 40 per cent, $35 to $40 per ton, and lead, basis 80 
per cent, $100 per ton. On miscellaneous scrap metals 
we quote dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass, 
8c.; heavy yellow brass, 10c.; heavy red brass, 13c.; 
heavy copper and copper wire, 16c.; pewter, 35c.; tinfoil, 
48c.; zinc, 4c.; lead, 4.50c.; tea lead, 3.50c.; alumi- 
num, 22c. 


Feb. 


Imports of Manganese Ore Small 


Manganese ore imports in November, 1919, were 
only 11,694 gross tons, making the total to Dec. | 
only 296,968 tons as compared with 469,879 tons for 
the same 11 months in 1918. Of the imports to Dec. 1, 
1919, Brazil is credited with 219,852 tons. Cuba fur 
nished 33,820 tons, British India 3800 tons, Japan 650 
tons with 38,846 tons credited to other countries. 


The Electric Furnace is the title of a new monthly 
publication issued by the Electric Furnace Co., Alli 
ance, Ohio. While this is a house organ intended 
primarily for advertising the company’s products, the 
aim of the company will be to use it as a medium to 
advance the whole electric furnace industry. The in 
itial issue just off the press contains among other mat 
ter pertaining to the electric furnace industry, :!lus 
trated articles on the history of the electric furnace 
development by T. F. Baily, president of the company, 
and on automatic equipment for the electric heat treat 
ment of ball bearing races by F. T. Cope, vice-pres! 
dent, and current news of the brass and steel plants. 


The National Federation of Construction Industries 
will hold its first annual meeting at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, March 24-25. The program will include dis- 
cussions of freight traffic, standardization in the in- 
dustry, foreign trade, financial relations, jurisdictiona! 
awards, housing and Americanization. John C. Frazee, 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, is executive secretary. 


An increase in the Cleveland Automobile Co.’s com- 
mon stock from 14,000 to ‘800,000 shares, and the issv- 
ance of 20 new shares for each one now held, has been 
approved by the stockholders. 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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(Prices quoted below represent as closely as they can be given those charged by mills to their regular trade 


r indefinite shipment. 


Owing to practical famine in supply of finished steel products and the heavy demand 


isting, tenders of new business are being made to the mills by jobbers and consumers at higher prices than 
ise quoted below, but as a rule the mills are turning this offered business away.) 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
teel products, including wrought iron and steel pipe, 
vith revisions effective Jan. 1, 1920, in carloads, to 
oints named, per 100 lb., are as follows: New York, 

Philadelphia, 25c.; Boston, 29%c.; Buffalo, 21c.; 
eveland, 17c.; Cincinnati, 23c.; Indianapolis, 25c.; 
Chicago, 27c.; St. Louis, 34c.; Kansas City, 59c.; St. 
Paul, 49.5%c.; Denver, 99c.; Omaha, 59c.; minimum 
arload 80,000 lb. to four last named points; New Or- 
eans, 38.5¢c.; Birmingham, 57.5c.; Pacific Coast, $1.25; 
minimum carload, 80,000 lb. To the Pacific Coast the 
rate on steel bars and structural steel is $1.315, mini- 
mum carload, 40,000 lb.; and 1.25, minimum carload, 
),v00 Ib. On wrought iron and steel pipe the rate 
from Pittsburgh to Kansas City is 50e. per 100 Ib., 
inimum carload, 46,000 lb.; to Omaha, 50c., minimum 
arload, 46,000 lb.; St. Paul and Minneapolis, 49.5c., 
inimum carload 46,000 lb.; Denver, 99c., minimum ecar- 
ad 46,000 lb. Jacksonville, Fla., all rail, car lots, 
less, 59c.; rail and water, car lots, 34.5c.; less, 
i6.5e. A 3 per cent transportation tax applies. On iron 
ind steel items not noted above, rates vary somewhat 
ind are given in detail in the regular railroad tariffs. 
Structural Material 


channels, 3 to 15 in angles, 3 to 6 
thick and over, and zees 


] 


t1.OC.; 


[-beams, 3 to 15 in 
on one or both legs, My in 
wtural size, 2.45¢e. to 2.70c. 


Wire Products 
nails, $3.2 1 


Wire 5 to $4.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in 
onger, including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking 
dvance over this price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., 

Bright basic wire, $3 to $3.50 per 100 Ilb.; annealed 
wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $3 to $3.50; galvanized wire, $3.70 to 
galvanized barbed wire and fence staples, $4.10 to 
$45 painted barbed wire, $3.40 to $3.75; polished fence 
ples, $3.40 to $4.50; cement-coated nails, per count keg 

85 to $3.75; these prices being subject to the usual 

vances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 

ded to point of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent 
f for cash in 10 days Discounts on woven-wire fencing 

60 per cent off list for carload lots, 59 per cent for 1000 

and 58 per cent off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


rge structural and ship rivets $4.15 base 
rge boiler rivets .......... $4.25 
rivets, 4 in., 5/16 in. and 7/16 in. diamete 


50 per cent off list 


» bolts, hp. nuts, ™% in. x 4 in 


S ler and shorter, rolled threads.50 and 10 per cent off list 
threads ay ee ee ee ; .50 per cent off list 
ger and longer sizes 40 and 5 per cent off list 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, %& in. x 4 in 

er and shorter.. 1) and 5 per cent off list 
ger and longer... a 35 and 5 per cent off list 

x bolts, *% in. x 6 in 
iller and shorter, rolled threads.45 and 5 per cent off list 
threads ed 10 and 5 per cent off list 
er and longer sizes 30 and 10 per cent off list 
its ‘ ie Wahi ac ore 50 and 10 per cent off list 
olts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 »0 per cent off list 
w bolts, Nos. 4 to 10. : 50 plus 20 per cent off list 
pressed nuts, sq. blank...... 2.50c. per lb. off list 
ressed nuts, hex. blank »50c. per Ib. of list 
ressed nuts, sq. t*pped 2 25c. per tb. off list 
pressed nuts, hex. tapped 2.2 per Ib. off list 
ind t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank 2.50c. per Ib. off list 
nd t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped 2.25c. per Ib. off list 

I shed hex nuts 

ind larger : 65 per cent oT list 
n. and smaller. 70 and 10 per cent off list 
bolts in packages. . : ; 75-10 per cent off list 
bolts in bulk : 75-10-24, per cent off list 
Ct) ee ee ee ee 60-10 per cent off list 


ibov2 discounts are from Nov. 1, 1919 
ices carry standard extras, Pittsburgh basis 


Wire Rods 


common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
$52 to $65: chain rods, $65 to $70: screw rivet and 

ind other rods of that character, $65 to $70. Prices 
carbon rods are irregular They range from $75 to 
epending on carbons. 


% Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


road spikes, % in., 9/16 in. and larger, $3.60 per 100 
ts of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each or more; spikes, % in., 
and smaller, $4 to $4.25 per 100 Ib. in lots of 200 
200 lb. each or more; track bolts, $4.90 to $5 pel 

carioad lots of 200 kegs or more, with the usual 


or small lots Boat and barge spikes, $4.10 to $4.25 


¥ Ib. in carload lots of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b, Pitts- 

N Tie plates, $3 per 100 Ib. 

is Terne Plates 

Bi of terne plates are as follows: 8-Ib. coating, 200 Ib 

er package; 8-lb. coating, I. C., $14.10; 12-lb. coat- 
C., $15.80: 15-Ib. coating, I. C., $16.80; 20-lb. coating, 


18.05: 25-lb. coating, I. C., $19.30: 30-lb. coating, 
30; 35-lb. codting, I. C., $21.30; 40-lb. coating, I. C., 
r package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 
t delivery. 
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tron and Steel Bars 








Steel bars at 2.35c. to 3.00c. from mill. Common bar iron 
4.00% 
Wrought Pipe 
The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 
the Pittsburgh basing card 
Butt Weld 
Steel iron 
Inches Black Galv Inches Black Galv 
ly ; and 4& v 20 by ly ind 29% zy 
. Oly he 30k, $y 
% to 3 { $11 hy i 34% 16% 
% to 1% . 80 23% 
Lap Weld 
2 j 341 1% 24% 9% 
2% to ¢ 2 1! 31%, 17% 
7 to 12 2 2% 18% 
13 and 14 37 214 to 6 344% 21% 
l 5 f 7 to 12 31%, IS 'y 
i vi d, extra strong, plain ends 
%, \& and % $3 25 ly le ; and \ 28% li 
iS s51 ly 33% A 
%¥ to 1k ) 9k, % to 1% 9%, 24% 
t +i » 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
ty 3k l 25, 10% 
2% to 4 18 6 ly l sI% 17% 
il, to ¢ 17 bby 2 ieee 3%, «20% 
7 to 8 13 29 ky 2% to 4.... $5 23% 
9 to 12 BS 244 1% to ¢.. ooee SEH 22% 
oe 26% 14 
9 to 12 21% 9, 
To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
illowed over the bove discounts, which are subject to tue 
usual variation n weight of 5 per cent 
On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobbers have been seven (7) 
points lower (higher price) than carload lots and on butt 
ind lap weld galvanized iron pipe have been nine (9) points 
lower (higher price) 
Boiler Tubes 
The following are the prices for carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
1) to 4% ir 11, 3% to 4% in 8 
2%, to 3% in 30%, § to % in lhy 
2% in 24 2% to 2% in 5 ae 
1% to 2 in 19, 2 to 2% in seo ae 
1% to 1% in ‘ + 20 
Standard Ce 1 ess—Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 
Pe Per Net Ton 
l in 1% in , .$207 
1'4 in 2 to 2% in ce Bae 
1% in 257 2% to 3% in . 167 
1% in 207 + in . 187 
{% to 5 in os ee 
These prices do not apply to special specifications for lo- 
comotive tubes nor to special specifications for tubes for the 
Navy Department, which will be subject to special negotia- 
tions 
Sheets 
Prices of the Steel Corporation for mill shipments on 
sheets of United States standard gage in carloads and larger 


ots for indefinite delivery are given in the left-hand column 
ivery, mills have no trouble in get 
right-hand column, or even higher 


For reasonably pr 


ting prices quoted in the 
prices 


Blue innealed 


Besseme? 
Cents per Ib 





No. 8 and heavier +50 to 4.00 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base) 3.55 to 4.05 
Nos. 11 and 12 3.60 to 4.10 
Nos. 13 and 14 3.65 to 4.15 
Nos. 15 and 16 ‘ 3.75 to 4.25 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled—Bessemer 
Nos. 17 to 21 4.15 to 4.65 
Nos. 22 24 4.20 to 4.70 
Nos 1 26 4.25 to 4.75 
No 4.30 to 4.80 
No 4.35 to 4.85 
No. 29 4.45 to 4.95 
No. 30 4.55 to 5.05 
Galvaniced, Black Sheet Gage—Bessemer 
Nos. 10 and 11 4.70 to 5.20 
Nos. 12 to 14 ‘ 4.80 to 5.30 
Nos. 15 and 16 ; ..- 4.95 to 5.45 
Nos. 17 to 21 5.10 to 5.60 
Nos. 22 to 24 5.25 to 5.75 
Nos. 25 and 26 5.40 to 5.90 
No, 27 5.55 to 6.05 
No. 28 (base) 5.70 to 6.20 
No. 29 5.95 to 6.45 


6.20 to 6.70 
Bessemer 


No. 30 ' 
Tin-Miul Black Plate 


Nos. 15 and 16 4.15 to 4.65 
Nos. 17 to 21 4.20 to 4.70 
Nos. 22 to 24 4.25 to 4.75 
Nos. 25 to 27 4.30 to 4.80 
No. 28 (base) 4.35 to 4.85 


No. 29 . : ‘ own 4.40 to 4.90 
No. 30 : +++ 4.40 to 4.90 
Nos. 30% and 31 oveccoene GD Gane 
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VORCesecoeapaenngenente 


E. Donald Tolles has been engaged as executive sec- 
retary of the Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ Association. 
The office of the association hereafter will be located at 
52 Broadway, New York. C. W. Beaver of Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., is the president of 
the association, and R. H. McGredy of Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., is secretary- 
treasurer. The next meeting of the association is sched- 
uled to be held on Friday, Feb. 20, 1920, at 9 East For- 
tieth Street, New York. 

P. D. Mackey has_ been 
appointed general  superin- 
tendent of the Eastern Steel 
Co., Pottsville, Pa. He be- 
gan his career as an office 
boy of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
and mastered the steel busi- 
ness from the bottom up. 
After leaving Pittsburgh he 
was connected with the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio; the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 
Col., and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. At 
the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war he went to Mon- 
treal, Can., to demonstrate 
the superiority of electric 
steel for shell making for the 
English Government. At 
present Mr. Mackey is in 
charge of the electric steel department for Henry 
Disston & Sons, Tacony, Philadelphia, with which firm 
he has been for the past two years. 





PP. D. 


MACKEY 


A. K. Oliver has been elected a director of the Pitts- 


burgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, to fill a vacancy caused by . 


the death of Henry R. Rea, and James Carstairs of 
Philadelpia has been made a director to fill a vacancy 
-aused by the death of John J. Fisher of the Fisher Oil 
Co., Pittsburgh, who died recently. 


C. J. Stilwell, foreign sales manager, Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, sailed Jan. 21 for a three-months’ 
trip to Europe. During his stay abroad he expects to 
visit England, France, Belgium, Holland and possibly 
other countries. 


W. A. Thomas, former president Brier Hill Steel 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio, left for California last week 
for an extended visit. 


Herbert DuPuy, formerly chairman of the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh, who resigned some 
months ago on account of ill health, is recuperating at 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


C. W. Lucius has been elected president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lucius Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
welded steel vaults, caskets and tanks, Massillon, Ohio. 
A. F. Dieringer has been made vice-president, and 
E. H. Kraft secretary and treasurer. 


Charles Eisler, for many years connected with the 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., who has just completed a 
modern lamp factory for the Save Electric Corporation, 
has accepted the position of consulting engineer and 
vice-president of the Newark Engineering & Tool Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Charles M. Biggar, head or C. M. Biggar & Co., 
Cincinnati, has been elected a vice-president of the 
Lemoyne Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Biggar will repre- 
sent the company in the Cincinnati district, and has 
opened an office and warehouse at 414 Elm Street, 
where it is proposed to carry in stock a complete line 
of carbon and high-speed steels. 


The Cromwell Steel Co., Cleveland, with works at 
Lorain. Ohio, has re-elected its officers for the year, as 
follows: Veryl Preston, president; George H. Beau- 
mont and H. A. Raymond, vice-presidents; Harold T. 
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The directors include these off 


Clark, secretary. 
and Charles L. Bradley, H. C. Robinson, W. H. Pur 
and H. C. Cromwell. 


L. L. White, ex-lieutenant recently in charge ot 
sales branch, salvage division, Atlanta Supply D, 
Atlanta, Ga., announces that he is engaged in, the 
vage and waste material business under the “nam 
Salvage Sales Co., 71 South Pryor Street, Atlanta, ( 
handling scrap metals and miscellaneous Army sa! 
material. 


Victor Baudin, who has represented André Cit: 
gear maker and automobile manufacturer, Pas 
France, at 9 East Fortieth Street, New York, pla: 
return to Paris on Feb. 14 and will close the compa 
New York office. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Harris. 
burg Pipe & Pipe Bending Co., Harrisburg, Pa., on Feb, 
2, David E. Tracy, who has been general superintendent 
and afterward president for the last five years, ~ 
signed as president but remains as a member of 
board of directors. E. Z. Wallower resigned as vice 
president and as a director. William T. Hildrup, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer of the company and its pred 
cessor since 1890, and who has been general manager 
as well for the last seven years, resigned all his offices 
with the intention of reducing his business responsibili- 
ties and to travel extensively in foreign countries. Mr. 
Hildrup retains, however, his membership on the board 
of directors. Alfred K. Barker, New York, who for the 
past five years has had charge of the steel department 
of W. R. Grace & Co., was elected as a director and as 
president of the company, in charge of all sales. Elvin 
C. Frey, who has been a director and assistant treas- 
urer, was elected treasurer in charge of financing and 
accounting. Edward C. Smith, now acting general su- 
perintendent, was elected as vice-president and general 
superintendent, in full charge of the plant and produc- 
tion. Norman W. Cassel, assistant to the retiring gen- 
eral manager, was elected as secretary, in charge of 
purchases. The new board of directors will consist of 
Messrs. Barker, Frey, Hildrup, Starkey and Tracy. 
The affairs of the company will be conducted by the 
new officers guided by an executive committee consist- 
ing of Messrs. Barker, Cassel, Frey and Smith, which 
will report to the board of directors at a monthly meet 
ing. 

Herman E. Townsend has resigned as superinten 
dent of the Franklin works of the Cambria Steel Co. 
to become sales manager of the Haws Refractories Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. Mr. Townsend has been with the Cam- 
bria company for about three years. 


Alexander J. McConnell, who during the period of 
the Brit’sh War Mission in the United States was di- 
rector of purchases of raw metals, arrived at New York 
last week on the Rotterdam on a further special mis- 
sion to secure supplies of ferromolybdenum for the Brit- 
ish steel industry. Great interest is reported as being 
taken in the possibilities of molybdenum steel in Great 
Britain. 


Charles E. Tudor, sales manager of the Tudor Boiler 
Works, Cincinnati, has been appointed safety director 
of Cincinnati by Mayor Galvin, in succession to the late 


John R. Holmes. 


W. E. Snyder, mechanical engineer of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., gave a talk recently before the Pitts- 
burgh branch of the National Society of Stationary En 
gineers on “Modern Industrial Power Plants.” 


A. H. Dillon, formerly assistant general manager 
of sales in charge of wire products of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., and lately with the Liberty Stee! 
Products Co., New York, has acquired a financial inter- 
est in the H-C Tack Co., Cleveland, with which he will 
become actively identified. Since resigning from the 
Sheet & Tube Company Mr. Dillon has maintained an 
office at 604 Stambaugh Building, Youngstown, Ohio, 
though his business has taken him to all parts of the 
country. 


William D. McHugh of Omaha, Neb., has been 4P- 
pointed general counsel of the International Harveste? 
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Co., with headquarters at Chicago, to succeed Edgar 
\. Bancroft, resigned, effective April 1. 

At the meeting of the Cincinnati Chapter, American 
Steel Treaters’ Society, Jan. 30, in the chemical audi- 
torium of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, a lecture, illus- 
trated with moving pictures, was given on “The Manu- 
facture of High-Speed Steel,” by Mr. Carleton, of the 
Atlas Crucible Steel Co. 

Harold A. Wright, Boston, representing the Porter- 
Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has moved to room 
311, 201 Devonshire Street. 

William C. K. Altes, electrical engineer, General 
Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., has resigned. He will 
engage in buslness in Amsterdam, Holland. Mr. Altes 
came to this country in 1900 and has been employed by 
the General Electric Co. at Pittsfield and Schenectady 
and in 1918 represented that company at Java, return- 
ing from that country in December last. 

William P. Mullane, vice-president of the Sligo Iron 
& Steel Co., in charge of operations at the Connells- 
ville, Pa., plant, and formerly of Youngstown, Ohio, 
has resigned to take a similar position with the Inter- 
state Iron & Steel Co., South Chicago. 

Alf Tjersland, director of the heating and plumbing 
goods manufacturing and contracting firm of E. Sunde 
& Co., Christiania, Norway, is now in the United States 
for a few months’ stay, partly to study American 
products and methods. He is accompanied by Johan 
Karlsen, an engineer of his company, and he has been 
joined by Sigurd Frivik, works manager of the com- 
pany, who has been here some time. 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
has opened an office in the Scollard Building, Dallas, 
Tex., in charge of T. W. Hanlon, southwestern sales 
agent. 

Harry W. Haggerty, general sales manager Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co., Cleveland, has started on a five 
weeks’ trip to the Hawaiian Islands. 

President M. I. Arms, II, announces the appointment 
of John H. Rose, eight years in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, as sales engineer of the Aetna Foundry & 
Machine Co., Warren, Ohio. He assumed his new 
duties Feb. 1. Owing to demand the Aetna company 
is planning additions to capacity. 

Ik. Y. Casey, formerly with H. H. Lineaweaver & 
Co., has resigned to become the Philadelphia represent- 
ative of W. J. Rainey, coke, with headquarters in the 
Real Estate Trust Buitding, Philadelphia, vice A. F. 
Kempe, who has been made assistant manager of sales 
and transferred to the general offices of this company 
in New York. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has an- 
nounced promotions among its officials at East Pitts- 
burgh, as follows: Alexander Taylor, for many years 
manager of works, has been made assistant to vice- 
president in general charge in all plants of production, 
stocks and stores. R. L. Wilson has been promoted 
from position of general superintendent to works man- 
ager of the East Pittsburgh works. E. R. Norris has 
been appointed director of works equipment, in charge 
of machinery, tools and methods in the various plants. 
©. B. Aue! was made manager of the employees’ service 
department. G. M. Eaton has been made chief mechan- 

engineer of the company; C. W. Johnson and H. W. 
Cope, assistant directors of engineering; C. H. Cham- 
p.ain and E. S. McClelland, assistant works managers; 
hn E. Bonham, assistant to works manager; E. S. 
‘andt, supervisor of equipment and methods. The 
lowing were appointed as managers of the engineer- 

departments named: A. M. Dudley, automobile 

lipment; R. P. Jackson, material and process; F. E. 
Wy nne, railway equipment department; G. H. Garcelon, 

111 motor, 

\. W. Green, Windsor, Trumbull county, has been 

ted president of the Supreme Motors Corporation, 

‘h a plant at Warren, Ohio. The company recently 
reased its capital from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

The Stalnaker Steel Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, 

‘er in iron and steel scrap, has opened a New York 
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office at 132 Front Street, with Walter F. Ripperger 
in charge, as district manager. Mr. Ripperger for 
many years was assistant to the general manager of 
the Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York, and is 
also vice-president and general manager of Charles A. 
Anderson & Co., New York. Through Mr. Ripperger, 
the Stalnaker Steel Co. will handle all its business in 
the New England States, eastern New York and eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

President James H. Grose of the Brier Hill Steel 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has appointed Paul W. Shale 
his secretary. For five years Mr. Shale was in the sales 
department and formerly in the cost department. He 
has been with the Brier Hill company since its forma- 
tion in 1912. 

Robert T. Lozier has resumed his practice as indus- 
trial consultant in room 2636, Woolworth Building, New 
York. 

Directors were re-elected Jan. 27 at the yearly meet- 
ing of the Youngstown Foundry & Machine Co., as 
follows: W. J. Wallis, B. G. Parker, H. P. Parrock, 
Frank Williams, S. K. Hine, A. E. Adams and E. 
Hartzell. Officers will be chosen later. 


Edward S. Lewis, formerly assistant cashier of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of N. & G. Taylor Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of steel and tin plate. 


A. A. Roelofs, formerly special representative of 
the Precision & Thread Grinder Mfg. Co. in the Ohio 
territory, has been advanced to manager of the Chicago 
office. The company makes the Multi-Graduated pre- 
cision grinder. 


John Bodden has retired as president of the Van 
Brunt Mfg. Co., Horicon, Wis., manufacturer of agri- 
cultural implements, after 34 years of service with the 
corporation. Fred H. Clauson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, succeeds Mr. Bodden. 


G. C. Weyland, formerly of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been elected vice-president J. I. Case Plow Works Co., 
Racine, Wis., to succeed L. N. Burns, who resigned Jan. 
15. The position includes the general sales manage- 
ment. 

C. H. Wood, for several years in the sales depart- 
ment of the National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, has re- 
signed, and is now connected with the Ohio Seamless 
Tube Co., Shelby, Ohio. He has been succeeded in the 
Pittsburgh office of the National Tube Co. by D. R. 
Mason, who for some time has been looking after sales 
in the Detroit district, and C. V. Lally, who has been 
connected with the sa‘es department in the New York 
office, has been transferred to Detroit to succeed Mr. 
Mason. 

W. Stewart Horner, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet and Tinplate Manufacturers, also of 
the Pittsburgh Shovel Co., and W. S. Horner & Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been elected a director of the Exchange 
National Bank of that city. 
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EDWARD PRICER, JR., manager of the distributers’ 
division of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Phila- 
delphia, died Monday, Feb. 2, following a week’s illness 
of pneumonia. He had been connected with the Midvale 
and Cambria companies for 10 years. Before becoming 
manager of the distributers’ division he was in charge 
of the wire department. He leaves a widow. 


D. L. CARPENTER, a director of the Cincinnati Pulley 
Machinery Co. and the Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co., 
died at his home on Reading Road, Cincinnati, recently. 
Mr. Carpenter was also the head of the hardware firm 
bearing his name, and of the Foy & Starr Co., mantel 
and tile makers. 


E. T. CLARAGE, president the Columbia Tool Steel 
Co., Chicago Heights, Ill., died at his home in Chicago 
on Jan. 29, following a brief attack of pneumonia. 
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British Conditions Worse 


Workmen Refusing to Roll Thin Sections— 
American and Belgian Steel Offered 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 2. 

Conditions in the steel market are as difficult as 
ever and increasingly so. As regards thin sheet plates 
workmen in some cases are refusing to roll anything 
under 1/16 in. thick because they can earn more on 
heavier gages. Industrial progress is greatly hindered 
because of the scandalous mismanagement of the rail- 
roads. There are fully 70,000 tons of steel in stock in 
makers’ yards at Middlesbrough, which cannot be 
moved, some works being forced on short time and re- 
fusing further business. 

The Cleveland foundry pig iron market is strong, 
makers declining to quote for export owing to the heavy 
home demand. The outlook regarding production is 
uncertain for reasons already stated. Export demand 
is insistent especially for hematite for which good or- 
ders have been booked for Belgium. For neutrals up 
to 240s. is asked. 

A large business has been done in Welsh bars at 
£25 for April-September delivery. Odd lots of Ameri- 
can billets are being offered, f.a.s. New York, for quick 
shipment. A few lots of Belgian steel are being offered 
at fancy prices, £31 being asked for % in. plates, 
£31 10s. for 3/32 in. plates and £34 5s. for 1/16 in. 
plates, all f.o.b. Liege, based on current exchange. 

Most makers of tin plate are fully booked until 
July and some until October. There is a growing ex- 
port demand from the Continent but the market is 
less excited, especially for last half and some merchants 
are coming out as resellers. A further 300,000 oil 
sizes have been sold for last quarter at 74s. for the 
18%4-in. size. Mills are unwilling to produce small 
sizes, which accounts for the high price. Argentina 
has resold 100,000 boxes, 20x28-in., and odd sizes out 
of 500,000 boxes shipped there on the war meat con- 
tract. Of these 40,000 are being shipped to United 
Kingdom home consumers and the balance for export 
markets and only odd sizes are now left. America is 
offering 50,000 base boxes at $11.20 c.i.f. United King- 
dom and also terne plates, 20x28-in., 200 lb., at $19.75 
¢c.i.f. United Kingdom, both for February-March ship- 
ment. American makers are also offering tin plates 
for second quarter delivery but the competition is not 
regarded as serious, though it may possibly become so 
in the second half. Large sales of Welsh tin plates 
have been made at £25 for delivery up to July. 

Ferromanganese has been advanced 30s. for the 
home trade to £30 and for the export trade 50s to £35 
10s. ($123.50 with exchange at $3.48 for £1) but much 
more is being paid for certain markets. 

Clyde shipbuilders launched in January 40,000 tons, 
nearly equalling the record output of 1912. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co., Ltd., is acquiring the Pearson & 
Knowles Coal & Iron Co., Ltd., of Warrington, provid- 
ing shareholders agree. The offer of the Sperlings to 
buy the Lanarkshire Steel Co., Ltd., has been accepted. 

We quote per gross ton, except when otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. makers’ works, with American equivalents 
figured at $3.48 for £1, as follows: 


t s d £ s d 
Ship plates soavveacesen 20 Ot025 20° 0 STR 86 te O88. 74 
SeUEOr SHMLGS. ook ccicscan 26 10 Oto29 O OO 92.22 to 100.92 
Tees bitletau@eerd-k ame he 20 10 Oto23 0 O 71.34to 80.04 
Channels soicerenserae ae) @ORG82- 15 8 S678 06 Fer 
NE ie, Se i ae --19 10 Oto22 10 O 67.86to 78.30 
tound bars, % to 3 in.22 0 Oto24 10 0 76.56to 85.26 
tails, 60 Ib. and up....18 15 Oto19 5 O 65.25to 66.99 
Billets ..... (abe tan eS 80.04 
a 28 15 Oto29 OO O 100.05 to 100.92 
yi Se ar ae 070 Oto 0 72 O 12.18to 12.52 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 
Welsh ie a .23 0 0to25 0 0 8004to 87.00 


Galv. sheets, 24 rss wale 0 0 170.52 
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BELGIUM NEEDS CARS 


Financial Questions Cause Delay — Denmar': 
Action in Regard to Exchange 


The Belgian Government is trying to conclude ne 
tiations for the purchase of 18,800 freight cars. P 
sibly 3000 of these will be built by two Canadian co 
panies, and the American Car & Foundry Co. and : 
Standard Steel Car Co. are co-operating in an effort 
build 5000 of them in the United States. The Belgi 
Government requires that the cars be assembled 
that country, for which purpose the American 
builders will have to erect a plant, which will 
turned over to the Belgian Government at the conc! 
sion of the contract. In payment for the cars the B 
gians are offering 6 per cent five-year Belgian bond 
which at present have no marketable value, and it 
this feature more than any other which has caused th 
delay in closing the deal. 

The principal exporters of steel products are takin; 
only such business as cannot be forestalled. Japan 
the high bidder on any material that is available, but 
the policy of the leading exporters is to apportion thei 
tonnage among various countries, and Japan is gettin, 
no more than its share. 

Present shipments of iron and steel from the United 
States are estimated at 300,000 to 400,000 tons a 
month, most of this going to the Far East and South 
American countries. Europe is buying billets and pig 
iron when possible, but the serious exchange situation 
and the scarcity of semi-finished steel for export ar 
restricting the amount of business. 

Denmark is the first European country to take 
official action toward stabilizing rates of exchange. 
This has been done by putting the selling of exchange 
under Government control, which is equivalent to licens- 
ing imports. If other European countries resort to 
similar measures to protect their falling exchange, a 
large decrease in American export business will result. 
This, it is held, would affect foods and other products 
more than steel. 


Export Notes 


A large firm of exporters shipped between 12,000 
and 13,000 tons of steel, chiefly bars, to Japan during 
the past month, and has about the same amount on its 
books. It has one inquiry for about 10 miles of narrow 
gage 12-lb. rail for shipment to Japan. A great deal of 
the heavy purchasing of the Japanese is being resold 
throughout the Orient, particularly in China and Man- 
churia. 

An exporter who recently made a tour of the steel 
centers in the United States found few plants operating 
near capacity, due to fuel shortage and inability to ob- 
tain labor, where they were dependent on the foreign 
element. He found several plants preparing to take 
advantage of high prices by manufacturing new lines, 
and one plant that had abandoned the manufacture of 
wire nails was arranging to resume this line on a 
large scale. 

An export firm with its chief interests in South 
America and Cuba recently shipped 500 tons of tank 
plates to Havana. 

The Chilean Legislature has authorized a contract to 
construct a railroad from Porto Bolivar, Ecuador, to 
Porto Pava, Brazil, on the Amazon river. 

A Japanese firm of exporters recently received an 
inquiry from the Imperial Government for about 20 
miles of 60-lb. rail. The Tokio office of this company 
reports a heavy inquiry from the Government for 12-lb. 
rail to be shipped direct to Siberia. 

Inquiry from South American markets continues to 
be chiefly for galvanized wire, plain and barbed, but 
business is light with most exporters, as purchasers 10 
these markets demand very favorable terms. 


According to L’Usine three of the eight large spe.ter 
works in the province of Liége have resumed operations. 
From 1904 to 1914 Belgium produced 21.6 per cent o! 
the world’s spelter output. In 1913 the Belgian output 
was 204,200 tons, but it fell to 8000 tons in 1919. 
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Government’s Taking of Rails Influences Prices 
for Securities 
NEW YORK, Feb. 2. 
The action of the Railroad Administration in placing 
fers for rails at prices to be determined later has 
fluenced the course of prices for securities of late. 
the roads are returned March 1 a considerable part 
f the rails just ordered will be delivered after the 
ads are passed back into private hands. In that 
ise the steel companies will have to look to the rail- 
ad companies for payment and doubt is expressed 
some quarters as to the ability of certain roads to 
eet obligations. Then, too, that rails are to be given 
riority at a time when the steel companies are heavily 
.oked with orders and the consumers are anxious 
r steel also is disturbing in certain quarters. 
United States Steel has held comparatively steady, 
ywever, due to a more favorable statement for the 
iarter ending Dec. 31 last than was expected. The 
preliminary annual report of Bethlehem evidently was 
tter than anticipated, at least the recent action of its 

‘urities marketwise would so suggest. Republic Iron 
& Steel has been noticeably strong and Crucible as 

nspicuously weak, being influenced more by tech- 

al market conditions than anything else. 

Equipment shares, notably Baldwin Locomotive, 

ive been inclined to do better, although the action 

the Railroad Administration as regards rails is 
early reflected in this group of securities. The 
Pressed Steel Car Co.’s annual report to be issued 
Feb. 18, the first to be put out by the large equipment 
ompanies, is awaited with considerable interest. Its 
probable showing has been reflected in the action of 
the stock. 

Automobile stocks have had a larger following of 
late and quotations for them have been higher as a re- 
sult. Much of the buying is based on a belief that 
the leading producers of pleasure cars and trucks have 
many years of prosperity ahead of them. Talk of 

gher prices for automobile tires has had its influences 

the market for such stocks as United States Rubber. 

The copper shares have no more than held their 

vn. The transportation situation is such that doubt 

expressed in certain quarters as to the ability of the 
iding copper producers to earn enough money to 
neet dividend and interest requirements during the 
hree months ending March 31. 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
tocks from Tuesday of last week to Wednesday of this 
week was as follows: 


Chalm. com... 49 - 50 Int. Har. pf 113. -114% 

Chalm. pf... 87 - 87% La Belle Iron cm -112 
Can com..... 50%- 57 Lackaw. Steel 81%4- 86% 
Can pf ~oe. 98 = 99% Lake Sup. Corp 20%- 20% 
Cr. & F. em.135 = -139%% Midvale Steel 417%, - 50% 
Cr. & F. pf..115 -116 Nat.-Acme 377%a- 38% 

Loco. com... 94%-101 Nat. E. & St. em. 7T8%- 82 

Loco. pf 10414-104% Nat. B. & St. pf..101%-102 

Radiator pf.. -120 N. Y. Air Brake..106 -109 
Ship pf - 80 Nova Scotia Stl 67% - 72% 

Stl. Fdr. ecm 4354- 45% Pittsb. Steel pf 90%- 91 

Stl. Fdr. pf.. 93 - 93% Pressed Stl. com 95% -100 
Loco. com..116%4-122% Pressed Stl. pf -104% 
, Loco, pf....100 -101 Ry. Stl. Sp~. com %6 - 99% 
- Stl. com.... 91%- 95% teplogle Steel 43 - 46 
au; Ch B 93%- 99% Republic com ..107 “117% 
, Steel, 8 per Republic. pf. ‘ 105% 
- pf ws ++ -1135%-114 Sloss com 73 - 81% 
. kb. pt..... oe Superior Steel T- 19% 
Fdry. pf.. — - 47 Transue-Williams. 60%- 62% 
neu. Tool.. 90 - 95 U. S. Alloy Steel.. 48%- 49% 

F Fuel........ 38%- 41% U. S. Pipe com 1914- 23 
: Steel com...210 -228 U. S. Pipe pf. is - 53% 
g Steel pf..... 99%- 99% U.S. Steel com...102%-107% 
Bs ectric.....164 -170% U. S. Steel pf....112%-115% 
. . Ore. Cert. 37%- 39 Vanadium Steel... 48%- 53 
tates Steel. 73 - 82% Va. I. C. & Coke. 81 - 90 
om 123 -130% Westingh. Elec 52% - 54% 
Dividends 
; American La France Fire Engine Co., quarterly, 2‘ 
> t, payable Feb. 16. 


National Acme Co., quarterly, 1% per cent, payable 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel] & Iron Co., quarterly, 1% pel! 
the common, payable Feb. 10. 
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The Crucible Steel Co. of America, quarterly, 3 per cent 
on the common, payable Jan. 31. 


The Superior Steel Corporation, quarterly, % per cent 
and extra per cent on the common, payable Feb. 2, and 
2 per cent on the first and second preferred, payable Feb. 16 


The Ingersoll-Rand Co., quarterly, 244 per cent, payable 
Jan. 31 


The Midvale Stee: & Ordnance Co., quarterly, $1, payablo 
Feb. 1 


TI Pittsburgh Steel Co., quarterly, 1% per cent on the 
preferred, payabie March 1 


Industrial Finance 


The directors of the Union Tank Car Co. have voted 
to increase the capitalization outstanding by an issue 
of $12,000,000 7 per cent cumulative non-voting pre- 
ferred stock, which has been underwritten by a New 
York trust company. 


The War Finance Corporation has loaned $6,000,000 
to the Baldwin Locomotive Works on the latter’s 10- 
year Polish Government notes, offered in payment for 
a large amount of railroad equipment. The American 
Locomotive Co. took Belgian treasury notes in payment 
for 150 locomotives, but was able to realize on them 
through other than War Finance Corporation channels. 


Annual report of the Portage Silica Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is a reflection of irregular foundry opera- 
tions in 1919. Last year the company produced 87,300 
tons of silica sand but shipped 110,000 tons, drawing 
on stock piles. It has 50,000 tons piled on its property 
at present. Both production and shipments are below 
the 1918 record. Some steel foundries were idle during 
the year and majority operated from 35 to 50 per cent 
of normal. Of the company’s product, 90 per cent con- 
sists of silica sand for steel molding and sand blasts, 
cores, filters, traction sand and the like. During the 
year a new dryer was installed. 


A syndicate of New York bankers has been formed 
to purchase and finance a combination of electric weld- 
ing companies, the new company to be called the Asso- 
ciated Welding Cos., Inc. The company has an author- 
ized capitalization of 400,000 shares of no par value, 
half of which will be offered publicly within a short 
time. 


Boston bankers are offering a new issue of Union 
Twist Drill Co. 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
which is redeemable at $110 a share and accrued 
dividend, a sinking fund for this purpose having been 
established. The chief plants of the company are 
located at Athol, Mass. 


A public offering of Wickwire Spencer Steel Corpo- 
ration securities is being made by bankers: $7,500,000 
8 per cent first preferred cumulative stock, par $100, 
for which the articles of incorporation provide an an- 
nual sinking fund, commencing in 1923, which is esti- 
mated to retire the present issue within 20 years; also 
$12,500,000 7 per cent first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds, a part of the authorized issue of $30,000,000. 


“Side Lights on Aluminum and Non-ferrous Metals” 
is the subject of a booklet of 152 pages, 5% x 7% in., 
published by the United Aluminum Co., Inc., New 
Haven, Conn. The properties, characteristics, uses and 
commercial forms of aluminum are discussed and the 
qualities and uses of various kinds of aluminum alloys, 
processes in melting and casting, rolling of sheets, work- 
ing and finishing of aluminum, are explained. Chapters 
are included on the action of alkali and acid on alumi- 
num, soldering aluminum, the use of aluminum in the 
manufacture of steel, Babbitt metals, U. S. A. Babbitts, 
solder and silvabrite. A Babbitt metal guide which 
gives a list of uses and the U. S. A. Babbitts recom- 
mended for them, and tables of useful information are 
included. 


The Worcester Auto Body and Welding Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has issued 80 shares additional common 
stock having a par value of $8,000, bringing the total 
amount outstanding up to 30,000 shares. There are 
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20,000 shares of preferred stock outstanding as well. 
Jacob Salo is president. 

The Athol Machine Co., Athol, Mass., has issued an 
additional 4500 shares having a par value of $100 each, 
or $450,000. The new stock has been subscribed for. 
The company now has 5000 shares outstanding, par 
$100, or a total capitalization of $500,000. 

Notice has been filed with the Massachusetts secre- 
tary of state of an increase in the capitalization of the 
Herschell-Spillman Motor Co., North Tonawanda, N. 
Y., by an issue of 13,000 shares of preferred stock hav- 
ing a par value of $650,000. The company now has 
outstanding 40,000 shares of common stock and a sim- 
ilar amount of preferred. 

The Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation, Buffalo, 
recently formed by a merger of the Wickwire Steel Co. 
of this city and the Clinton-Wright Wire Co., Boston 
and Worcester, Mass., capitalized at $30,000,000, has 
arranged for an issue of securities totaling $20,000,000, 
divided into bonds for $12,500,000 and stock, $7,500,- 
000. The company operates seven plants in New Eng- 
land, comprising the former works of the Clinton Wire 
Cloth Co., the Wright Wire Co., Spencer Wire Co., 
Morgan Spring Co., and the National Mfg. Co. T. H. 
Wickwire, Jr., is president. 

The Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass., is to be re- 
organized, The assets of the old company and those 
of the S. W. Card Mfg. Co. and Butterfield & Co., now 
controlled by stock ownership, will be transferred to a 
new Massachusetts corporation with $1,000,000 common 
and $3,129,600 preferred stock. 


Annual Report of Inland Steel Co. 


At the annual meeting of the Inland Steel Co., Chi 
cago, stockholders voted to reduce the par value of the 
stock from $100 to $25 a share and to exchange the 
existing stock in the ratio of one to four for the new 
shares. The company is now incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware with $30,000,000 capital stock. The 
proposal to reincorporate under the laws of Illinois and 
to recapitalize, making the shares no par value, was 
not acted upon at the meeting. The annual report 
shows a decrease in net earnings, reflecting the operat- 
ing difficulties encountered during the steel and coal 
strikes. The balance available for dividends was equal 
to 20.24 per cent compared with 20.65 per cent in the 
preceding year. The income account, as compared with 
that of 1918, is as follows: 

1919 1918 


Net earnings after maintenance and 


reserve for taxes : ; $6,830,146 *$14.473.512 
Depreciation 1,360,552 1,650,000 
Min. exhaustion ; 63,500 303.712 
Bond interest 240.890 353,250 


af 


5,065,113 $12,166,549 
1,241,826 


7,000,000 


Net profits for yea 
Add sur. adjustment 
Provisions for federal tax 


Balance $5,065,113 $6,408,376 
Dividends paid 2.001.560 2,001,060 
Surplus for year . ‘ .. $3,063,553 $4.407,316 
Previous surplus . / : . 14,301,972 9,894,656 

Total surplus... i ‘ .$17,365,525 $14,301,972 


*Before provision for taxes 


Financial Report of Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


After deducting preferred dividends, net earnings 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation for 1919 were 
$19.80 per share of common stock, or $1 less than the 
year before, or $15,356,860 compared to $15,930,390 in 
1918. Net income represented a profit of only 5.45 
per cent on the volume of business done. Gross sales 
of 1919 were $281,641,907 against $448,410,808 in the 
preceding year. 

Orders on hand, Dec. 31, 1919, totaled $252,449,000 
as against $328,946,000 a year before. According to 
President Grace, all plants, steel and ship, are working 
at full capacity, as far as coal supply will allow. Every 
shipbuilding way is definitely scheduled for 1920, and 
in some cases into the first half of 1921. 

During 1918 the corporation expended $25,500,000 
for extensions and additions to plants. Ail good will 
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has been written off the books, as have the war c 
tracts not adjusted by the Government. Prices ha 
been raised about $4 a ton above prices fixed by 
Industrial Board on March 21, and President Gr 
admitted likelihood of further increases because of p 
able increased freight rates upon the return of 
railroads to private management. 


Steel & Tube Co. of America Earnings 


The Steel & Tube Co. of America reports earnin 
for the properties consolidated in the company for t| 
year ended Dec. 31, after deducting interest and d 
count and Federal taxes, as $4,067,940, which is pra 
tically three and two-thirds times dividend requi: 
ments on the outstanding $17,500,000 7 per cent pr 
ferred stock for the full year, although the preferred 
stock issue was outstanding, and the funds therefror 
available to the company only during the last half of 
the year. 

The president of the company, A. A. Schlesing: 
commenting upon the present business and the outlo: 
for the future, says: 

The business of the Steel & Tube Co. of America can 
summed up by the statement that the demand at present 
exceeds the productive capacity. This refers not only to t 
tubular goods and other steel products, but also to the pig 
irop and malleable and gray iron castings. All our ste 
ind finishing plants are running full capacity. We have 
the help required and our labor situation is entirely sat 
factory. Orders on our books will allow us to operate as 
we are at present for a period of at least six months. It 
is necessary for us to continually decline orders. I can state 
with a great deal of confidence that the business outlook for 
this company never was more promising. 


Dominion Bridge Co. Report 


The annual statement of the Dominion Bridge Co., 
Montrea!, Que., showed earnings applicable to the com- 
mon stock amounting to $1,343,305, equal to 20.6 per 
cent. This compares with $1,865,717 or equivalent to 
28.7 per cent in 1918. During the annual meeting, in 
reply to a question from one of the shareholders, the 
statement was made that included in the net earnings 
given were $770,000 from the St. Lawrence Bridge Co. 
Total earnings from all sources amounted to $1,640,531, 
a decline of $806,478 from last year’s total. Deprecia- 
tion account was $128,388 as compared with $404,472 
in 1918. There was little change of importance in the 
remaining items. The amount carried forward was 
$823,305, or $522,412 less than that of last year. This 
brings the total of credit, profit and loss to $3,846,613. 


American Brass Co. Report 


The 1919 report of the American Brass Co. shows 
net earnings of $2,856,140, as compared with $3,992,219 
in 1918, $7,109,177 in 1917, $10,991,669 in 1916, and 
$6,128,453, $1,450,347, $1,917,605, $2,274,738, in 1915, 
1914, 1913, 1912, respectively. 

The corporation last year paid $1,800,000 in divi- 
dends, as against $3,000,000 in 1918, $6,675,000 in 1917, 
and $3,750,000 in 1916. Its 1919 surplus after dividends 
was $1.056,140; in 1918 it was $992,219, and in 1917, 
$434,177. 


The Savage Arms Corporation is preparing to manu- 
facture motor truck axles, roller bearings and automo- 
bile parts at its Sharon, Pa., works. The company is 
now completing a contract of 3-in. rapid-fire guns for 
the United States Navy, large numbers of which it 
supplied during the war. 


The Boston Elevated Railway Co. has ordered 30 
one-man fireproof surface cars from the J. B. Brill Co., 
Philadelphia, and is in the market for 40 all-steel ele- 
vated and thirty steel center entrance multiple unit sur- 
face cars. 


The Paragon Motor Car Co., with a reported capital 
of $3,000,000, has been organized at Connellsville, Pa. 
and it is said will build a large plant in that city for 
the building of motor cars. 








PRICES ADVANCING 


Nearly All Lines of Machine Tools 
Go Up 


Business Exceptionally Good, So Active in Fact 
as to Arouse Fear of Over-expansion 


Prices of nearly all lines of machine tools have been 
anced from 10 to 15 per cent or more, and it is indi- 
ted in some quarters that prices will go still higher 
production costs continue to show an upward incline. 
ne line of shapers has been advanced 30 per cent. A 
Central Western builder of turret lathes and screw ma- 
A maker of 
vertical boring mills made an advance of 10 per cent. 


\ines last week put up prices 15 per cent. 


These are but indications of the trend of prices; a 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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is 


multiple spindle 
Tractor Co. has 
spindle drilling machines and 10 


The demand from the East for automatic 


Motors Corporation has bought 50 


drilling machines. The Cleveland 


bought 15 multiple 
radial drills. 
screw machines is exceptionally good, makers of talk- 
ing machines and pianos being conspicuous in the in- 
An Eastern grapho- 
phone company has purchased from 40 to 50 automatics 
The Otis Steel Co. 


has a large inquiry out at Cleveland for cranes for its 


quiry for this type of equipment. 
from a Cleveland manufacturer. 


new sheet mill plant. 

The Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mich., a sub- 
sidiary of the General Motors Corporation, will build 
three additional factory units to cost $2,500,000. This 
company has bought 30 lathes at Cincinnati and other 
equipment will be required. 

A representative of an English motor car company 
is visiting machine-tool plants, having been at Cincin- 





arge proportion of standard tools have been similarly nati last week, and is reported to have an appropria- . 
idvaneed since the first of the year. tion of $1,000,000 for machine-tool equipment alone. 14 

Machine-tool plants are, as a rule, booked with or- The New England market is active. Buying is tv 
lers sufficient for three,months to six months operation. mostly in small lots, but several large projects are i 
Certain types and sizes of machines are to be had for pending. Walden-Worcester, Inc., Worcester, Mass., es 
prompt delivery, but as a general rule these are not the has bought $120,000 worth of automatic equipment. if 
machines which are most in demand. Business in the The Stevens-Duryea Co., Chicopee, Mass., is’ buying “f 
first month of the new year has been so good that in and its affiliated interest, Rauch & Lang, Inc., is mov- ; 
some quarters there is a degree of apprehension lest ing its equipment from Cleveland to Chicopee and is P 
the present conditions be symptomatic of over-expan- expected to require more machines. The Genera! Elec- ; 
sion rather than a normal, healthy growth. tric Co. has placed a number of verbal orders for tools 

Buying is quite general the country over. There for its Lynn, Mass., works. The Rolls-Royce Co. of “hi 

an enormous number of small orders. At the same America, Springfield, Mass., has bought a few ma- | 
time there are buyers whose purchases during the past chines. i 
nonth have run into the hundreds of thousands of The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., con- ah 
lollars tinues to buy in New York for its Rochester plant. The e 


\t Chicago the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation has placed additional orders for its Cud- 
ahy, Wis., plant, bringing its total purchases 
ibout $100,000. 


Cleveland reports a very active trade. 


up to 


The General, 


Willys Corporation, Elizabeth, N. J., is placing more 
orders and the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, which 
will erect a new plant in Newark to manufacture 
Wright-Hispano airplane engines, is buying equipment, 


mostly second-hand. 


new plant at Buffalo, which was recently purchased from ox 
New York the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation. The Niagara Ma- t 

4 , " chine & Tool Co., Buffalo, is erecting an addition, for which ‘ 

Naw Your, Feb. 5. equipment is being bought. The Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co., « 
e "he machine-tool market continues fairly active, orders Syracuse, has added to its equipment in order to increase 3 
: ols coming mainly from those companies which have its output of automobile gears. The Clark Bros. Co., Olean, = 
‘ active buyers for several weeks past. There is a de- N. ¥.. manufacturer of oil well machinery, will come into a 
' for single tools and small lots from scattered sources. the market soon for machine tools The McIntosh & Sey $a) 
General Electric Co. and the Willys Corporation con- more Corporation, Auburn, N. Y., manufacturer of steam es 
to buy. The Wright Aeronautical Corporation is buy engines, is planning on a large expansion Work will prob- 2 
iuipment, mostly second-hand, for its plant to be built ably be begun in the spring. The Railway Roller Bearing / 


ewark 


‘ustrial activities in central and northern New York 
‘re expanding at an unprecedent rate and large pur 


Co., Syracuse, is getting into production, having been experi- 
menting for some time past, and is expected to come into 
the market for machine tools. G. W. Tiffany, treasurer of 


of machine tools have resulted. One of the largest the U. S. Roller searing Co., 213 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, 5 ; 
o * new projects is a manufacturing plant being built at has announced that his company will build a plant in that ‘ 
ise, N. Y., for the Syracuse Washing Machine Cor- city for the manufacture of roller bearings. The first unit i 
The total cost of buildings and equipment is about will have a capacity of 8000 bearings a day The Corning a 
00. The Ford, Bacon & Davis Corporation, 111 Glass Co., Corning, N. Y., has bought machine tools for its ig 
way, New York, is in charge of construction and pur- Corning plant and is also equipping a new plant in Ten- ‘ 4 
&. Most of the equipment has been bought. The nessee. Latest reports concerning the much talked of Ford 4 
Railway Signal Co., Rochester, N. Y., will also make project on Green Island, Troy, N. Y., are that the automo- > 
§ machines and motors and has bought some machine bile manufacturer will use his property there for the nanu- si 
uipment. The Rochester Motor Co.. Rochester, which facture of self-propelled electric street cars. It is stated “s 
ing automobile engines and crankshafts, is building that plans for the plant have been prepared and that work 
‘tension, for which new equipment is being purchased. will be begun in the spring. 
Herschel-Spillman Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., will Crane sales and inquiries continue about the same as ‘i 


lild an extension of its plant to increase largely its 
of four-cylinder automobile engines. The Farrel 
& Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn., is buying for its 


443 


during the past two weeks. Sales of locomotive cranes con- 
tinue good. The Cunard Steamship Co., which will build a 
terminal at Weehawken, will not be in a position to inquire 
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for cranes and other material handling machinery for several 
months. 

The Standard Oil Co. is inquiring for several hoists for 
shipment to Rumania Other inquiries are The Hedden 
Iron Construction Co., South Elizabeth, N. J., in the market 
for a 10-ton, 60-ft. span, overhead traveling crane; the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding Co. of New Jersey in the market for a 


5-ton, 26-ft. 10-in. span overhead traveling crane; and the’ 


Nichols Copper Co Laurel Hill, L. I., in the market for 
nine 5-ton cranes through the J. G. White Engineering Co 
Three are 30-ft. 3-in. span, one 27-ft. span, one 35-ft. span 
and four 18-ft. spar 

The Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. has sold the 
Montreal locomotive Co Montreal, Quebec, a 2-ton over- 


head traveling crane the Standard Steel Car Co., twelve 
2-ton electric hoists The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. has sold 


the Empire Zine Co., a subsidiary of the New Jersey Zinc Co 
in New Mexico, an $-ton hand power crane The following 
cranes have been placed by the Champion Engineering Co 

The Monahan Stone Co., Newark, N. J., a 15-ton, 64-ft. span 
overhead traveling crane; Armour Fertilizer Works, Chrome, 
N. J one 10-ton 100-ft. span bucket crane and one 5-ton, 
o7-ft. span bucket crane, and two 10-ton, 77-ft. 6%-in. span 
bucke cranes, for Baltimore purchased by Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr; St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., Granite City, 
Il i 15-ton is-ft span crane the Columbia Tire & 
Rubber Co., Columbiana, Ohio, one 15-ton, 58-ft. span over- 


head traveling cran: the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
one 20-ton, 56-ft. 3-in, span overhead traveling crane: Domin- 
ion Steel Products Co., Brantford, Ont i 10-ton, $1-ft. snan 
and a 20-ton, 46-ft. 1',-in. span, overhead traveling crane ; 
Best Steel Castings Co., Oakland, Cal., a 5-ton, 40-ft. span 
overnead trave ng cri The Kastman Kodak Co toch- 
ester, N. Y., has purchased one 40-ton and one 50-ton over- 
head traveling crane from the Morgan Engineering Co. The 
Prudential Oil Co., New York, has purchased of the Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co i 2o-ton, 60-ft. boom locomotive 
crane. The Mechanicsville Sand & Gravel Co., Mechanics- 
ville, N. Y which has been in the market for a 15-ton 


locomotive crane, has purchased one second-hand 


The G. Piel Co., 29 Thirteenth Street, Long Island City, 
manufacturer of machinery, has awarded a contract to J. C 
Lyons & Sons, 2010 Broadway, New York, for a _ six-story 
reinforced-concrete plant, 150 x 200 ft., to occupy the block 
bounded by Washington and Pierce avenues, Seventh and 
Kighth streets It will cost about $450,000 

The O. J. Childs Co., 138 Liberty Street, Utica, N. Y 
manufacturer of fire extinguishers, is having plans drawn 
for a one and two-story addition, 160 x 200 ft 

The Famous Oven Mfg. Co., New York, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $75,000 by C. Coan, | and 
S. Morris, 110 West Forty-second Street 

The American Iron Products Co., 107 Liberty Street, New 
York, has increased its capital stock from $100,090 to 


$200,000 


The Charles V Haas Co 509 East Eighteenth Street, 
New York, has leased a new machine shop and boiler works 
to be erected at 512-24 East Nineteenth Street by the Stand- 


ard Gas Light Co., 130 East Fifteenth Street, at a cost of 





about $15,000 


The Riviere Brass & Bronze Co., 241 West Twenty-third 
5.000 





Street, New York, has increased its capital stock from }$ 





to $50,000 


The Nichols Copper Co., Laurel Hill, Long Island, N. Y 
has acquired property, 50 x 112 ft., adjoining its works near 
Zorden Avenue for expansion 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady N. Y., has had 
plans prepared for a six-story addition, 54 x 219 ft., to cost 


about $400,000. 


The Liberty Brass Turning Co., New York, has been 
organized by M. Brothman and M. Keller, 14 East Second 
Street 

The Automatic Fly Catcher Corporation, New York, has 
been incorporated with an active capital of $120,000 by J. M 
Herzberg and W. H. Elsteins, 2 Rector Street, to manufac- 
ture metal specialties 

Henry Hessner & Son, 33 Bartlett Street, Brooklyn, nanu- 
facturers of wagon parts, etc., have completed plans for a 
one-story plant, 159 x 200 ft., at McKibben and White 
streets, with cost estimated at $50,000 

The Fermor Utilities Corporation, New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000 by H. N, Stein- 
feld, H. E. Hacker and W. H. Cooper, 1482 Broadway, to 
manufacture motor appliances, ete 

The E. G. Mfg. Co., 250 West Fifty-fourth Street, New 
York, manufacturer of automobile equipment, has increased 
its capital stock to $100,000 


The New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front Street, New York, 


is planning the immediate 
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The Air Reduction Co., 175 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 
j.. manufacturer of acetylene welding and cutting equip- New England 


nt, is planning for a new four-story plant to cost about 
Boston. Feb 








000 It is understood the structure will be located in 
vicinity of Camden Predictions of good buying early this year are borne out 
he General Lead Batteries Co., 4 Lister Avenue. New- T! Amount f business booked in January ran well ahead 
N. J., is having plans prepared for a five-story, ré ff that for December, and while orders for one, two or three 
rced-concrete plant at Lister Avenue and Chape! Street, machines predomina irger lists are looked for within a 
cost about $150,000 Timmis & Chapmar 115 Fifth week or two Following « sely on the advance in planers 
ue, New York, are the architects has been an upward revis juotations on lathes, presses 
The Orange Sheet Metal Works 7 Jefferson Street cage seneral equipment hapers being among the most recent 
nge, has filed notice of organization Peter J. Mere hie 
lley Road, West Orange, heads the compan The demand for equipment is general, although Ithes 
‘he General Alloy C’o., 117 Walnut Street, Newark, N. J ee shape nd milling machines are the most active 
filed plans for a two-story plant at 188-190 New Jerse an screw ma é nd automatic tools, much of the buying 
road Avenue, to cost $12,000 represents § re t order Buyers of tools last October 
The Wright Aeronautical Corporation of Am« a, New ae a 7 ’ ns oe = ae for Gotiverten, but the 
nswick, N. J., recently organized, is having plans pre- i ‘ ; st , oa inte New England has 
ed by Jolin W. Ingle, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York h eeiiiei eet etis” eee oe ae s ag labor oeaeen ane 
for a new one-story plant, 100 x 360 ft it Fre y : = — e General Electric Co., 


3 4 i Ve ¥ ul LOT quite a n mil , t . 
n and Meeker avenues, Newark, N. J... to cost s300.000 eo ‘ ; eee eee 


ding equipment . ce ‘ a a . ee SFIneS 5h Wisteng The company is 
= ~eY Ling é irchase of a Vermont plant The 

rhe S. & L. Tool & Die Co., 72 Berkshire Place, Irving Worthingto Iu & Machinery Corporation, Boston, and 
Newark, N. J has filed notice of organizat rete! the |[ ted S Machiner Co., Beverly, have not yet made 
Schorner Sprirfg Street, Millburn, heads the co ‘ purchases on their 19 a The Rolls-Royce Co. of Amer 
he Demayo Engineering Corporation, New Yo ha i, Ime Springfield, Mass ha bought five machine tools 
neorporated with a capital stock of $1,200,000 by G. BE nd has inquiris out for automatic screw machines and 

KF. Nelson and G B Holbert » Br dw t quite i lot of ther equipment The Stevens-Duryea Co 
ifacture hoisting and conveying machine for e Chicopee, Mas ilso has placed orders for a small amount 
d. gravel, et of equipment d nterested in more Rauch & Lang, 
The Electrical Materials Corporation, Albany, N. \Y } re el ft Cleve nd, and now of Chicopee, will soon 
corporated with a capital stock of $5( I J J nes t Cy nt fro Cleveland and will be obliged to 
ggerty, K. F. Ruthenberg and J. D. Hoit, to mar ture ou more ou ha not made up its list The board of 
; ectrical specialties rectors ; tually the Same i that of the Stevens 
Vuryea Co. al t pany’s product, or at least a part 


The Lauraine Magneto Co., 1765 Broadwa New Yor ela vill , ; ' 
: , rn ry : ol » Will be turned out in the Stevens-Duryea ant, but 
icquired a factory, 100 x 150 ft., on Thirteenth Street I it it 





Van Alst Avenue, Long Island City, for a manuf : ee gytoreonasan raul Frank, president, and Rey 

: Deering, factor manage! ire now at the Stevens-Duryea 

ring plant juarter The Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, 

he J. E. Steinmeirer Bronze Works, New Yor ni wes Ma need equ nent, but has made up no list’: as yet 

’ porated with a capital stock of $25,0( by L. M ina The Boston & Albany Railroad expected to issue a ‘list 
E. Steinmeier and E. H. Fitch, 2694 Valentine Avenue, to of tools in the ir future The Crofoot Gear Works, Cam- 

ufacture brass and bronze produc bridge } ! vered it new plant requirements The 

: The B. & C. Mfg. Co., 294 Church Street, New Yo A Lowell Electr Light C Lowell, Mass., wants a 24 in. by 
; ins prepared for a five-story plant at 290 Church 12 or 14 ft athe milling machine and a shaper The 


for the manufacture of bicycles and part Woburn Gear Works, Woburn, Mass., is making inquiries on 





q The Multiple Storage Battery Co., Van Wyck Avenue sma amount of rew and other automatic machines, and 
ca. N. ¥.. has increased its capital stock fro $50,006 the Osgood Bradley Car C’o., Worcester, Mass., also is inter- 
Ooo ted lI similar 
horization has been made fol! additions to the pres t The R Forging Co Worcester has bought a lathe 
ff the Universal Can Co., Binghamton, N. Y which nd shaper and ; in the market for prompt shipment of 
ermit the inerease of their output from 600,000 cans two presses it « templates the erection of a new power 
to $50,000 Additional power required w l be take plant The Walwort Mfg. Co Boston, wrenches, etc has 
Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Co bought two lathés and wants a small amount of additional 
‘ equipment faxte ) hitneyv ¢ S A > as 
Larrabee Devo Motor Truck Co., Binghamton, N. Y., (ut Bax D. Wi & Son, Winchendon, Mass., 
. ‘ +} wing yvoodworking machine ha bought new lathes and a miscel- 
ntly arranged to increase ts Capas l€ is 
Power will be taken from Binghamton Light, Heat eee 1 ( sein equipment, but has not covered 
: ts fu require er The Northway Motors Co.. Natick 
wer Co 
; ’ » Mass pu ng ne ‘ tipment all the time and conte 
The Utica Domestic Appliance Co., Utica, N. Y., has been : gry as : : item 
zs : -_AnR late making pleasure cars as well as trucks. C. W. Inches, 
rated with a capital of $10,000 by M. A. Owens, C. § ; : : 
former! wit the reg Motors Co New Haven. Conn is 


ae rrigé manufacture electrically oper , 
I J. Horrigan, to m ¢ in oomeien + ‘néees Walden-Wercester, Tm Wer-enter 


quipment . 


, - ; Ma , wrenches, ¢ ha placed orders for about %120.000 
West Star Iron Works, New York, has been organized 





3. Wasser and A. Weiss, 950 Leggett A venue Brooklyn — I I i ma oO iisO a ? he hap P,. ete 
me : E . ; ; The Mason Regulator ¢ Boston, is out of the market for 
Superior Carbon Products Co., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ : 
Superi ‘ : . ” - the time hav er recent covered its immediate needs The 
I ‘Ol ! : r ‘apiti f $150,00 by 2 4 : . 
; een incorporated with a cap e Fiberbone (¢ [ Walthar Ma is buying some equip- 
; ro Ik. C. Hastings and H. B ysburg oe 
P 7 — _— ent to make oduct machine rhe company noough 
Empire State Engine Co.. New York, has been orga! \ r : mae 
, a4 ne — : r the old Metz t « Rut rd Avenue ind manufactures 
: ° 1 r ‘ea ar 111 froadway, t 
J. Jacobs and W H. Callahan, 1 ; hard fib ve is art é nad rom its product The 
t rine ‘ts av’ rdware, ete 
i cture engine parts, heavy hardwa be Mfg Bostor fasteners, has bought equipment, 
: e Century-Plainfield Tire Co., 902 North Avenue, Plain ' a T! Cama ; be 
i g double 00 pace ne é i! ("o Holyoke, 
e J., is considering the erection of a one ind two Vie washing wchine ha ; ered it requirements The 
4 . , me hor $95 000 ‘ 
a i on, 60 x 8SO ft., to cost al It gc Gol e Mfe ( } } ' Mi presses recently laced 
4 \ Steel Co., New York, has been incorporate wit! ait eee a 
tock of $25,000 by S. H. Kahn, A. Scheinhaus 
E : : Stone & WWehats Bostor re iy the market for fite 
‘@ xer, 49 East 106th Street ; aa 
. e: : . " rane we Long Island nd other plants rhe 
: Itast Thirty-second Street Garage Corporatior si 4 ; ; . 
; 4 ie . , ' Br geport List Sa ige Boat ffers for sale by nego 
e \venue, New ‘k, is planning for a two-stor ito 
’ l a York, is i l : ‘. za f e ‘ ' Mat Brothers ngle beam bridge cranes. 16 ft 
. ee nd repair w s. 9 96 ft.. at 1 Lol as 
1 repair work )x 4 : ay ft es yn apacity motor driven: and 14 
. cond Street, to cost about $50,000 ; 
‘ rtia ¢ ge } 
4 7 ; j 
% Houston Die & Tool Mfg. Co., New Yor) nas beer 
be i b H. Sharcoff and A. Wachs, 415 East Houstor The Trin nt Mfg Co Roxbury Boston Trimo 
3 Ir I ufacture tools, dies, etc ‘ ! nes . , , I t¢ . erect on of “ new plant within “ 
4g 
ays A r i 
: Catalogs Wanted 
t Bromberg have bought the bu ess ) a J n Bath & Co Ire Worcester Mass., grinding ma 
Palestine, agents for hardware and ag ira chiner pret on tools and gage s planning factory expan- 
nd they desire catalogs, sample t sion as soon as weather conditions permit It has enough 


Anglo-Palestine Co., Ltd it Haifa, their | king ordet for some of its product to operate at capacity the 
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The Granite State Needle Co., Laconia, N. H., has been 
organized for the manufacture of knitting machine needles 
and plans to operate a factory in the O'Shea Building, Depot 
Square 

The Edison Electrix Illuminating Co. of Boston ha 
bought a large tract of land on the Fore River, Quincy, Mass., 
opposite the plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 
Ltd Plans call for the erection of a large steam power gen- 
erating station, but actual construction is not contemplated 
for several months 


The interests which bought the Atlas Tack Co., Fairhaven, 


Ma have formed a New York corporation and plan to 
materially increase the production of the plant. It ie four 
months behind on deliveries The directorate in the new 


company includes W. F. Donovan, president; C. G. Bancroft, 
vice-president W M. Butler, Harry C. Dodge, Clifton H. 
Dwinnell. Ralph Hornblower, R. W Atkins, Matthew C 
Brush and N. A. Middleton 


Arnold & Co., New Britain, Conn., are planning the erec- 
tion of a one-story brick structure, 42 x 90 ft., for foundry 


The Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Ine., Quincy, 


Mas will soon award a contract for the construction of a 
three-story combination shop, 50 x 220 ft 

Plans are being drawn for an extension to the Crosby 
Steam Gauge & Valve Co.’s Charlestown foundry. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. have been selected as engineers 
for the $500,000 factory and power house for the Ansonia 
O, & C. Co., Ansonia, Conn 

4 contract has been awarded 1} the Yale & Towne Mfg 
Co., Stamford, Conn for the construction of a _ six-story 
factory 0 x 202 f 

F. L. Jenckes, Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket, R. L., 


and associates are to build a $1,000,000 automobil> tire- 
fabric plant near Montreal, which will give employment to 


1000 hands It will be operated along American lines 


The Old Colony Tool Co., Taunton, has been incorporated 


under Massachusetts laws to manufacture machinists’ and 


mechanics’ tools, appliances and apparatus, in a factory on 
Tremont Street, near Washington, covering an area of about 
60 x 225 ft. It is capitalized for $95,000, or 950 shares, par 
$100 each, of which Ralph L. Lincoln, 10 Spring Street, 
president, and Jerome W. Lincoln, 8 Spring Street, treas- 
urer, own 367 shares each, James Boyd, 6 Fogg Road, South 
Weymouth, These three constitute the 


board of directors 


owns 66 shares 


The Standard Safety Mfg. Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn., 
1as been incorporated with a capital of $60,000 by E. C. 
Regan, C. F. Oswald and §S. C. Morehouse, to manufacture 


safety devices for machinery 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., has 
iwartied a contract to the American Concrete-Steel Co., 27 
Clinton Street, Newark, N. J., for the erection of a six- 
story, reinforced-concrete addition, 50 x 202 ft., to cost 


about $360,000 


The additions to the plant of the Gilbert & Barker Mfg. 
Co., Springfield, Mass., manufacturer of gas generators, oil- 
burning equipment, pumps, ete., will comprise a 400 ft. 
extension to the iron and brass foundry; addition to zinc 
galvanizing works: one-story addition, 160 x 229 ft., to sheet 
addition to power plant, and two extensions to 
estimated to cost close 


metal works; 
the storehouses The expansion i: 


to $1,000,000, including equipment 


The Continental Wood Screw Co., Mt. Pleasant Street, 
New Bedford, Mass., is taking bids for the erection of a 
two-story addition, 52 x 80 ft., with extension 30 x 40 ft., 
to cost about $45,000 


The Worcester Machine Works 25 Bartlett Street, 
Worcester, Mass., is planning for an addition to its plant to 


rrovide about 50,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing area. 


The Kelley Tire & Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn., is 
completing plans for the erection of its proposed new three- 
story and basement plant on a five-acre site on Elm Street, 
recently acquired. The first floor will be equipped with 
heavy machinery, such as mills, calenders, etc. The sec- 
ond floor will be used for the manufacture of cord tires and 
the third floor will be equipped for the production of tubes. 
The works will cost approximately $650,000. E. J. Kelley is 
president, and Charles H. Bortell, Jr., vice-president and 
treasurer. . 

The H. B. Ives Co., New Haven, Conn., maker of build- 
ers’ hardware, etc., which recently increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $300,000, is contemplating the erection of 
another plant building in the near future to provide greater 


capacity. 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb 
The Westminster Machine Works, 5623 Vine sg: 
Philadelphia, is taking bids for a one-story brick m 
shop at Fifty-eighth Street and Westminster Avenue. 
The James H. Billington Co., 113 Chestnut Street, | 
delphia, manufacturer of mill equipment, has filed Pla: 
rebuilding its plant on North Randolph Street, recent! 
aged by fire. 
















The Universal Motor Agency, 3438 Ludlow Street 
delphia, is taking bids for a two-story service and 
works, 75 x 214 ft., to cost $50,000. 









































The Pruyn Co. of America, 4410 Paul Street, Philacd: 
has been incorporated in Delaware with capital of $1,00 
by Howard C. Pruyn, W. H. Breman and Albert B. Mo 
to manulacture automotive products. 


An addition will be erected to the power plant a 
works of the George W. Blabon Co., Nicetown,’ Philade! 
to double the capacity. The company will expend 
$500,000 for extensions to its plant, and install conside: 
mechanical equipment, including oven apparatus, 4d) 
machinery, oxidizing oil equipment, machinery for ha 
plastic materials, etc. 

The Franklin Process Co., Drexel BuiMing, Philadk 
with headquarters on Promenade Street, Providence, k 
manufacturer of machinery for dyeing, has arranged for 
erection of a new two-story plant, 75 x 103 ft., on a 
site, to cost about $45,000 

The Zee Zee Rubber Co., Yardville, near Trenton, N 
manufacturer of automobile tires, has increased its « 
stock from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

Charles Hart, Delaware River Steel Co., Chester, Pa 
in the market for gas producer apparatus probably in con 
tion with the Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation consolida 
noted on page 344 of THE IRON AGE of Jan. 29. 

The Allen Typewriter Co., Tenth and Turner street; 
Allentown, Pa., is planning the establishment’ of a larger 
plant to increase its output to 150 machines a day. In con- 
nection with a factory at New York, the company is now 
producing about 100 typewriters per day. James K. Bowen 
is head. 

Effective Jan. 31, the Benjamin Iron & Steel Co., Hazle- 
ton, Pa., has closed its foundry for an indefinite period, or 
until production warrants the present cost of operation 
About 50 men are affected. 

The Fibre Specialty Co., Kennett Square, Pa., will build 
a one-story plant, 180 x 200 ft., at Cedar and Meredith 
streets, to cost $65,000. 

A power plant will be erected by the Blossburg Hoerpit 
Blossburg, Pa., to cost about $15,000. 

The Connell-Erben Body Corporation, Scranton, Pa., ha 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by [cdg 
W. Connell and Lewis Erben, Scranton; and E. D. Morss 
Clarks Summit, Pa., to manufacture automobile bodie 

The Hillone Coal Co., Scranton Life Building, Scranton, 
Pa., is having plans prepared for a new coal washery at 
Gordon, Pa., to cost $25,000. F. P. McLaughlin is genera 
manager, 

The Lehigh Machine Co., Lehighton, Pa., is planning 
devote a large portion of its works to the manufacture 
printing machinery, contract for which has been secured 
from the Russian Government. The company is building a 
one-story machine shop addition, 40 x 160 ft. 


The Grohman Motor Mfg. Co., East Greenville, Pa., h 
been incorporated in Delaware with capital stock of $50! 
by Frederick W. E. Grohman, Oliver R. Derr and Jo‘n > 
Derr, to manufacture motor trucks. 

The Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., has broken «! l 
for a one-story addition, 74 x 109 ft. In connecti \ 
alterations in an existing building, the structure Ww 
about $45,000. 

The Lehigh Light & Power Co., Allentown, Pa., |! 
fected plans for an addition to its power plant at Hau! 

} tte 


increasing the capacity from 30,000 to 60,000 hp. A 
of 18 boilers will be installed, with two electric gene! 
ete. 

The Scranton Stove Works, Jefferson Avenue, Serant 
Pa., is planning for a three-story addition, 50 x 90 I 
cost $75,000. 

The Hubley Mfg. Co., Elizabeth Avenue, Lancast« 
manufacturer of iron and steel castings, machinery, ©! 
having plans prepared for an addition to cost $20,000 

The Keystone Screw Co., Fuller Building, Philad 
has moved its manufacturing plant at Yardley, Va., ‘° 
vide enlarged facilities. It is now installing addi) 
equipment, 
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Pittsburgh 


The Liquid Carbonic Co., 


ue, Chicago, manufacturer of 


acquired property, 200 x 225 

sthall Street, Pittsburgh, 
k and steel plant, to which it 
on Winebiddle Street. 

The Allegheny Tank Car Co., 
rated in Delaware by Claire 
a capital stock of $1,250,000 
other iron and steel products 

Nicholas P. Perkins, Inc., Cha 
rporated with a capital stock 

<ins, L. A. Tinder 


parts, 


and Calvin 


hinery metal equipmen 


1ine works. 
Following the acquisition of tl 


rh-Franklin Coal Co., near §S 


land-Fayette Coal & Coke Co., 


the installation of machinery, 


Thirty-first 


PITTSBURG 


Street and 
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UOrganizaltior 
Baltimore, has 
3H. Feb. 2 to establish a 


» centis ul 
Kedzie 
quired an 


C. Redden to manufactures 


t, and 


1¢€ properties 
utton, W. V 
Greensburg 


electrical an 


operate i 


The Diam 
genera 
‘ r of rubl 
ine ( i I 
of the Pitts has ee 
a., the West- mond presid 
Pa., is plan- 


ad other equl} 


( “ost ¢ $150,000 The roperty ompris« t} 7 . : 
to cost about 51 rt P ! p ps les M. Wa 
ner and Knight mines, in the Gilmer Sta ectior 
W. Ilett is manager The Southe 
‘ ‘ a a i reased it 
The Wheeling Sanitary Enameling Co., Wheeling, W. Va 
inning for the resumption of operations at its local The Sout 


which has been idle for the 


he new extension to the Sister 
ville, Va., will 
$40,000 


Machine 


require a n 


i to cost 


W heeling 
streets, 
me to the Wheeling Machine 
nereasing its capital stock 
zes in the manufacture o 


Albert L 


dies, Jigs, etc. 


Hill Motor Co., 


With capital of $125,000 the Ajax Foundry & Machine 
service and repair works, 75 x 150 ft., t ost about Co Anniston, Ala., has been organized by F. G. Carrington 
000 including equipment nd others Plans a being made to build a plant. 

Howe Co., Wheeling, W. Va., operating a machine The Cent Foundry €o Anniston, Ala., will build an 
d repair works, is installing equipment for cylinder 1ddition, 120 x 200 ft ind install machinery E. P. Cooper 
ng, ete A tool and parts department is Oo operated is manager 
Phillips Tool Co., Mannington, W. Va., manufacture! The Dixie Brass & Foundry Co., Sixth Avenue, Birming 
vell tools and machinery, is planning an addition to ham, Ala., will build a plant and install cupola, crane, etc 
the capacity Charles Wegelin is manager 
—_ The Preston Motor Corporation, First National Bank 
, Building, Birmingham, Ala., plans works for the manu- 
Baltimore icture of automobiles 00 x 700 ft., of steel and concrete 
R. A. Skinne president and manager 
BALTIMORE, Feb. 2 
ecently destroyed the electric power iant oO the : 
Rolling Mills Co., Baltimore, with damage estimated Detroit 
0 It will be rebuilt 
DerroitT, Feb 
philus White, real estate broker, Baltimore, has had 
The ontract for construction of the new Federal 


plans prepared for cli 
manufacturing and 
ind Webster Street, whic 


in 225,000 sq. ft. of floo 


Baltimore Electrical Supt 
manufacturer < 
property, 70 x 100 ft., 


for a new five-story 


more 


plan 


Sterno Cor poration, 


ipital of $500,000 by 


Alcohol Co. 


tis Bay, is planning th 


bile service, electric he 


sed works with equipment are estimated to cost l 


3400.000 


irt M 


Patrick H. 
Seymour are i 


ted with the United States Industrial 


n the new company. 


of the Reus Brothers 
Baltimore, manufacturer 
the Reus Electric Equi 
tock of $100,000, to m 
Reus, John F. 
id the company. 


, 10 No 


Knart 


Hosbach Co 


Welch, W. Va., 


interests cor 
Industrial Chemical Co., the Un 
and the Curtis Bay 


> past few ye: 


Wheeling, W. Va., has filed not 


will 


ants for the 


storage bui 


wh will cost ab 


r space 
ly Co 309 


of electrical ¢« 


t 


Baltimore, recent 


ne 


e erection of 


n for the manufacture of alcohol-burning devices ' 


sating and c« 


Loftus, Willi 
ncorporators 


Co., 146 Wes 
of pistor ri 


pment & Battery Co., 


anufacture e 
Reus, Jr 


rth High Str 


er of auto bodies, wagon parts, etc 


stock from $100,000 to 


A. C. Layman Machine ¢ 
Wilmington, Del. 


ised its capital stock from $10,000 to $100,000 


$200,000. 


‘o., Eleventh 


manufacturer of leather machinery, 


Copper & 


irs 


’ rn > t > ) i 
ville Tank & Boiler Works The Chowa 
! j ‘ ' 
1achinery tallation esti will build a ge 
& Welding Co., Main and Twen Prices 01 
ice of change Co Rock H 
Products Co., at the same onstruction of 
to $50,000 The company The Star ¢ 
f welding equipment, pat to manufacture 
Doepkin is president C. K. Dunlap 


build a fou 


erection of a 


Iding at Key 


1 


uut $1,000,000 


1 


will be 60 x 1 


trimming and 


North Calvert 


quipment, has 


erected 


ope ration D 


nA Ne sant Ty 
and Pleasan it the start I 


Shuart, Ottawa 


incorporated 


’ Work has be 
cted with the .dditions for th 
ited States In are to be 

Iron Co will be 120 x 


a large plant which will in 


proposed to ine 
king devices 


of 75 tons. The total cost of the addition, with equipment, 
t will be about $250,000 The company now employs about 
am D. Tucke! 700 
Carl Haner, 
Alcohol Co.. The Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich., manufacturer 


of the Celfor di 


will build its 1 
t Mount Royal 


ngs, etc., have site comprising 


with 160 x 1200 ft., 
lectrical equip- be used entirel 
and S. Wilson 


wheels as 


operation 
The 


soon 


eet, Baltimore, Oaklanc 


has increased Motors subsidiary, has plans drawn and materials con- 
tracted for to build three additional factory units, which 
and Lombard will cost in the aggregate about $2,500,000. One of the 


nounces 


8000-tor 


ker is president and J. W 


Forge Co.’s plar 
Christian Construction Co., 
20 ft., 


inspection 


completed 
200 ft 
rease the 


? 


gear drive axles for motor trucks in 
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been 


Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
with capital of $5,000,000 
plant at Fairfield, as re 
THE IRoN AGE The company 


Globe 
pertecte d 
new shipbuilding 
has ac- 
Drydock & 


drydock from the Savannah 


soda fountain equipment, 
. . Repair Co., Savannah, Ga., and this will be removed to the 
ft., at Preble Avenue and q ee 
. Fairfield site 4 series of machine shops and construction 
Northside, and plans a new : os 
1] buildings will be erected, with marine railway, wharves and 
wi remove itS local tac- : i. . 
other facilities B. C. Cooke is president, Frank Miller, 
‘ eta ind Ja s McKellar, general manager 
Warren, Pa., has been i : 
. The Sawyer Specialty Scales Mfg. Co., Jacksonville, Fla 
W. Hardy and associates : ; = . 
has bee rganized to operate the local plant of the W. H 
to manufacture tank cars i ‘ " 
Sawyer & Sons ( Americus, Ga., manufacturer of revolv 
ng scales, | ing machinery, et The factory now operated 
rleston, W. Va., has beer s of temporary wcte and a new permanent works will 
of $30.000 by Nicholas P be erected ter date 


i Ho st Rubber Co., Atlanta, Ga., manu 
be product for automobile service, is plan 
t plant to cost over $1,000,000 It 
reased it pital to $2,500,000. H. L. Dia- 
Mac e & Foundry Corporation, Roanoke, 
rrporated with $25,000 capital stock 


Goff, secretary 


News, Va 


tock from $200,000 to $600,000 


Shipyard Corporation Newport 


Richmond Va., will 


Murfreesboro N be 
a g station and desires prices on equip 


Power Co 


Cc. Hardin & 


considered for the 


is ar wanted by J 


Co Hartsville, S. C., has 
metal cans Cc. W 


tockholders 


been organized 
and D. R. Coker and 


t in Lansing, Mich., has 
South Bend, Ind. 
with a 


been let to the 


building 60 x 140 for the die 
departments. Other 
and it 

May 1 A force of 150 
he company is capitalized at $400,000 A. B 
will be factory 


will be 


Canada manager 


en started on the foundr; 
e Novo Engine Works, Lansing, Mich 
within 60 days. The foundry 

and the machine 
floor space by 


ease the foundry output to a 


1 


ill, Clark steel wheel and Clark trucktractor 
1ew plant for manufacturing Clark 


23 acres has been obtained 


will be erected. The Buchanan plant will 
y for the manufacture of drills and steel 
as the Battle Creek plant can be put in 
i Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mich., a General 


units will take care of the assembling expansion, where the 
future production schedule calls for 40 cars an hour. 


Dr op 
The main shop 


buildings will 
is expected to have the plant ready 


employed 


and machine shop 

which 
addition 
shop, 90 x 280 ft., 
50,000 sq. ft It is 
daily capacity 


internal 
Battle Creek, where a 
Two buildings, 
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The Hayes-Ionia Co., manufacturer of automobile bodies, The Packard Electric Co., Warren, Ohio, maker 
a Grand Rapids, Micl will erect a two-story addition to its formers and other electrical equipment, will erect 
: plant it Seventh Street and Muskegon Avenue to cost tion 
7 ‘ 
$160.00 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio, } 


i The pre sed ade to the plant of the Clarage Fan consideration extensions to its works and in this « 
+74 : Co K imazoo Mic) manufacturer 0o blowers, engines is planning an issue of $500,000 in preferred stock 
f et \ consist of two , ter 1 c y he irst 4 c _ ’ . . . . 
“ r tw pullding the fir oS x The Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima, Ohio, wil 
7) ft f ‘ n te } fo di i 1 the th . . : 
, x foundry ma 1c 0 foundry, 600 ft. in length, in addition to other « 
en ¢ ; t} nattern shon he true 
v x \ i rh 1 now under way, and another building to be occu 
: cure Witt equipment " ost bout 9100,000 general service roon 
: ne I : vetroit, has arrange ror a Stock The Erie Truck C’o., Erie, Pa., will build a 1 
Ce > Ol aatior working Capit ind well require some equipment for assembling 
ose ex ry r) ‘ comprises about . : 
: The Mansfield Vitreous Enameling Co., Mansfie 
t ‘ l ] a | \ ope itior were aevoter 
has been organized and will build a one-story en 
I Lil { I tor \ ew 1utomobils 
H plant, 100 x 100 ft It is stated that its product wil 
be ow \ if l ( enr 
largely by Mansfield stove companies 
\ } ‘ cle \\ ? i } \ preside , 
rene ' ve! The Youngstown Steel Car Co., which is build 
; : , -_ . plant in Niles, Ohio, has increased its capital 
i ] & VV ~~ f } ‘ Corporatior 
. ; $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 to provide additional ca 
(> ‘ x t ‘ I 
, present and future extensions The main build 
\I \ é Mict 
inder construction, is 240 x 400 ft It is expected 
he Detroit G Foundry Co., Wight Street, D: : = ! | 
plant will be ready for operation about April 1 
i ] W ‘ ‘ 1 ] i f 
The McElrath Tire & Rubber Co Ravenna, © 
‘ ’ S eet I ' t et 1 > 
H : , , : begin the erection in the spring of a building, 90 
é ' ’ ‘ ‘ } t o ro e¢ n I na c . 
. ae for the manufacture of tires 
The Lucius Mfg. Co., Massilion, Ohio, manufa 
ihe | t ( ) ( l j f the let rit 
welded teel vaults, caskets and tanks, has _ incre 
, ring é rT ( itomat ‘ >» . 
: . , capital stock from $100,000 to $500,000 for the 
\ | | é A build dd or to n et the 
" expanding into larger quarters A new site will be 
‘ ‘ de ‘ 1) icts ce the wat he plar 
- : o within the next two months or so 
et opel j ! | S ce the middl. of ast 

















. 
- Shaadi tai Cielalierean-: Wits: Nala iid amedatniien 4d ieee Buffalo 
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: organized . ( egin operations witl a few day . , . F , F 
’ ; . see : ; : Buffalo, manufacturer of portable steel factory | 
eee ry he Perf on Coil Spring Co has taken out building permit for a steel and tile fab: 
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The Thatcher Process Co., Syracuse, capitalized 
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Cleveland nd J LD. Grant to manufacture electrical, chen 
hhotographic apparatu 
Aas , Fel The Auburn Ball Bearing Co. and the M. K.. K 
The General Motor Corporation { neay uyel Co Rochester, N Y.. manufacturers of machine 
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: eas ro! : litiple : le dri neg 1c! € totaling idjoining their worl and are making extensive 
mo \ t he ood-sized ord placed bv tha The Precision Drill Grinding Co., has been ine 
Cleveland Tractor Ce for al it _ luding 15 witl i capital stock of $10,000 to manufacture 
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_— ' ; or sma iol The Geneva Auto Co., Geneva, N. Y propose 
} , sit =e AS iilding and erect on the site a building of 2 
‘ a oe i , Cura from manu flor space The new structure will contain a re] 
vine iker of I A. Coop general manage! 
¢ ‘ i i } T 
De r for 4 to ! rhe 1 for these ma The Ritt Dental Co, will add a story 
4 CC Went building at 404 West Avenue, Rochester, to cos 
‘ George J. Gi epresenting Rochester capit 
1 to erect a ] nt t Avon for the manufacture 
' c g cr has metal st ipings and hardware noveltfes It Ww 
' . wi I ev I the Hosme Mfg. Co W. C. Cliffor purchas 
i ! t the Sherwood Shoe Co., Rochester, is president 
| ‘ ’ ome er compan Donald M. Lewis, Avon, is secret 
: is acquired a The Simpson-Walther Lens Co., Ward Stre 
» ( R | Fo th Street and . rebuild its plant seriously damaged by fire 
( 0 sq. f ‘ 
t tl é he large Lute Foundry propert which has been unoccupi 
bile | nt I é init the t \ nower ige of Phelps since the Zenith Stove Co. ceased 
; fiv years ago, was leased this week by George H 
: The plant will be overhauled and equipped f 
‘ i : : Pda sha ee ‘Ss facture of castings 
? eX LO \ s WwW iis for the imme 
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ent eed TI \ re ed during the summe! ins Buffalo, has let contract for the erectior 
* per inent building ‘ ( ft nere ing the pres- building, 60 x 180 ft., one story, at Delaware Ave! 
t ipacit abou ‘ ‘ t { Erie Railroad, to cost $35,000 
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Stockholders of the Lapp Insulator Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 
lected the following directors: C. L. Pierce, Jr., and 
George W. Provost, both of Pittsburgh; John B. Abbott, 


Ggeneseo, N. Y.; John S. Lapp, Le Roy, and Harlan W 
tippey, Rochester. The directors elected Mr. Pierce, presi- 
lent; Mr. Lapp, vice-president; Mr, Abbott, secretary, and 
Mr. Rippey, treasurer. The directors decided upon the con- 
truction of an additional building, the installation of new 
juipment and an increase of capital stock to $500,000 
The Buffalo Foundry, 747 Hertel Avenue, suffalo, Jas 
warded a contract to the Buffalo Structural Steel Co.. 166 
Dart Street, for a one-story addition, 70 x 100 ft to cost 


> 6,000 

The Jewett Refrigerator Co., 27 
is increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $300,000 

The United States Roller Bearing Co., 
emporary offices at 213 Ellicott Square, 
with a capital of $1,450,000, 
‘al site for a new plant. 
the first unit, affording about 

equipped for a production of about 
It is planned to have the plant ready for 
G. W. Tiffany is treasurer. 
Niagara Pattern & Model Works, 1453 
Buffalo, will build a one-story brick 
tion at Delavan and Niagara streets, to cost $23,000 


The 110 Franklin 


Buffalo, 


Chandler Street, Buffalo 


Buffalo, 
and 


occupying 
organized re 
ently 


g£0tiating for 


prepared for 


S ne 


Plans are being 
40.000 sq ft 


S000 


floor space, to 
roller bearings 
i day. 
in June. 
The 


Street, 


operation 
irly 
Niagara 


and steel addi- 


Farrell Valve & Specialty Co., Street 


has filed notice of dissolution. 


The Crescent Tool Co., 200 Harrison Street, Jamestown, 
N. Y., is having plans prepared for a one-story 


and power plant. 


forge shop 


The Buffalo Tool & Supply Co., 40 Henry Street, Buffalo, 


has increased its capital to $50,000. 

The Pierce-Brown Co.,:North Tonawanda, N. Y., recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $350,000, has acquired 
property on Main Street, Tonawanda, opposite the works of 
the Donner Steel Co., aggregating about 10 acres, and plans 
in iron and steel foundry to cost about $200,000 


The Self-Lock Nut & Bolt Co., 190 North State Street, 
Chicago, has acquired property at East Syracuse, N. Y., 
and plans a new plant to cost about $400,000 R. W. Ro 
maine, 208 Comstock Avenue, Syracuse, is interested in the 
project. 

The Sargent & Greenleaf Co., 178 Court Street, Roch 


ster, N. Y., manufacturer of hardware products, has awarded 
contract to the Gorsline & Swan Construction Co., Powers 
Building, for a one-story plant at Joseph Avenue and Nor- 


ton Street, to cost $200,000 including equipment 
Fire, Jan. 27, destroyed the automobile service and repair 
op of the United States Garage, Erie, Pa., with loss esti- 


ed at $100,000. 


The Rome Wire Co., Rome, N. Y., manufacturer of copper 
etc., has increased its capital stock from $1,500,000 to 


1 000,000. 


The National Plier Co., 
s established a temporary 
ins are under way for a permanent plant in this city for 
» manufacture of medium-priced pliers and other hardware 
Byron J. Erb is president and K. B. McDonald 
e-president. 


Buffalo, 
works at 67 


incorporated, 
Forest 


recently 


Street 


ialties. 


Fire, Jan. 28, destroyed the foundry of Sweet Brothers 
hnson City, near Binghamton, N. Y., manufacturers of 
on castings, with loss estimated at $50,000. 

: The Achilles Rubber & Tire Co., Binghamton, N. Y., is 
nning a two-story addition, 50 x 100 ft.. for the manu- 
ire of cord tires. This building will be constructed in 
early spring and will be followed closely by another 


The extensions, with 
$750,000. Harry J 


ry for tire and tube production. 
pment, estimated to over 
is president and general manager. 
Drop Forge Co., 1738 
0, is having plans prepared for a one-story brick and 
and heat-treatment addition, 40 x 120 ft., 


are cost 


The General Elmwood Avenue, 
forge-shop 


st $50,000. 


e Farm Power Machinery Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
ncorporated with a capital stock of $75,000 by F. C 
vin, T. E. Knowlton and I. J. Hargrave, to manutac 


gricultural machinery. 
jarcalo Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
nd iron beds, tools, etc., has decreased its preferred 
stock by $300,000, and immediately authorized an 
$1,000,000 preferred, of which $600,000 is being sold. 


manufacturer of 


Irpose is to extend sales through establishing ware- 
in various sections, and some equipment may also 
lded. The warehouses are for stocking spring and 


ss lines, but stocks of tools will probably find their 


ere, 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 2 
While no 


large lists have been received the past week 
some very good orders were placed with local builders. The 
Oakland Motor Car Co. purchased 30 lathes from one con 
cern, the Pennsylvania Railroad took two planers and sev- 
eral lathes for shops in this district, and a nearby motor 
company bought a number of small tools Business from 
Pacific Coast points has been brisk. The Big Four is re- 
ported to have a t out for its shops at Beech Grove, but 
it has not yet made its appearance here, though one manu- 
facturer of lathes has been asked for his best delivery on 
12 ft Is 


An increase of 10 


per cent was announced by a manu- 
facturer on one line of drills and a lathe maker is reported 
to have advanced his prices to about the same level. An 
other lathe manufacturer, who recently raised his quotations, 
States that with the increased cost of labor and material, he 
will be forced to put another advance into effect in a short 
time An increase in wages amounting to 10 per cent for 
molders will go into effect today, which will naturally affect 
the price of castings A number of machine tcol builders 
are contemplating an advance in prices and announcements 
are expected to be made shortly 
Despite the exchange handicap, an order was received 
from a British concern for a number of tools, including 
shapers and gear cutters A representative of a P#ritish 
motor car company is now in this country buying equip- 


that he 
$1,000,000 for machine tools alone 


ment, and it is said has an appropriation of 


South American business 


booked the past week included 10 lathes from Buenos Aires. 
The Dunbar-Wood Engineering Co. has been organized 
with a capitalization of $1,000,000. The company has leased 


25 acres of land, including two buildings, on East Thirty- 
Street, Covington, Ky., and has started operations. 
It manufactures the Dunbar variable speed pulley, formerly 
built at Galesburg, Ill. Plans are under consideration for the 


and machine shop. Arthur C. J. Wood 


second 


erection of a foundry 
is president. 
The Reliable 
contemplates 
sites are in 
pleted and 
60 days. 


Tractor & 
moving its 


Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Cincinnati. A number of 
is stated that the deal will be com- 
the new building started within 
Heer is president and general manager. 

The Whipp Machine Tool Co., 
acquired the the Sidney Power has 
disposed of the part to the Thomas Spacing Machine 
which will continue the line. The Whipp com- 
efforts to the manufacture of a l.ne of 
during the past year. The company 
recently purchased some new equipment. P. C. Pocock, gen- 
with the Whipp company. 
there will be no change in the personnel of the organization 

The United States Motor Truck Co., Covington, Ky., will 
increase $1,000,000 to $2,500,000 It 
is understood that plans are under way for additions w take 
business. 


Engine Co., 
plant to 
and it 
construction of 
Christian 


view, 


Sidney, Ohio, which recently 
business of Press Co., 
press 
Co., Pittsburgh, 
pany will devote its 


shapers developed has 


eral manager, will continue and 


its capitalization from 


care of its rapidly increasing 
The 
contract 
the 
Cincinnati 
Avenue, in 


Construction Co. has been awurded 
the of the first section of the 
Sayers & Scovil Co., automobile manufacturer, 
The buildings will be erected on Spring Grove 
Winton Place, and the contract calls for the erec- 


Ferro-Concrete 


the for construction 


plant of 


tion of a four-story building, 80 x 350 ft. Tietig & Lee are 
the architects 
The Peerless Foundry Co., Cincinnati, has awarded the 


general contract for the construction of an addition, 125 x 130 
ft., to its molding room, which will enable the company to 
increase its output about 50 per cent. The foundry now has 
. capacity of 500 tons of small castings a month. Work on 
the addition will start immediately. 


Contracts have been let for the construction of a one-story 
forging building for the Irwin Auger Bit Co., Wilmington, 
Ohio 

The Millville Avenue branch of the Long & Alistatter Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, was placed in operation last week. it will 
take care of the farm implement business of the company. 


The Cannon Die, Tool & Machine Co., Columbus. Ohio, 
will move from its present location on West Gay Street to 
quarters being prepared in the Shields Power building at 
Lynn and Ludlow streets. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Pro- 
ducers’ Supply & Tool Co., Marietta, Ohio, it was voted to 
increase capital stock from $500,000 to $750,000, the addi- 
tional capital to be used in financing extensions, plans for 
which are now being prepared. L. Ginsburg is president. 


The Cincinnati Pulley Machinery Co. has changed its 
name to the Avey Drilling Machine Co., and will continue 
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the Avey line of drilling machines at 


Ky. 
The Union Machine Co., 977 Logan Street, Louisville, Ky., 
addition. Joseph 


manufacture of 
in Covington, 


the 
its plant 
is planning for the erection of a one-story 
A, Ganz is head. 


The Ahrens Fox Fire Engine Co., Alfred and Cook streets, 


Cincinnati, is completing plans for a three-story addition to 
its plant on Colerain Avenue, 44 x 74 ft., to cost about 
$75,000. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Waverly and Beechman streets, 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of valves, steam specialties, etc., 
is having plans prepared by F. D. Chase, Inc., engineer, 122 


Avenue, Chicago, for a new three-story plant 


in excess of $1,500,000 


South Michigan 


it Carthage, Ohio, to cost 


The Newark Stamping & Founding Co., Newark, Ohio, 
has had plans prepared for a two-story plant, 50 x 125 ft., 
to cost about $25,000. 

The Roderick Lean Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of agricultural machinery, has awarded a contract to 
the H. K. Ferguson Co., Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, for a 


two-story, brick addition, 80 x 480 ft., to cost about $200,000, 


equipment 


including 


Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 2 


South 


Contract has been let to the H. G. Christman Co., 

Bend, Ind., for building the first unit of the tractor plant 
for the Oliver Chilled Plow Co., of that city. 

The Standard Motor Parts Co., Lebanon, Ind., is having 
plans drawn for a factory at Ballard Street and the Central 
Indiana Railroad 

The Hoosier Cab & Body Co., Middlebury, Ind., has been 
incorporated with 30,000 capital stock to manufacture auto- 
mobile accessories The directors are Milton L. Williams, 
Harry S. Dover and Fred S. Hixon. 


The H. & D. Co., Crawfordsville, has been incorporated 


with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture shock absorbers 
The directors are Dumont M. Peck, George H. Fosdick and 
Edward E. Ames 

The Washburn Burner Corporation has been incorporated 
it Kokomo, Ind., with $150,000 capital stock to manufacture 
icetylene burner The directors are George H. Washburn 
Harry M. Holden and E. H. Sutherland 

The Ripley Cultivator Co. has been incorporated at Hol- 
ton, Ind., with $60,000 capital stock to manufacture’ ractor 
machinery The directors are O. P. Shook, C. E. Holton 
and H. A, Cass 

The Peerless Machine Works, Muncie, Ind., has increased 
ts capital stock from $10.000 to $50,000 

The contract for the construction of the first unit to be 
built at Logansport Ind., of the Logansport Body Works has 
been let to Willard C. Price, of that city, at a cost of $22,000. 


There will be three units ultimately. 


The 
capital 
to the plant 
J. C. Patton, 


increased its 
additions 


Ind., has 
Extensive 


Kokomo, 
$300,000 


Stellite Co., 


$50.000 to 


Haynes 
from 
contemplated 


stock 


are Elwood Haynes is president, 


and secretary-treasurer. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., manufacturer 
for lathes, milling machines, 


other equip- 


Louis Rastetter & Sons, 
the market 


presses, 


novelties, are in 


drill 


of 


shapers, and 


grinding machines 


ment to thoroughly equip a shop for the manufacture and 
repair of machinery. R. W. Dick should be addressed. 


The Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Co., Marion, 
Ind., will soon commence the construction of an administra- 
tion building and an additional foundry unit 

Chicago 
CHICAGO, Feb. 2. 

Practically all lines of tools have advanced from 10 to 
15 per cent, and in some cases more. One line of shapers, 
for instance, has been marked up 30 per cent. January 


sales stand- 
seem to be 
general 
is not 


proved an exceptionally good month from a 
point, and the recent advance in prices does not 
Buying, in fact, is 


whether it 


impeding current business. so 


that dealers are commencing to wonder 

symptomatic of over expansion. There is little fear, how- 
ever, of any decided reaction in the economic situation in 
the immediate future. Deliveries, in the main, range from 


three to six months, with most sellers complaining of accu- 
back orders. The situation is no longer uniform, 
as one prominent dealer reports a substantial in- 


mulating 
however, 
crease in shipments from manufacturers. 

The Worthington Pump & Machinery Co., Cudahy, Wis., 
has placed additional orders which bring its total purchases 
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up to about $100,000. The Miehle Printing Press & \; 
Co. has bought part of the equipment it has been inqgu 
for, including a 42-in. x 42-in. x 10-ft. planer, a gang 
and a multiple spindle drill. The Illinois Steel Co 
ported in the market. 

For the most part current purchases are for one o; 
machines: at a time, large inquiries being exceptional. Ww 
consumers are very active, as would@gbe expected from t} 
interest in new equipment, some plants have been seve; 
crippled of late by the influenza epidemic. 

M. C. Rosenfeld, 
the Winslow 
Congress and Harrison streets, 


Cleveland, has purchased the works 
Co., «cn the Belt Railroad 


Chicago, and will immediat; 


Brothers bet we 


remodel and equip it for a large manufacturing busin: 
The Winslow plant was formerly employed in the ma 
facture of ornamental iron and steel windows, and du 
the war manufactur d shells. The buildings contain 200 
sq. ft. of floor space. 

The Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 South Clinton Stre: 


Chicago, has purchased from the Chicago Fire Brick Cot} 
land adjacent and west of the Belt Railroad betwe: 
Polk containing 80,000 


vacant 


Lexington and streets, sq. ft., 


will erect a one-story plant with 40,000 sq. ft. of floor spa 
which it will use for the manufacture of steel belt la: 
The improvements will cost $160,000. 

The United States Government has purchased the third 


and last unit of three warehouses erected in Chicago duri: 
the war. This property, which comprises 159,000 sq. ft. o 
land and a six-story building, 318 x 500 ft., in Thirty-nint 
Street, near Ashland Avenue, was occupied along with t} 
other two structures by the Quartermaster’s Department an 
is still used for storage 
The Monighan Machine Co., 2036 Carroll Street, Chicag 
is having plans drawn by Alfred P. Weber, 111 West Was! 
Street, foundry, 100 x 150 ft., to 
streets 
West Street, Chicag 
machine shop, 125 x 17 
to cost $65,000. 


purposes. 


for a 
Walton 
Pump 
on a one-story 
Wolfram Street, 


ington one-story 
erected at 

The Chicago 
is receiving bids 
ft., at 2322 to 2336 

The Tuthill Springs 
springs, Polk Street, 
contract for a 
West Thirty-first 


$200,000. 


and Augusta 


Co., 900 Lake 


manufacturer of automobil: 
Chicago, has awarded the gener: 
two-story plant, 212 x 418 ft., at 


and Kilbourn Avenue, to 


Co., 
760 
and 
Street 


one 


Fulton Street, Chicago 
G L2t 


two-story plant, 35 x 


John Erickson Can Co., 723 
the general contract for a 
1612 West Ohio Street. 

Iron Works, 617 Aberdeen 
for the construction of a 


1126 Fairfield 


The 
has let 
it., at 
The 

let 


hicago 
one-story shoy 


Avenue, to cost 


Douglas Street, C 
contracts 


135 ft., at 


has 


9° 


on 


63 x South 


$16,000 
The 
and metal 
Kishwaukee 
third 
spring. 
The Ludlum Steel Co., 122 South Michigan 
cago, has leased a one-story building, 50 x 142 
being erected at 1238-40 Washington Boulevard, 
office and warehouse for tool steel. 


manufacturer of w 
purchased a 
and Twent 


Works, 

i 
Twenty-second 
modern 


Pattern 
Rockford, 
between 

they will 


Sall Brothers 


patterns, has 
Street, 
avenues, where build a shop t) 
Avenue, Cl 
ft., which 


and w be 
used an 

W. H. Thomas, Spencer, Iowa, has purchased a tract 
that city, where he will plant for the manufacturs 
of accelerators and dust caps for Ford automobiles 


as 
erect a 


L. S. Baldwin, Fred Grant and J. Chandler, employees 0! 
the United States Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill, are organizing 
the Davenport Forge Co., and are negotiating with the Cit 
Council, Davenport, Iowa, for the purchase of a 
ground west of Howell Street at the intersection 
Rock Island Railroad tracks. 

Reichel & Drews, 559 West Lake Street, 
build a one-story machine shop, 100 x 170 ft., at 450 Nort! 


site 


the 


with 


Chicago, w 


Ashland Avenue, to cost about $35,000. 
The Combination Fountain Pen Co., Decatur, IIl., is hav 
ing plans prepared by Architect John A. Scribbins, Powers 


is proposé¢ d 


Building, for a one-story plant, 150 x 340 ft. It 
to commence erection in the early spring. 

The 
been incorporated 
Emanuel, Donald Harlow 
metal dies, stampings, etc. 


The Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co., 215 East Third Stree! 
M 


Des Moines, Iowa, has 
of $30,000 by D. E 
manufactu! 


Mid-West Metals Mfg. Co., 
with a _ capital 
and Rex Fowler, to 


Des Moines, Iowa, has awarded a contract to the Joh! 
Benson Co., Des Moines, for a new three-story plant 
Eighteenth and Court streets, to cost about $300,000 


cluding equipment. 


The Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacture? 
of forgings for automobile use, has acquired the plant 4 
business of the Ingalls-Shepard Forging Co., Harvey, I 
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inufacturer of similar specialties, including crankshafts, 
ering knuckles, etc. The works will be continued at the 
me location and will be known as the Ingalls Shepard 
vision of the Wyman-Gordon Co. Plans are unde way 
increasing the capacity of both plants. 

The City Council, Fargo, N. D., is having preliminary 
ns prepared for the erection of a municipal electric light 
d power plant to cost about $150,000. Robert T. Jacobsen 
city engineer. 


The Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa, manufacturer of agri- 
iltural equipment, electric washing machines, etc., has ar- 
ged for the immediate erection of a four-story addition, 
x 300 ft., to cost about $250,000, including equipment 





Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 2. 

Machine tool business booked by local shops in Janu- 
reached a larger volume than that of any month of 
‘19, and was materially larger than the corresponding 
onth a year ago. Orders consist almost entirely of single 
1 requirements, with no large lots, but business is com- 


in such a steady stream that the aggregate is of large 
roportions, Local shops are booked up for from four to 
months and deliveries are being extended every week 
his is particularly true of milling machines, 


Doelger & Kirsten, 505-509 Cedar Street, Milwaukee. have 
oken ground for a one-story brick and steel machine shop, 
x 200 ft., at Fifth and Cédar streets, which will increase 
ir capacity for manufacturing alligator shears and other 
etal cutting and punching equipment. 


The Luther Grinder Mfg. Co,., 285 South Water Street 
lwaukee, manufacturer of grinding machines and tool 
nders, has undergone a change in ownership The con 
ling infllest has been acquired by William T. Hardy and 

ipt. W. E. V. Shaw. Mr. Hardy was elected president and 
eral manager, and Capt. Shaw, secretary-treasure! at 
annual meeting last week. 

The P. B. Yates Machine Co seloit, Wis., manufacturer 

heavy wood-working mf&chinery, will award contract 

out Feb, 15 for the construction of a new gray iron foun- 
206 x 264 ft., of brick, steel and concrete, with steel 

h The work, with commensurate enlargement of the 

ichine shops, is estimated to cost nearly $500,000 

The Wisconsin Die Casting Co., Milwaukee, sustained a 

of $10,000 by fire in its plant at Hubbard Street and 
ervoir Avenue on Jan. 28. Repairs and replacements wil 
made immediately. Gustave R. Hintz is president 

The John Scholtz Sheet Metal Works, Milwaukee, 01 
1 moved to new and larger shop quarters at 1823 Vliet 

‘he Plymouth Foundry & Machine Co., Plymouth, Wis., 
increase its capital stock from $65,000 to $130,090 to 

nee the construction and equipment of additions during 
ear W. R. Holling is president, 

The Gehl Brothers Mfg. Co., West Bend, Wis., manufac 
of agricultural implements and machinery, is install 
considerable list of additional machine tools, including 

avis turret lathe, riveting machine, quick-acting punch 
and other tools The production of ensilage itters 

be increased materially. 

rhe Prairie du Chien Tool Co.,: Prairie du Chien, Wis 
filed articles of incorporation with a capital stock of 

H00 It will manufacture machine tools, machinists’ 
and other mechanical appliances. The incorporators 

W. R. Graves and E. C. Amann 

‘he Topp-Stewart Tractor Co, Clintonville, Wis., at its 
il meeting determined upon a production of 350 to 400 
nes for 1920, compared with 100 machines in 1919 
v issue of $250,000 of 8 per cent preferred stock will be 
to finance the purchase of additional equipment, ma- 

et Edward T. Boland is factory manager 

Economy Carburetor Co., Milwauk®, has amended 
trom 
for 


to provide for an increase in capital stoc!} 
to $75,000. A larger output is being arranged 
Safety Steering Gear Co., Superior, Wis., has been 
ited with a capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture 
E 3enson is the 


for motor vehicles, tractors, etc. M 
incorporator. 

Interstate Drop Forge Co., Milwaukee, a recent In- 

has increased its authorized capitalization from 

$250,000. 

Wetmore Reamer Co., 210 Sycamore Street 

nufacturer of machine tools, cutters, etc., has in- 
ts capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000. Paul W 
S secretary and treasurer. 

Baker Mfg. Co., Evansville, Wis., 
tock from $750,000 to $1,600,000. It 


Miiwau- 


has increased its 
manufactures 
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gas engines, windmills, pumps, tanks, feed grinders and 
other farm and dairy equipment Plans for extensivns of 
the foundry and machine shops are in preparation. 

The Associated Manufacturers Corporation, 60-64 Third 
Street, Milwaukee, has increased its. capital stock from 
$50,000 to $75,000. 

The Badger Metal Ware Co., Milwaukee, is the name of a 
new corporation organized with a capital stock of $200,000 
by Louis S. Wiener, Harry R. Kuntz and M. A. Landeck to 
manufacture steel, aluminum and copper utensils. 

The Murray-Mylrea Machine Co., Antigo, Wis. ‘s in 
creasing its foundry and machine shop force about 25 pet 
cent to handle its enlarged business. 


The Schartow Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., manufactvrer of 


saddlery hardware and other metal specialties, has let the 


general contract to C. B. Danielson, 638 Mineral Ctreet, 
Milwaukee, for the construction of its new plant in South 
Milwaukee It will be of brick and mill construction, one 
story and part basement, 91 x 310 ft The corporation is 


affiliated with the Stowell Co malleable founder, South 
Milwaukee 

The Kohler Co Kohler, Sheboygan County, Wis has 
broken ground for a one-story brick and steel gray iron 
foundry addition, 220 x 300 ft A new engineering build- 
ing, 130 x 262 ft., is being completed. The company manu- 
factures enameled sanitary ware 

E. T. McGeehan, De Pere, Wis., is taking bids for the 
erection of a two-story fireproof public garage, machine 
shop and warehouse, 72 x 120 ft. H. W. Carr, Green Bay, 
Wis., is architect The work will cost $25,000 

The Six Wheel Truck Co., Fox Lake, Wis., incorporated 
several months ago with $60,000 capital, has completed ex 
perimental work and is ready to engage in quantity produc- 
tion of motor trucks with four driving wheels and a patented 
automatic differential lock A shop costing about $30,000 
will be erected and equipped early in the spring. F. N. Pette- 


grew is president 


The Latex Tire Co., Fond du Lac., Wis., which on Feb. 1 
took occupancy of its new factory, will build a second unit, 
two stories, 50 x 200 ft., in the pring B. E. Mehner, lacal 


architect, is in charge 

The Fort Howard Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis., has croken 
ground for its new mill and power plant, 100 x 100 ft., two 
stories and part basement, of brick and reinforced concrete 


The general contractor is the Ludolf M. Hansen Co., Green 





St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Feb 


The Newburger Cotton Co., Memphis, Tenn., will equip 


plant to cost about $100,000 at Ashdown, Ark 


i compress 
The Ash Grove Light & Power Co., Ash Grove, Mo., is 
in the market for about $30,000 worth of machinery to 
replace its burned plant 
The American 3Zakers’ Machinery Co., St. Louis, will 
equip 60,000 sq. ft. of floor space for machinery manufacture 


The Century Electric Co., St. Louis, will equip a $500,000 
addition to its plant for the manufacture of electric motors 

The W. H. Moore Lumber Co., Hot Springs, Ark., 625 
Central Avenue will install an engine, conveyor and 
other mechanical equipment in a $50,000 plant at Lawrence, 
Ark 

The Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va., will equip 
1 sheet metal specialty manufacturing plant at Kansas City, 
Mo. 

The Sechleuter Mfg. Co., St. Louis, will equip a four-story 
factory. 70 x 110 ft., for the manufacture of metai specialties 

The Johnson City Foundry & Machine Co., Johnson City, 
Tenn.. is in the market for a 42-in. x 42-in. x 18-ft. planer 

The Lookout Boiler Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., recently 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000, is planning for the 
construction of a one-story plant, 100 x 200 ft., for the manu- 
facture of boilers, tanks and kindred products. J. M. Web- 
ster, H. H. Peck and Leo Strahle head the company 

The Preston Motors Corporation, First National Bank 
Building, Birmingham, Ala., recently organized to manufac 
ture automobiles, has plans under way for a one-story plant, 
with main unit 350 x 700 ft It is proposed to develop an 
of about 2500 motor cars per annum at the works. 


output 
An electric power plant will be constructed. R. A. Skinner 


is president and manager 
The W. B. Knight Machinery Co., 3920 West Pine Street, 
St. Louis, is completing plans for the erection of a one-story 
and basement addition, 75 x 152 ft, to cost about $40,000. 
The Western Foundry & Sash Weight Co., Second and 
Miller streets, St. Louis, has completed plans for a one-story 
foundry, 97 x 100 ft., on Stein Street, to cost about $12,000. 
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Texas The Mineral Lake Lumber Co., Mineral, Wash 
crease the capacity of its sawmill by the insta] 

AUSTIN, Feb. 2. considerable new equipment. 
The Bellville Cotton Oil Co., Bellville, is preparing to The Crawford Point Water, Light & Power ¢, 


install equipment for an electric light and power plant, with Ore., plans the construction of water works to 








2.4 a : . 
4 the view of furnishing the town and private consumers with town of Cooston with water. The plant will , 
; service The company has increased its capital stock from $75,000. 
re $30,000 to $60,000 or » . . 
eT > » 9OU, The Post Falls Box & Mfg. Co., Coeur d’Aler 
t The Brazos Boiler Works, Waco, has been incorporated has been incorporated for $50,000 by C. R. Lamb 
We : with a capital of $50,000 and will build a plant. The incor- Russell and others, and will establish a box facto 
ae DR ‘ators are L. Dill Z. M. MeCor kK 3 q cs. S s . ‘ . 
: porato1 ire L. Dillon, Z M. MeCormick and J. E. Simmons. The George Harvey Lumber Co., Eugene, Or 
cs The Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation, Fort Worth, chased a large tract of timber land and will erect 
nib Fe} plans to construct an 8-in. oil pipe line from the Monroe, with a daily capacity of 45,000 ft. J. D. Harvey is , 
i : La., oil field to Houston and to build a large pumping sta- Otto and William Effenberger and Lee Parso; 
‘ tion at Manning, Tex burn, Ore., will immediately erect a sawmill and 
3 The Snyder Utilities Co. has been incorporated at Snyder tory with a daily capacity of 15,000 ft. 
—_. . = : 
‘ with a capital of $50,000 Its purpose is to construct and The Logging Equipment Mfg. Co., Vancouver, W 
+ Re operate public utility plants at Snyder The incorporators erect a factory in that city for the manufacture of 
NL are D. P. Yonder, W. B. McCormick and E. P. Johnsen. machinery. It is capitalized for $50,000. r 
} ; Hd The White Pipe Line Co., Houston, which has been in- 
ve corporated with a nominal capital stock of $100,000, will 
i}: construct an oil pipe line from the central west Texas oil Canada 
‘ i: £ ° fields to Texas City at a cost of about $5,000,000. It is a sub- 
bf . sidiary of the White Oil Corporation of Houston and New TORONTO, F' 
Nah York The incorporators of the new company are J. W. P. H. Secord & Sons, 133 Nelson Street, Brantfor 
oh Colvin, H. F. Montgomery and C. E. Roberson, all of Heuston. have the general contract for an addition costing $40, 
. 7 Tn ‘ ’ _— : > ) ini Stee r ta ‘ T a tess 
5 The Armstrong Farm Tractor Co., Sweetwater, Tex., is the Dominion Steel Products Co., Morrell Street, Br 
; f planning for the erection of a new plant, for the manufacture The factory owned by the Richmond Paper C%., H 
ay of tractors, to cost about $130,000, of which about $190,000 Street, Halifax, N. S.,, was destroyed by fire with 
beg | will be expended for equipment. The initial building will be $100,000. William M. Orr is manager. 
hwo 4d : , 4 2 a = . ' 
| Es) i one-story of reinforced concrete, 100 x 600 ft. It - pro- The sawmill owned by Auger & Leslerc, Lotbiniere, Qu 
Vea eca.. Y posed to develop an initial capacity of about 15 machines a was destroyed by fire with a loss of $10,000 It w ! 
Le eg : ‘ s . : : eeiieititiiaiad eile : saat Se a : : : eae 
fe a: i } day, which will be doubled later. Ira Armstrong heaes the rebuilt immediately and new machinery installed. 
34 } company. The Asbestos Mfg. Co., Drummond Building, Montreal, js 
,. + rr : ‘ . 5 
afd The Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, is planning for the in the market for one triplex pump and accumulator 
j RI } erection of a new refinery at San Antonio, to comprise five 2500 lb. pressure, also a hydraulic press. 
" ildings, 30 x 600 ft. £ C. Ebie is anager. 1" rs . . . 
buildings, 30 x 6 ft A Ebie is manager The Andrews Wire Co., Strathroy, Ont., will build an 


i Fire, Jan. 17, destroyed the cotton ginning plant of the addition to its plant to cost $20,000. 
os Lewisville Gin Co., Lewisville, Tex., with loss estimated at 


The Nineteen Hundred Washer Co., 357 Yonge Street, 
$35,000. 


Toronto, is in the market for a 4-spindle power feed drill 


2 
Sate 


~ 
np 
oie — eee 


Johnston Brothers, Amarillo, operating a machine works, also one light multiple drill. 


en tte 


ih will build a one-story addition, 60 x 80 ft., to be used as a Jenkins Brothers, Montreal, are building a brick and 

et : | machine repair works steel addition to their plant, 80 x 192 ft., one story, with 

i} 4 The Thurber Earthen Products Co., Thurber, capitalized crane way and monitor, to cost $40,000. It will be used as 

rt | at $600,000, will establish a new rock-crushing plant and a machine shop and with the addition to the present foundry 

is “ay 1 limestone works at Ranger, with initial capacity of about and new core room, already completed, will increase the 

ti “ t 1000 tons a day company’s output of valves about 100 per cent. 

oe af The Hughes Tool Co., Houston, manufacturer of rock The Western Canada Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Toront 

- : drills and other oil well tools, is planning for the construc- has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,0/ 

; tion of a one-story machine shop to cos: about $20,000. John A. Kent, Room 43, 44 King Street West; Maxwe 
The Marshall Electric Co., Marshall, will build an addi- Purvis, 44 King Street West; Guy M, Jarvis and others 


tion to its electric power plant to cost about $85,000. manufacture pulp, pulp wood, paper, ete. 


Ss. C. Creech & Co., Bay City, manufacturers of tractor The Canadian Numbering Machine Co., Ltd., Tor 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,0 
John S. Duggan, 6 Adelaide Street East; Thomas §. H 
Giles, Craig A. St. C. McKay, 450 Walmer Road, and others 
to manufacture counting machines, speedometers, tools 
echinery, etc. 


parts and equipment, are planning for a new one-story plant, 
50 x 100 ft. 
Catalogs Wanted 
The Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, with branches at 
San Antonio and Fort Worth, dealer in wholesale hardware 
and supplies, is adding to its lines machine tools and shop 
equipment. It is interested in manufacturers’ catalogs and 
would like to receive copies for its files. 


The Sanitary Plumbing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., has bee! 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Alan 
Fleming, William S,. Mackenzie, Thomas W. Barnard 
others to manufacture boilers, heaters, engines, plum! 
supplies, ete. 


The Pacific Northwest The Acme Burner & Heater Co., Ltd., Toronto, has 


incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by Thomas H 


SEATTLE, Jan. 27 Wilson, 506 Temple Building; Jacob W. Broudy, 3 Var 
Foundries and machine shops in this section are feeling koughnet Avenue ; Florance C. O’Leary and others to! 
the practical cessation of activities in steél shipbuilding. facture heating systems. 
General business has been good, but the shops have de- The General Top Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, has bee? 
pended upon shipyard work for so long that the loss of incorporated with a capital stock of: $300,000 by Wil 
the greater portion of it finds some of them almost idle. S. Morlock, 85 Bay Street; Sydney BE. Wedd, 162 Jameso 


Avenue; Roy B. Whitehead and others to manufacture aul” 


Lumber mills and camps are still greatly handicapped by 
mobile tops, bodies, accessories, etc. 


the shortage of rolling stock Despite the exceedingly high 











costs of building, there is heavy demand for lumber prod- R. E. Callahan, Ltd., Toronto, has been incorporated W a 
ucts and with a sufficient number of cars the industry would a capital stock of $350,000 by Jacob H. Greenberg, -* K on 
be in a very encouraging condition. Orders have been com- Street West; Garnet L. Ord, Walter G. Hammond, Room I 
ing in heavily but as no definite date of delivery can be 24 King Street West, and others, to manufacture electrica 
given, much of this business is lost appliances, washing machines, etc. 
The Britannia Wire Rope Co., Vancouver, B. C., has The Hercules Rubber Goods, Ltd., Toronto, has been 20 
a is f awarded to the Dominion Construction Co. contract for its  corporated with a capital stock of $500,000 by Jacob H 
proposed new plant, 120 x 200 ft. The buildings will cost }reenberg, 24 King Street West; Walter G. Hammond, . 
$40,000 and the equipment to be installed about $85,000. 11, 24 King Street West; John D. Bradford and - | 
The Barrett Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., manufacturer of manufacture automobile tires and tubes, rubber 20005 ' 
roofing materials and building supplies, will erect an addition The Stansell Motors, Ltd., Amherstburg, Ont., has ber 
to its plant, to cost $12,000. New equipment will be installed. incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 by Wi wae 






The Washington Pulp & Paper Co., Port Angeles, Wash., Stansell and William F. Park, both of pemarnre oture 
is receiving bids for its proposed new pulp and paper mill B. Whitley of Detroit, Mich., and others to man 
to be erected in the near future. motors, engines, automobile accessories, etc. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
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STU ed 


encnneeenecnenens Cy 


Johnson’s Materials of Construction. Rewritten by M. 
O. Withey and James Aston; edited by F. E. Tur- 
neaure. Fifth edition; pages XIX + 840; 6% x 9% 
in.; profusely illustrated. Published by John Wiley” 
& Sons, Inc., New York. , 
Revised on the same broad scope of the original 

treatise, this fifth edition includes much data derived 

from experiment and investigation in the past few 

In addition to the information resulting from 

these researches, the contents of the volume have been 

rearranged to co-ordinate more closely related subject 
matter, the better to place it before students as a text- 
hook and as a reference for engineers. 

The synopsis of the principles of mechanics and 
materials, Chapter I, while more concise than former 
editions, is yet a comprehensive treatment of the mathe- 
matics of the science. A chapter on materials under 
‘ombined stress, incorporated in the new volume, covers 
various stresses, biaxial loading, and the conditions 
determining elastic breakdown. In Chapter II on ma- 
chines and appliances for mechanical tests, separate 
treatment is given these mechanisms and their opera- 
tion, eliminating from Chapter III devoted to the 
mechanical testing of structural materials, such matter 
merely descriptive of these devices. In the chapters 
relating to the manufacture of iron and steel, both 
illustrations and matter have been revised in accord- 
ance with more recent practice, and a new chapter has 
been written outlining the methods of manufacturing 
iron and steel shapes, plates, sheet, pipe, wire, etc. The 
properties of composite members, the description of 
timber trees, the methods of microscopic analysis, and 
the magnetic testing of metals, have all been omitted, 
the editors considering that these subjects, while sup- 
plementary, are sufficiently well treated in other text- 
books, and are therefore more properly displaced by 
the new data incorporated in this volume. This rear- 
rangement has resulted in the evolution of a high-stand- 
ard textbook of structural fundamentals. 


years. 


Time Studies as a Basis for Rate Setting. By Dwight 
V. Merrick. Pages, xviii + 366, 6 x 9 in.; illustra- 
tions, 137. Published by Engineering Magazine Co., 
New York. 

Evidently on account of the desire to prevent mis- 
understanding of the above title, there is placed in the 
book, a fly leaf ahead of the title page on which the 
title is amended to read, “Time Studies as a Basis 
for Rate Setting, As Developed in the Taylor System 
of Management.” A foot note also appears on this 
fly leaf quoting from the writings of Taylor as fol- 
lows: “Time study for rate setting is the means to 
attain the fundamental objects in manufacturing of 
high wages and low labor cost.” In addition to this 
effort to interpret the title, there is a foreword by Car! 
G. Barth, who is perhaps the leading exponent to-day 
of the Taylor system, and a preface by the author. 

It would seem as though these efforts at safeguard- 
ing such a publication as this are very much in order. 
“Time studies” is a much used expression to-day in 
industrial enterprises and a much abused one. To the 

average working man the expression is odious, and to 
average manager or factory executive it defines 

- ‘ panacea for the sharply rising production labor costs 

i so prevalent now. But lack of a true understanding 

y f how both to obtain and apply time studies has pre- 

ted either the working man or the manager from 

ning the great benefits possible from scientific 
studies, except in a few exceptional instances, and 
to be hoped that both the portion of industry repre- 
ed by the working man and that represented by 
inager will read sympathetically Mr. Merrick’s 
= mn the subject. 

kes e book consists of two main sections and severa) 

a ‘ appendices. The first section deals with the prin- 

methods and implements of time study. It de- 

the necessary preliminary investigation of all 


© 
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the conditions which may affect the resultant study, 
tells how the actual study is made, how the actual data 
obtained are first analyzed and then checked, and 
finally how, after making all due allowances for con- 
ditions which affect the performance of a task, the task 
rate is formulated. 

The second section consists of studies as applied to 
various representative machine tools. Here the author 
gives from his personal collection of many years, much 
data in the form of tables and illustrations and exact 
information as applied to many standard makes of 
machine tools. The publication of the data should re- 
sult in the elimination, of much duplication of effort 
on the part of industries which are establishing time 
study departments. 

There are twelve appendices, the first and last of 
which are the important ones. The first describes a 
method of organizing a time study department and is 
based on the author’s own experience of many years. 
The last treats on wage payment systems and de- 
scribes comprehensively practically all the well known 
methods; as well as giving actual examples of their 
application. The other ten appendices describe briefly 
methods of fling and tabulating peculiar to the author 
and investigations of some special manufacturing pro- 
cesses as made by him. E. C. R. 


Applied Science for Metal Workers. By W. H. Dooley. 
Pages x + 479, 5 x 7% in.; numerous illustrations. 
Published by the Ronald Press Co., 20 Vesey Street, 
New York. 

This book provides an elementary course in applied 
science for the metal trades and is written primarily 
so that the craftsman while learning his trade will 
master the scientific principles involved to the end .that 
he may better understand the various operations which 
he performs. The book first covers the general princi- 
ples of science common to all industry and then deals 
with that specifically relating to the metal trades. The 
arrangement is such that it may be used by science 
teachers in the regular secondary and technical schools 
and by science teachers in vocational schools. 

The first 29 chapters are devoted to physics, chem- 
istry, magnetism and electricity, the telephone and tele- 
graph, strength of materials, common fastening agents, 
common hand-tools, transmission of power, boilers and 
the generation of steam, the steam engines, methods 
of heating, ventilation, and gas engines. The remaining 
eight chapters cover iron and iron molding, problems 
in pattern-making, the making and working of wrought 
iron, the making and working of steel, structural steel, 
machine shop practice, sheet metals, and plumbing. 

The book is written in a clear and concise style. 
The difficult principles are explained in simple words 
and the interest of the student is maintained by leading 
him gradually f:om the elementary to the more difficult 
phases of the subject. 


“Location of Flaws in Rifle-Barrel Steel by Mag- 
netic Analysis” is the subject of scientific paper No. 
343, issued by the Bureau of Standards. This paper 
describes an investigation of the application of mag- 
netic analysis for the detection of flaws in rifle-barre] 
steel. Apparatus was specially constructed and a large 
number of bars were explored for magnetic uniformity 
along their length. The apparatus and tests are de- 
scribed and curves showing the results obtained are 
reproduced. The method, it is stated, is amply sensi- 
tive to detect and locate flaws. A copy of the paper 
may be obtained by addressing a request to the bureau. 


“Metallurgical Patents” is the title of a pamphlet 
issued by the Chemical Foundation, Incorporated, 81 
Fulton Street, New York. It gives a brief abstract of 
the various patents owned by the Foundation. They 
cover many processes in alloys, steel, iron, ores, etc. 


Specifications for concrete molding floors were given 
by Hutton H. Haley, Sand Mixing Machine Co., New 
York, in a paper on “Concrete Foundry Molding 
Floors” presented before the recent convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, Philadelphia. 
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Rolling Mill Machinery.—Philadelphia Roll & Machine 
Co., Twenty-fifth Street and Washington Avenue, Philadel- 


phia Catalog, series No. 1, pages 10% x8% in., enclosed 


a cloth cover loose-leaf binder, and devoted to rolling 


machinery The catalog is divided into sections as fol- 
Ws Section 1, three-high bar and merchant mills; section 
pee ! Which include three-high mill with special 

w dow vo-! h reversing mill and roll press; section 

v lrives sectior $+, two high “mill for iron or steel, 

l s nd coppe1 ection cold strip mil section 6. alli 
t shears: section 7, vertical billet shear section 8, plate 
right ig machines; section 9, angle and shape straight 

v ichine ectior Lv mill table section 11] collers ; 
tic 4 billet piercing machines section 13, roll The 
lls, machines nd rolls are all illustrated with full-page 


Foundry Facings and Supplies, Fire Brick, Buffing 





sitions, Platers’ Supplies and Equipment,— 


Frederic B. Steve Larned and Third streets, Detroit. Cata- 


og 1, 768 pages, 6 x ¥Y in., with stiff cover, for buvers of 


foundry facings and foundry supplies, fire brick, buffing com 
positions ters ipplies and equipment The contents in- 
clude sp ng ! nd foundry materials cupola room re- 
1 n Ss: equipment and supplies for the foundry, cleaning 
room, cofe room and pattern shop, brass foundry equipment 
Mre bi ind refractory material; buffing compositions, pol 
hing room supplies and equipment electro plating equip 
ment d accessories The book is profusely illustrated 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 


Catalog 10, 156 page x 74 in with cloth cover Lilus- 
ites and describes an extensive line of bronze, iron and 
tee valves of gate, globe, check and non-return patterns 


Woodworking Machinery.—Baxter D. Whitney & Son 


Ink Winchendon, Mass Catalog Concerned with wood 
working machinery, including belt or motor-driven double 
planer, single planer and shapers; direct motor-driven saw 
bench with tilting arbor wood-scraping machines, and a 
eyvlinder grinding machine The machines are illustrated 


Mfg Co., 
i-page leaflet which illustrates 


Motor-Operated Brakes.—Cutler-Hammer 
Booklet A A 
and describes motor-operated brakes for alternating current 


Milwaukee 


service on cranes, elevators, mine hoists and other con- 


veyving and hoisting machinery 


Drills, 
Co., Buchanan, Mich 


Reamers and End Mills.—Clark Equipment 


Catalog 17, 127 pages, 5 x 7% in 
Lists and illustrates an extensive line of drills, reamers and 
end mills The drills include high-speed twist, three fluted 
four fluted, flat beaded drills, ete., track bits, flue sheet 
drills and countersinks The reamers and end mills include 


chucking, bridge, car and rose chucking reamers; end, spiral 


end and center cut end mills. These tools are marketed 


under the trade name “Celfo1 


Special Machinery.—Yoder Co., Cleveland Catalog. 


Illustrates and describes a line of special machinery, which 


includes heavy duty crown rolling machines, strip wiring 


machines, forming machines, universal wiring machines, 


beading machines, rotary shears, power hammers, cold roll- 


ing machines, etc. Sheldon Co., 41 Park Row, New York, 


are agents 


Gas and Oil Furnaces.—Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 


Catalog 75, 80 pages, $144 x 11 in. Concerned with 


Chicago 
an extensive line of gas and oil furnaces for the heat treat 


ment of metals The furnaces are made in oven, crucibi¢ 


ind forge types The catalog is illustrated 


Elevators and Conveyors.—Link-Belt Co., Chicago 


Book 375, 108 pages, 6 x 9 in Illustrates and describes 


freight and package handling machinery, including elevators 


conveyors for bags, boxe packages, barrels, etc., conveyors 


for canneries and miscellaneous materials, baggage and 


freight ram log conveyors, lifting hoists, overhead travel 


portable loaders, locomotive cranes, carriers fo! 


t 


coal, ashes, ete 


Files.—Nicholson File Co Providence, R. I] Two catalogs, 


one of 32 pages, size 1044 x 8 in., the other of 92 pages, 6 x 5 
in Illustrate nd describe an extensive line of files of 
various cut nd ipes Another booklet, “File Philosophy,’ 
issued 1 t} company gives me hints regarding th 
prope methods of using files and the various applications 


of the most common files 


Magnetic Separators.—Cutler-Hammer Mfe. Co., Mil- 
waukee Booklet S. Illustrates and describes a magnetic sep 


arawr, principally used for the removal of stray iron that 
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would injure crushing, grinding or cutiing machinery 
the recovery of iron for its intrinsic value, and for the 
fication of products. 


Rolling Mill and Steel Works Machinery.—y, 
town Foundry & Machine Co., Youngstown. Catalog 
pages, 7% x 11 in. Illustrates and describes a re of 
ing mill and steel working machinery, also sand and ¢} 
rolls. The machines include roll lathes, lever shears, ver 
spike machines, straightening machines and 





Machines and Precision Tools.—\j 
A series of bulletins devoted to gerir 
Bulletin 31 

bulleti 


instruction sheet on self-opening 


nding 
Tool Co . Korie, Pa. 
machines and precision tools as follows: 


»» 


equipment bulletin 32, self-opening die heads; 


service bulletin and 
heads; bulletin 34, collapsible taps; bulletin CG, 
grinders A number of pages included with these bul 


are devoted to self-contained plain grinding machine 
ternal grinding machines and universal grinding mac 
The tools and machines are illustrated 


Myers & Bro., Ashland, | 
Descriptions with 


Power Pumps.—F. EF 
Catalog PP-20, 142 vages, 6 x 9 in 
trations of an extensive line of shallow and deep well | 


pumps 


Coal and Rock Drills.—Leetonia Tool Co., Leet 


Ohio Catalog 3, 75 pages, 8 x 10% in Devoted to 


and rock drills, miners’ and roadmen’s tools The catal 


illustrated 


Bolts and Nuts.—Columbus Bolt Wo! », Colur 
Ohio Catalog, 139 pages, 6 x 9 in Lis rates 
describes a line of bolts and nuts, miscellan bolts 


forgings for automobiles, and carriage forgings A nun 
of pages give weights of round, square and hexagor 
contents of full kegs of bolts, ©’ ndard dimensions of 


heads, etc. 


Electric Hoists and Overhea,. -ranes.—Link-Belt C 
Chicago Book Ne 380, 99 pages, 6 x 9 in 
and descriptions of electric hoists, mono-rail trackwork for 
electric telphers, overhead traveling crane 


Illustrations 


electric hoists, 
ind revolving locomotive cranes. 


Grinding Wheels.—Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. Three 
booklets. A booklet of 45 pages, 5 x 8 in., deals with pre- 
ventive and protective safeguards for yrinding wheels, and 
modern devices which can be practically applied in the usé¢ 
of grinding wheels and machines. A 16-page booklet treats 
of storage, handling and supervision of grinding wheels \ 
19-page booklet, form 254, is a safety code for the use, care 
and protection of abrasive wheels. 


By-Product Coke and Gas Plants.—Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Catalog, 67 pages, 7 x 10 in. Concerned with by 
product, coke and gas plants. The history of the by-product 
coke oven and a description of the Koppers coke oven art 
given. The company’s cross regenerative gas oven and com 
bination coke and gas oven are described. The larger part 
of the catalog is devoted to by-product recovery methods 
The direct process for the recovery of ammonium sulphat: ‘ 
is described, also ammonia concentrating plants, coal and 
coke handling systems, and benzol recovery systems. T! 
catalog is profusely illustrated, installations of the plants 
and systems being shown. 


Reflectors for Industrial Plant Lighting.—Harv 
Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Catalog, 24 pages, 8 x 1! 
in. Concerned with an extensive line of reflectors for 
dustrial plant lighting. Various types of reflectors, reflecto 
sockets and globe holders for mazda lamps are illustrat 


and described. 
Machinery and Supplies.—Somers, Fitler & Todd Cc 


Booklet, 36 pages, 7 x 9% in., with the title 
Photographs 


Pittsburgh. 
“A Pictorial Visit to the House of Service.” 
with text showing the company’s facilities for handling 0 
chinery and,supply trade. 


Oil Engines-Diesel Type.—<Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
Milwaukee. Bulletin 1537, 31 pages 8 x 10 in. Gives ‘ 
of oil engines of the Diesel type, to be used for orderins 


letails 


repairs and spare parts. The parts are pictured wit 
name and purpose given. 


Woonsocket, R. I. Bu 


Devoted to plug screw 


Gages.—Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., 
tin 109, 32 pages, 8 x 10% in. 


snap gages, also special and thread milling cutters 
which are illustrated 


Sifting Machinery.—' 
Catalog |! ) 


Crushing, Grinding and 
©. Abbe, Inc., 30 Broad Street, New York. 
cerned with machinery for treating hard or soft n 


by crushing, cutting, grinding pulverizing, mixing s 
ing. The machines illustrated include ball and pebblé » 
rotary cutters, mead mills, hammer mills, cage mills, bo!UNs5 


mixers. disk grinders, etc. 
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Chains and Buckets.—Howe Chain Co. Muskegon, 
h Catalog 100. Concerned with chains for heavy work 
i malleable-iron elevator buckets. The chains illustrated 

described include straight line malleable detachable 
ir, closed end pintle chain, sawmill pintle chain, heavy 
sed end pintle chain, double locked chain, malleable-iron 
i steel combination chain, Ley bushed chain and mal- 
ble-iron roller chain. Elevator buckets of various shapes 


listed and illustrated. 


Records.—Esterline Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
. 

with the title, “Typical 

Describes graphic o1 


Graphie 
‘klet, 24 


Records.”’ 


pages, 8% x 11 in., 

curve drawing in 
typical 
from the instruments in plants of some of the company's 
The records reproduced include those taken from 
bulldozer, 
load 


phic 
iments, and shows reproductions of graphic rec 
tomers 
hp. motor, driving a from a drawing 
group grinder plant consump- 

records, billet mill load curves, power input and speed 
irves on mill motors, characteristic speed and current curves 


heavy 


ss, a record, 


power 


bloom shear operation, power consumption of an electric 
ice melting high speéd steel, etc. 
Fluid Meters for Low Pressure Gas and 
Co., Cleveland Bulletin 30 
integrating the 
Chart 


oduced measured the surplus gas produced in a by-product 


Air.—Bail \ 
Illustrates and describes 
flow 


d meters for recording and rate of 


gas and for recording gas pressure. records re- 


ke oven plant and delivered for city distribution, by-prod- 


oke oven gas delivered to heating furnace at a 2-high 
it a steel works, gas supplied to a heating furnace at a 


zas supplied to the 


ft i 4 


heating furnace at a 

-¢ Packing.—Safepack Mills, 
wit. tle, “Safe Packing.”” Concerned with the pack- 
water, dirt, 


com- 


Boston Book- 


of material to protect against dampness, 


rmin, rough handling, etc. Shows how to use the 


ny'’s various grades of ,.ide-to-measure case linings; also 


ows how the compa’ ‘s cordlined paper is made by in- 
rting parallel cotton ¢ A’ds between two sheets of paper and 
nenting together 


waterproof asphaltum. 


these sheets with a special composition 


"oundry Equipment.—Whiting Foundry Equpiment Co., 
Harvey, Ill. Five Catalog 146 illus- 
rates and describes the company’s standard cupola, a special 


catalogs, 6 x 9 in. 


upola for continuous service, a test cupola, and discusses in 
detail the mechanical charging of cupolas. 
the company’s charging machine, 
cinder mill and views showing cupola and charging ma- 
installations are included. Bulletin 150 deals with a 
de blow converter and the equipment required. The con- 
truction and operation of the converter is explained and 
nstallations are shown. Catalog 148 is concerned with core 
‘ven equipment. Illustrations and descriptions are included 
core ovens of various types, core oven racks, puller ma- 
hine for core ovens, core maker’s bench, cars and trucks 
nd core racks. Equipment installations in customers’ plants 
re shown. Catalog 147 deals with ladles, which include 
rane lades with various types of tilting devices, truck ladles, 
. } bottom tap ladles, teapot spout ladles, trolley ladles, shank 
dles, car wheel ladles, etc. Catalog 149 is concerned with 
r hoists and elevators. Vertical and horizontal hoists of 
irious types, trolleys, compressed air elevators and hydro- 

illustrated. 


Descriptions of 


charging cars and water 


chine 


neumatic elevators are described and 


Centrifugal Pumps.—Lea-Courtenay Co., Newark, N. J. 
wo bulletins. Bulletin H-4 is a treatise and catalog of an 
‘tensive line of centrifugal pumps. Bulletin S-5 is a synop- 

of typical centrifugal pumps installed in 
es, tending to show the wide range of pumping 
ch the company’s line of pumps cover 
Book.—Trussell Mfg. Co., Pough- 
‘ , epsie, N. Y. Folder, the outside of which is made to re- 
ble the book with the title, “My Finances.” 
book is classified and indexed for records and informa- 

regarding bonds, stocks, 


various indus- 
service 
Income Account 
company’s 
real estate, insurance, salary, 
income in detail 


It is designed to show the total net 

sources. The book is made on the loose-leaf sys- 
Automatic Ma- 
Half-tones 


radial 


\utomatie Serew Machinés.—P Wa. ee 
Fitchburg, Mass 
assembly 


Booklet. 
floor of a l-in 
assembly 


Corporation, 
on the 


tie 


company’s 
machine, show the 


irpose is to show the simplicity of the machine. 


screw progressive 


fraction Elevators.—Warner Elevator Mfg.,Co., Cin- 
Bulletin Illustrates and describes traction engines, 
£ motor, alternating current motor, direct current 
lireect current interpole motor, steel guide car, 


irrent alternating current controller 
Iron Works, Moline, Ill 
Lists, illustrates and de- 
including 


cages, 
controller and 
Saddlery Hardware.—Moline 
1Y, 133 pages, 5 x 7% in. 


in extensive line of saddlery hardware, 


ms as buckles, blind irons, bits, clips, collar fasten- 
es, hooks, loops, trace carriers and supports, etc. 
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OFFICE CHANGES 
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The G. H. Williams Co., Erie, Pa., steel grab buckets, 
has opened an Eastern sales office at 30 Church Street, 
New York. H. F. Randall, who has been connected with 
the company for several years, is in charge. 


senneenenennnseesonsnnns 





The Cincinnati Pulley Machinery Co., Cincinnati, has 
changed its name to the Avey Drilling Machine Co. No 
change has been made in the stock or personnel of the 
organization. 


The Parker Rust-Proof Co. of America, 15 Conant 
Road, Detroit, has removed to 623-645 Milwaukee Ave- 
nue, East, in Detroit. 


The Kearney & Trecker Co., Milwaukee, manufac- 
turer of Milwaukee milling machines, has moved its 
Cleveland office from 515 Garfield Building to larger 
quarters at 738 Superior Avenue, N. W. C. C. Bauschke, 
formerly the Ohio representative, having severed con- 
nections with the company to engage in a private busi- 
ness enterprise, C. J. Sturgeon has been appointed to 
the Ohio territory. Mr. Sturgeon was formerly with 
the W. M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland. 


The Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleveland, has re- 
cently opened a district office at 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for the sale of its industrial equipment lines. 
This office is in charge of William Waring, who, for 
the last two years, has been connected with the Phila- 
delphia and Washington offices of this company. This 
office is prepared to furnish the regular Lakewood in- 
dustrial haulage service to New England manufactur- 
ers. The Lakewood construction equipment lines are 
handled in New England by the Waldo Bros. & Bond 
Co., 181 Congress Street, Boston, which is a combina- 
tion recently formed by the consolidation of Waldo 
Bros., Inc., and the Harold L. Bond Co., the latter hav- 
ing handled Lakewood lines for several years. 


T. A. Willson & Co., Inc., Reading, Pa., has estab- 
lished a permanent branch office in New York in the 
Bush Terminal Sales Building, Forty-second Street near 
Broadway. William Wortman is the new manager. 


The Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago, has opened 
a New York office for the distribution and sales of its 
furnaces, forges and heat treating equipment at 350 
Broadway, in charge of J. W. Lazear, formerly with 
the Brown Instrument Co., Chicago. 


The Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, has opened 
a sales office in Philadelphia at 532 Widener Building, 
in charge of J. B. DeWolf temporarily. Mr. DeWolf 
comes from the New York sales force of the company. 


The importing and exporting companies of Cho Ito 
& Co. and the Ito Enterprising Co., both of Kobe, Japan, 
have consolidated under the name of Ito & Co., Ltd., 
with capital of 3,000,000 yen. The new company main- 
tains offices at 150 Nassau Street, New York, in charge 
of S. Nakai, and in the L. C. Smith Building, Seattle, 
in charge of Y. Kabe. 


Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., handling special 
steels for all purposes, has opened its new Chicago ware- 
house. The company also has warehouses in Boston, 
New York and Cleveland. The Detroit office has been 
moved to 5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, and will in 
the future handle the territory comprising Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Northern Indiana and IIli- 
nois. 

The Franklin Tractor Co. has moved its offices from 
Franklin, Ohio, to Greenville, Pa., and has awarded a 
contract for the erection of a one-story factory building, 
100 x 200-ft. in size. As soon as the building is com- 
pleted, equipment will be installed for the manufacture 
of tractors. 

The Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has opened an eastern sales office at 60 Broadway, 
New York, in charge of George D. Pogue and Stanley 
Wright. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 











ed 4 The quotations given below are for small lots, as On a number of articles the base price only is giv 
‘ sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- it being impossible to name every size. 
ing stocks. The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
As there are many consumers whose requirements manufacturers for direct shipment from mills 
Re are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing given in the market reports appearing in a precedi: 
: orders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots part of THE IRON AGE under the general headings 
. from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. “Iron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 
Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes Steel Wire 
Bars: Per Ib. BasE PrICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per 
Refined iron, base price.........c.ccccccccces 4.25c. Oy TS gc loin ae si ek oe eae eee 7.50¢ 
Swedish bars, base price..............e0000. 20.00c. I EES i 6 Sb Konniuées(ceeh erie kee 7.50 
GRTVRRIREE GRUONION ack vec decise ceeds veieeeel 8.00c. 
Soft Steel: | GOpNGE TOU és cakeddvisvectccxkssdeeeeee 8.00¢ 
Ni % to 1% in., round and square.......3.52c. to 4.25c. FinMOd OEE. BOWE. ios bv iiwecvessceareueeel 9.50 
A O06 in: X56 60 PGR, ov cecawcess csi cee wae 
i G0. Gin. SZ % to. B/16 1.0 ccvacsccans «set 10 Gee. Regular extras for lighter gages. 
Rods—% and 11/16. wich te @khK he ve kk a a ee | Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
; Bands—1% to 6 by 3/16 to No. 8....... 4.22c. to 4.75c. BASE PRICE 
MN Sas kaa ata ame SAN eee AS eee Se 4.47c. to 5.50c. ae Seer crea 28% c. to 29%e 
SON: PORE SEOlGs ccnredrgsae sean 28%4c. to 29 ec. 
Shapes: DGGE TOG fon tdnavccsseanusaeneioel 26%c. to 29 «. 
Beams and char.nels—3 to 15 in......3.47c. to 3.90c. DORKS. TUMOR: 04006 b KARE Eee 42%4c. to 44%. 
Angles: Copper Sheets 
3 in. x % in. and larger..............3.47c. to 3.90c. Sheet a hot rolled, 16 0z., 29%. per Ib. base. 
S in. x 3/16 in. and % in...........e.detec. to 4.25e. " “aoe cana $4 G0. ORS ROAvien, Ot. er Cee 
Bit; 1% to 2% in. x % in............52+..d0a0, to 4.05c. wee Tin Plates 
: oe in. x 8, 16 in. and thicker. -3.47¢. to 4.004 wns Tin Coke—-14230 “ 
te 4 in. X o/ Pees cveetewek Kdaee 3.52¢. to 4.45c. Grade Grade | 80 Ib 9.80 9.55 
1 £0 13 XM IM. cece ccwcccccccee es sdb tO 4.500. “AAA” aT s+ $9. $9.55 
~ 1 . 2 L9n 2A, Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb... 9.90 9.65 
SS 2 2 errr rere roe 3.62c. to 4.60c. 14x20 14x20 100 Ib 10.00 9 75 
Ms 5 cake veessuscnseecssus vst IC. ..$15.00 $13.00 IC!) ” 10.25 10:00 
ee OS nic eb celswesidebeeGa ues wear 4.07c. to 5.00c. 1X. pi 17. 25 15.00 Ix. ~ — : 
ee OR on keresccsevesce descent are aces See ae | oar" 11.25 11.00 
; IXX... 19.00 16.75 IXX... 12.25 12.00 
Tees: IXXX... 20.75 18.50 | IXXX... 13.25 13.00 
Se eee eer ee er rererererre 8 ee IXXXX... 22.25 20.25 | IXXXX... 14.25 14.00 
1% in. x1%x3 16 Ri a ween tenons 3.77¢. to 4.50e. Terne Plates 
1% to 2% x 3/16 in. and thicker...... 3.57c. to 4.10c. 8-lb. Coating 14x20 
BS UM. WRG UATMOR. onc cc ccc ce 0000 0000 bse. WOe MOO TD. cod hive. ce eee dea e eRe eee OER eee $9.35 
BS ba cnkaddhedes bee ewnnteweeeek.ceseeaa ee eee 9.50 
ea See Per Ib EE sndvueaavsigs tuvcesbadusepeveeents ae 10.50 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger............ 8.52c. to 4.25c. ine GQOOP WOOGR oo (6c. 6 ic Vives oe Gace be cheese 12.76 
208 CRIK, 36 X 36 im. OR LALMOL. 6k. o cc cksdvcessn 4.85c. 5 F Tin 
Open-hearth spring steel ............cceecceees 7.00c. ORE ovine ne cutee bn anon as taa0 55 ch eee 66c. 
Standard cast steel, base price................ 14.00c. Bar cw cccccccccccvvcccscvsnccssecesveeses 70c. to T5e. 
Se NE OND. coe cece uu dbes casas 18.00 to 20.00c. Copper 
SG ROU skins cate edccieensvue 23.00 to 25.00c. A DE -in06ac vgdicneeaeinadaensene 21c. to 22c. 
a : aia, INES 9s 6's key erpradccas eee se ane 20c. to 21c. 
Se eer Per Ib. Casian’ Oe eT ee 19%c. to 20¢. 
ae rN RONIOD,, 5 cogs cu adacsc cu ceo 3.67c. to 4.25c. Spelter and Sheet Zine 
ri shantn Western spelter ........ssceceesceees 10%c. to 11%e 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks......... 14c. open 14%¢. 
Blue Annealed Per lb. ; 
No. 10 5.07c. to 5.80¢ | Lead and Solder* : 
TE hin gn SA Wak ontalinadion 1 ae Rite te kite, | ROMER ORAM. ».102¢canner sere iotee ee -_ 
BR BE. nwektaaicy cow seuss ctwu éonaedek ae aaa a ot a ples 
OTS cnsisienrcisecsessrsccessees as | esses hess 6 se Ae 40¢. 
: Box Annealed—Black | Refined SOIGET cnccccccccccsccevesceusscesseeuan 36c. 
{ Soft Steel Wood's *Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
: C. R., One Pass, Refined, ing to composition. 
| per lb per lb. 
| ee re: Os oo cv sie end ee 6.80c. to 8.80c. -————-- - Best grade er lb Babbitt Metal 90¢ 
ORs Bee OMG Bb ok vce cknvcs 6.85c. to 8.85c. 9.80c. C neh ial P ade. per | ] b ee 50e. 
eg 6.90c. to 8.90c. 9.85c. ommercial grade, per Ib... ....cceceevsvcvguesses . 
PT Sicnaes ccna neaeel 7.00c. to 9.00c. 10.00¢. Antimony 
DE... 6.x cucabeeale enh 7.10c. to 9.10c. ae BRE cic ics ke ones caeneaeaneeess 12%c. to 13%4c. 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. Aluminum 
. Galuanioed Per ib No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
Re OE nid ccna dinersh beak maieeee 7.25¢e. to 9.00c. | pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib...35e. to 38e. 
SD GEA soa gia did Se hietbl be aK ein ee waa ae 7.50c. to 9.25c. Old Metals 
Es RANI CE 6 ores 0's Grecacuc k's an aeate 7.65c. to 9.40c. The market is quiet. Dealers’ buying prices are 
IS UIE NUNES sin var ya a ro 7.80c. to 9.55c. nominally as follows: 
ET in ok otal Ky wpa ck we kee eee 7.95¢c. to 9.70c. | cone 
SEs S8VAea evens e bias binee tenets Soo See Copper, heavy and crucible...........++-eee0+ . 17.50 
EE evi bes Spin hehe eke Ree De 8.25c. to 10.00c. C ay heavy nd wire 16.50 
SN chub Seve Sick sh teinnk Se late tlk kinemredaee 8.75c. to 10.50c. Sot eee a Lebhemmal y=... oi, 4), cud SU 15.00 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. ro gy ing nr mae es See eee 11.00 
Pipe Svea, HG ook. vcin WWken Reed ns es ee 8.00 
Standard—Steel Wrought Iron Heavy machine composition..........s0eeeeeeees 16.25 
Blk. Galy Blk. Galv | No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings............+++ . . 10.00 
% in. Butt... —36 —19 | %-1% in. Butt. —18 +2 No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.........13.00 
¥%-3 in. Butt. —40 —24 | 2 in. Lap...... —9 +65 | Lead, ROAVY s0cc6s asdaeececieescers cates COnen 7.00 
8%-6 in. Lap. —35 —20 | 2%-6 in. Lap.. —11 +6 LOGE, WER «0 0.000 6.5 000s vaWior signe 5 > 02 sand cine Ge 4.75 
7-12 in. Lap.. —25 — 8 | 7-12 in. Lap... + 1 +19 BARE. cn vesawiane euemebe vesessecagscneaant cocen am 
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